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--- to Solve School Feeding Problems with Ease and Economy 


S. GUMPERT CO., INC. © OZONE PARK 16, N. 
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150 years ago New York’s firemen pumped 
water by hand. Today’s super powerful auto- 
matic water-tower pours 1200 gallons a min- 
ute at the height of an eight-story building— 
many times the feeble stream of the old 
“Eagle.” 


There’s been a vast improvement in food and 
food service, too. Today it’s far easier to 
serve quality food to more students, because 
Gumpert has spent more than a half century 
studying and solving group feeding problems. 


300 Products to Aid Restaurants and Institutions 


Gelatine Desserts 
Cream Desserts 


Fruit Drinks—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 


Extracts and Colors 
Spaghetti Sauce 


Soups—(Liquid and Dehydrated) 
Cake Mixes 


Numerous Other Cooking Aids 


Complete Line of Bakery and Ice Cream 


Specialties 


When you use Gumpert’s pre-tested food 
products, you cut "way down on time and 
effort in the kitchen, You get pure, better 
tasting foods on the table, and you do it 
without waste or leftovers. That’s because 
Gumpert specialties are standardized for per- 
fect, uniform results and packaged for a 
precise number of servings. 


Best of all, Gumpert brings you economy 
to help you stretch your budget. Look for the 
Gumpert Man. Try the Gumpert Line in ’49. 


FOR THE FINEST IN FOODS 


GUMPERT 


has EVERYTHING 
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WHIZ-OFF and WHIZ WAX 


SAVE YOU TIME AND MONEY 
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The Whiz Twins make a perfect pair . 
go hand in hand in keeping your floors 
clean, beautiful, safe! 

First, Whiz-Off cleans ... powerfully 
yet safely! Then, Whiz Wax polishes and 
protects! 

They work together, easily, on any 
floor ... harmless to any surface that is 


safe with water! 


Unbiased tests show that Whiz-Off does 

















The Whiz Twins are backed by the complete Whiz 
line which includes: Floor cleaners and waxes; 
Special cleaners; Disinfectants; Hand soaps and 
scrubbing soaps; Metal and furniture polishes. 





a better cleaning job with less work and 
helps prolong the life of your floors! It is 
approved by leading flooring manufac- 
turers. 

Ask your local Whiz distributor about 
all the Whiz products designed to help 
you do a better job at less cost. 

R. M. Hollingshead Corporation, Cam- 
den, New Jersey; Toronto, Canada. Ware- 
houses: Dallas, San Francisco, Chicago. 
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When E. B. Norton describes the 
F.S.A. superstructure that has _ swal- 
lowed up the U.S. Office of Education 
(p. 23), he writes from on-the-spot 
observations. Dr. Norton had been 
a school administrator in Alabama 
fifteen years before he joined the USS. 
Office of Education. He came from 
the office of state superintendent of 
education in Alabama in June 1946 to become director 
of the division of school administration in the U.S. Office. 
Four months later he became deputy commissioner. He 
joined the exodus of good men from the U.S. Office in 
June 1948 when he accepted appointment as executive 
secretary of the National Council of Chief State School 
Officers. But always in his heart there was the desire to 
be back “home” in Alabama, and so he accepted a call 
to the presidency of Alabama State Teachers College in 
Florence, taking office the first of this year. 

In his home state, Dr. Norton has been president of the 
Association of School Administrators and president of the 
state education association. He had been superintendent 
of education in Covington County, a principal at Rawls 
High School in that same county, and science and athletics 
teacher in Montgomery County prior to his four years as 
state superintendent. He was a member of the first White 
House Conference on Rural Education in 1944 and a 
member of the U.S. Education Mission to Japan in 1946. 





E. B. Norton 


HERBERT S. LEWIN, whose comparison of American Boy 
Scouts and Hitler Youth appears on page 45, was born 
in Breslau, Germany, but is now a clinical and child psy- 
chologist in New York. He received his early education 
in Germany, but his M.A. came from Columbia University 
and his Ph.D. from the New School for Social Research 
in New York. Dr. Lewin has been doing research recently 
on the postwar attitudes of German youths and the prob- 
lems of reeducating them. 


Experience has taught NORMAN E. 
WATSON that “School Administrators 
Are Not Miracle Men” (p. 36); he’s 
been a school superintendent since 
1922. At the present time he is 
superintendent of the Northfield 
Township high school district, which 
includes Northfield, Glenview and 
Northbrook, Ill. Dr. Watson received 
his A.B. from Wabash College at Crawfordsville, Ind.; his 
M.A. from the University of Chicago, and his Ph.D. from 
Northwestern University. Title of his doctoral disserta- 
tion was “Interpretation of Schools to Boards of Education 
in Selected Communities.” Dr. Watson's hobby is collect- 





N. E. Watson 





AUTHORS 


ing Oriental rugs, but, he points out, it is for obvious 
reasons a difficult hobby and usually an inactive one. 


“Parents really want to help the teach- 
ers, but between not knowing how 
and the deadly dullness of P.T.A. 
meetings, they are at sea,” believes 
FREDERICK E. GYMER. Mr. Gymer is 
the author of “Teachers Must Be Hu- 
man” appearing on page 32. Obliged to 
leave school to earn a living after he 
had spent only a year and a half in 
high school, Mr. Gymer hopes to live to see his son get 
the Ph.D. degree he wants. Mr. Gymer himself has satis- 
fied every boy’s ambition to join a circus (he spent a vaca- 
tion as a roustabout in a circus in Iowa), to play in a band 
(this is the twenty-seventh year he has played a tuba in 
the Cleveland Shrine band), and to be a fireman (he kept 
boots and rubber coat at the nearest fire station for years). 
He started out as a draftsman, but when an advertising 
outfit offered him $1 more a week in 1911, he took a job 
with it. Mr. Gymer didn’t, he says, know then what ad- 
vertising was, but he has stayed in the field until he now 
has his own firm. 





F. E. Gymer 


ROE L. JOHNS, who discusses the financing of pupil trans- 
portation on page 48, is professor of school administration 
at the University of Florida and a research specialist for 
the Florida State Department of Education. He began his 
career in education as a teacher and principal in rural 
schools in Missouri; later he held positions as superintend- 
ent of schools at Bloomfield, Mo.; professor of school ad- 
ministration at Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Auburn, 
and director of administration and finance for the Alabama 
State Department of Education. Dr. Johns has long been 
interested in problems of pupil transportation; the subject 
of his doctoral dissertation was state and local adminis- 
tration of school transportation. During World War I, 
Dr. Johns served as an Allied Military Government officer 
in the European Theater of Operations. 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS, who answers 
some questions about schoolhouse 
construction on page 43, is a Chicago 
consultant on school buildings and 
surveys. He is a former president 
of the National Council on School- 
house Construction. From 1944 to 
1946 Mr. Higgins was a member of 
the Illinois Postwar Planning Com- 
mission; since 1940 he has been a consultant for the Illi- 
nois Association of School Boards. Mr. Higgins is an edi- 
torial consultant for The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 





T. J. Higgins 
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into your original “specs” when 
you build or modernize 


@ The “partial list’’ below in- 
cludes much equipment that you will 
need in a new building or moderniz- 
ing program. Specify LYON and be 
sure of dependable quality. And... 

Anticipate your needs as far as 
possible so that you may be sure of 
delivery when needed. 


In many localities School Super- 


intendents working with their board 
members have been able to furnish 
us with steel. On this basis, we will 
buy the steel from you and make 
prompt delivery of the pound-for- 
pound equivalent in needed equip- 
ment, at regular published prices. 


For details, ask your nearest 
LYON Dealer or LYON District Office. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 226 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois « 





@ Shelving 
@ Lockers 


© Wood Working Benches ¢ Hanging Cabinets 


© Economy Locker Racks 


© Kitchen Cabinets _—@ Filing Cabinets 


© Display Equipment e¢ Cabinet Benches © Bench Drawers 
¢ Work Benches 
e Drawing Tables ¢ Drawer Units 


@ Folding Chairs 
e Welding Benches 


A PARTIAL LIST OF LYON PRODUCTS 


e Storage Cabinets ¢ Conveyors @ Tool Stands 
© Shop Boxes © Service Carts © Tool Trays ¢ Tool Boxes 

® Sorting, Files 

@ lroning Tables 


Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities. 








© Bar Racks © Hopper Bins ¢ Desks 
@ Bin Units © Parts Cases © Stools 
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@ Flat Drawer Files 
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Fiesta Planned by Spanish Classes Takes Students to Mexico. . 


Seniors Enjoy Social Usage Course . . 


. High School 


. Cycle Sense Being Developed in 


Santa Fe... What Concordia, Kan., Groups Are Doing for High School Library 





HIGH SCHOOL FIESTA at Toms 
River, N.J., raised enough 
money to send a student to summer 
school at the National University of 
Mexico. 

Wearing gay, colorful costumes, 
students in Spanish classes at the 
school performed Mexican dances and 
sang Mexican folk tunes at the fiesta. 
An art committee had designed the 
scenery, while other students had 
written Spanish dialog, in the form 
of a skit, as continuity for the show. 
There was standing room only in the 
auditorium. 

The students made a net profit of 
$406, after entertainment tax had been 
deducted and all bills paid. It was de- 
cided that $300 should be awarded as 
the scholarship and the remainder re- 
tained in a fund for expenses on a 
similar project another year. 

So much interest was aroused by 
the project that five other students 
asked if they might make the trip, 
paying their own expenses. The Toms 
River Spanish teacher, Louis Albini, 
accompanied the six as chaperon. 

During their six weeks in Mexico 
the students took work for which they 
received six credits and also a non- 
credit course in Mexican folklore. 
They lived in a Mexican home. 


ENIORS at Central School in Port 
Byron, N.Y., aren't social butter- 
flies, but they are learning how to en- 
tertain and be entertained in a world 
in which a high value is placed on 
ability to meet people and converse. 
A course in social usage was estab- 
lished there in 1946. All members of 
the graduating class meet one hour a 
week to learn such things as how to 
pour tea, eat soup and serve gelatin, 
how to conduct oneself at a junior 
prom, and how to seat one’s partner 
at dinner. 





Some class time is spent discussing 
personality traits and how to get along 
with others, and also such serious prob- 
lems as getting a job and getting 
married. 

The class gives a tea to which stu- 
dents are asked to bring their mothers. 
The boys and girls are required to in- 
troduce their mothers or other guests 
to the hostesses (usually assisting 
faculty members) and to at least three 
other persons. They take turns pouring 
at the tea table and passing sandwiches 
and cookies. 

Other functions during the year are 
a buffet supper at which the class en- 
tertains the board of education, a 
“brunch” party, or small individual 
parties at the homes of members, and 
a formal dinner dance at a hotel. 


F THE CHILDREN in Santa Fe, 
N.M., lack “cycle sense,” it’s not 
the fault of their schools. 
A safety booklet, called “Cycle Sense 
in Santa Fe,” has been issued to chil- 











dren in the intermediate grades 
through junior high school in that 
town and is being used in their safety 
education classes. 

Large pictures in the booklet show 
the safe way to ride a bicycle. Series of 
small pictures show what happens 
when children ignore safety rules. One 


pair of pictures is captioned “Groceries 
in Hand” and “On Ground You'll 
Land.” 

Santa Fe is the only school system 
in New Mexico employing a full-time 
safety director. 


YEAR AND A HALF AGO the 
high school library in Concordia, 
Kan., had the shabby, gloomy atmos- 
phere of an Ozark courtroom. The 
greater part of its shelves was filled 
with old Congressional Records, an- 
cient Department of Agriculture bulle- 
tins, and dog-eared, out-of-date text- 
books. Students avoided the library; 
when forced to use it, they could find 
little of value there. 

Supt. Carl James persuaded the 
board of education to employ a full 
time librarian for the 1947 fall term. 
The high school P.T.A. chose improve- 
ment of the school library as its yearly 
project and began money-raising proj- 
ects to create a fund for the purchase 
of books. The interest of service 
organizations and individuals was 
aroused, and they joined the crusade. 

The board of education had the li- 
brary room completely redecorated, re- 
placing the inadequate lighting with 
modern fluorescent fixtures, and added 
conference and repair rooms. 

With the resources from all agen- 
cies, the school libraries at Concordia 
will have more than $3 per pupil each 
year for two years, with a guarantee of 
an adequate amount for future main- 
tenance and expansion. The high 
school and elementary P.T.A.’s this 
year chose continued improvement of 
the libraries as annual projects. 

The students are helping, too. When 
the senior class met last spring to de- 
cide what it should leave the school as 
a parting gift, the unanimous decision 
was to give $300 earmarked for the 
purchase of new books for the library. 
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The ideal range 


The ideal heat 









HOTPOINT 


ELECTRICITY 


1. SAFE: No flame. No explosion hazard; no escaping 
fumes. 


2. CLEAN: No soot to accumulate on walls, ceilings, 
and cooking utensils because electricity gives off no 
products of combustion. “!' “AN electricity keeps 
kitchen maintenance costs at a minimum. 


3. EFFICIENT: Uniform, accurately controlled tempera- 
tures with comparatively no heat lost or wasted. 
Low Operating Cost. 


4. ECONOMICAL: Heavy-duty construction insures 
long life—up to twice the life of other types of 
equipment. Low maintenance cost as little as 1% 
of investment annually. Up to 60% savings in fat 
consumption. Minimum personnel attention needed 
means lower labor costs. 


CUSTOM BUILT COOKING TOP 
From six different cooking tops, you select the design 
that meets your particular cooking requirements: gen- 








A General Electric Affiliate 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


HOTPOINT INC, 
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...plus all the 


FACTS every School Administrator should know 


eral purpose; second cook or fry cook station; bulk 
cooking; fast short orders—six square feet of usable 
cooking surface with a uniform temperature maintained 
over every square inch of the six square feet. 


ALL-PURPOSE OVEN 
This is the ideal oven for all your baking and roasting 
requirements including these two unique features: 
(1) The even distribution of accurately measured heat 
over every cubic inch of the perfectly insulated oven- 
compartment. (2) Top and bottom heating units, each 
provided with a separate 3-heat positive switch-control 
which supplies exactly the degree of heat required. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED DETAILS 
The photographs; the facts, all details, sent immediately 
upon request. For prompt service, use the handy 
coupon provided 


added advantages 
| of HOTPOINT 


ELECTRIC COOKING 
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MAIL COUPON FOR QUICK REPLY 


72a Pe Pe eee ee eee ease” 


HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 
2315S. Seeley Avenue, Chicago 12, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Please send compleg® information on 
Hotpoint—the ideal range for schools. 


N Title 
School 
Address 

City. Ss State 
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Questions and Answers 





Insurance for Athletic Injuries 

Please furnish us complete informa- 
tion concerning insurance for cover- 
age of athletic injuries—S.J.P., S.C. 

At the present time, there are ap- 
proximately thirty-five state high 
school athletic associations throughout 
the nation which have some form of 
athletic accident benefit coverage. In 
some states, the state education asso- 
ciation carries this type of coverage; 
in others, regular insurance companies 
have been formed for this purpose, 
and in some, the state association and 
a commercial insurance company have 
a Cooperative arrangement. 

Information regarding the various 
types of athletic accident benefit cov- 
erage may be obtained from the execu- 
tive officers of the following state high 
school athletic associations, to mention 
a few: California, Illinois, lowa, Kan- 
sas, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin; 
also the New England Association of 
Secondary-School Principals—CHARLES 
E. FORSYTHE, assistant superintendent 
for interscholastic athletics, Michigan 
State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing. 


To Reduce Drop-Outs 

What can the schools do to reduce 
the number of drop-outs from the 
ninth to the twelfth grades? Our 
school's average is 48 per cent. The 
national average is 60.—J.F.S., Ill. 

Three broad avenues should lead to 
an increase in the capacity of a high 
school to retain its students through 
graduation. These are (1) improving 
the curriculum, (2) strengthening the 
extracurricular program, and (3) de- 
veloping the guidance services. 

Youths may be expected to remain 
in high school if they find in the school 
a curriculum which by its content and 
its methods of presentation is mean- 
ingful. Too many high school curric- 
ulums are worth while only to the 
small percentage of youths who are 
academically minded. Even the scholar- 
ly student, the college-bound youth, is 


poorly served by an educational pro- 
gram that focuses narrowly on college 
preparation. A comprehensive program 
of general education is needed which 
will be worth while to all boys and 
girls because it deals directly with the 
problems of everyday citizenship, 
homemaking, recreation, esthetics, eco- 
nomics and the like. 

In addition to the program of gen- 
eral education, a variety of vocational 
offerings serving the real vocational 
needs of the community should be pro- 
vided. Vocational agriculture, voca- 
tional homemaking, trade training, 
clerical training, and business training 
may all be necessary in a school. If 
the school enrollment is too small to 
afford this diversity, consolidation of 
two or more neighboring high schools 
with efficient transportation may be 
necessary for good education. 

Social contacts are important to the 
adolescents who attend high school. 
Since the maturation rate varies for 
different individuals, some high school 
youths will enjoy sophisticated activ- 
ities, while others require unsophisti- 
cated activities. 

Because prestige is important to 
adolescents, the activities in which 
they engage must be successful. A rich, 
strong extracurricular program is nec- 
essary to provide this variety of suc- 
cessful activities. Students are less 
likely to drop out of a school that 
provides good programs of athletics, 
parties, music, dramatics, journalism, 
clubs and service activities. 

Whatever the general program of a 
school, individual boys and girls will 
have problems that must be dealt with 
individually. Above all, the classroom 
teachers must be sensitive to these in- 
dividual needs and qualified by per- 
sonality and training to deal with 
individual differences. Supplementary 
to the work of the classroom teachers, 
specialists in counseling are valuable. 
Problems of personal adjustment, of 
social adjustment, of scholarship, of 
goals in life, of health, or of family 
finances may need identification and 


solution if individual students are to 
remain in schooh—DAN H. COOPER, 
assistant professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 


Flameproofing Textiles 

How can we inexpensively flame- 
proof draperies, chair covers, and cur- 
tains?—B.H.T., Ill. 

Mix 1 pound of crystalline borax 
and 13 ounces of boric acid in 2 gal- 
lons of water. The water should be 
heated and the constituents allowed 
to dissolve; mix thoroughly. 

After the solution has been allowed 
to stand until it has cooled to room 
temperature, any washable fabric that 
is dry and clean can be immersed in it. 
If the material wets easily, dipping 
may be all that is necessary; if the 
fabric seems heavy, it may be soaked 
for ten or fifteen minutes to ensure 
impregnation. Starch may be included 
in the solution at the same time. 

The article should be wrung by 
hand and, upon drying, ironed with a 
lower temperature than ordinarily used 
because the treatment lowers the 
scorch resistance somewhat. 

If the material is of such texture 
that it must be redampened for 
pressing, a steam cloth or steam iron 
should be used. 

This treatment does not affect the 
color of most dyes, does not encour- 
age mildew, and is nonpoisonous. It is 
not permanent, however, and must be 
renewed after each washing —National 
Bureau of Standards, Washington, D.C. 


Curriculum Revision 

What is the best approach to a 
curriculum revision study in a twelve- 
grade system?—R.W.C., Ky. 

Curriculum revision in a_twelve- 
grade school should be brought about 
through direct or indirect participation 
by all the faculty and by as many stu- 
dents and lay persons as possible. The 
movement can be spearheaded by a 
curriculum council whose membership 
represents each school, the principals, 
supervisors, superintendent's office, 
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Tommy’s school is equipped with Fenestra* 
Steel Windows. “Waker-uppers” Tommy calls 
them. One reason he feels alert and cheerful the 
whole school day is that these windows give his 
classroom plenty of controlled fresh air and eye- 
easing daylight clear into the corners. 


But that’s not all. 
Fenestra Fencraft Intermediate Windows are 


easy to operate. They are available with open- 
out vents which form canopies over the open- 
ings and open-in vents which deflect air up- 
ward, shed the rain outside. Students get good 
ventilation, whatever the weather. 
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Whole window walls can be created by com- 
bining these economical standard units... a 
quick and effective way to brighten up your 
school. All three types of Fencraft Windows— 
Projected, Casement and Combination—are 
designed for beauty and efficiency. They offer 
weathertightness . .. firesafety ... easy cleaning 
... low maintenance. For full information, in- 


cluding types and sizes, please mail the coupon. 
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P.T.A., mother study group, student 
council, management and labor. The 
curriculum council should establish 
committees for curriculum improve- 
ment as the needs arise. The council 
might use the following approach: 

Step 1. Organize and discuss its pur- 
poses, stressing the need to bring about 
curriculum improvement. (An outside 
speaker, motion pictures and literature 
can be used to advantage here. ) 

Step 2. Ascertain the present curric- 
ulum of the school by an inventory. 
This inventory can be taken on a 
teacher sampling basis and can cover 
such items as purposes, typical educa- 
tional experiences, materials and meth- 
ods of instruction for each course or 
subject area. The major purpose of 
this inventory is to help teachers un- 
derstand their present curriculum. The 
council members should discuss the 
inventory in their meetings. 

Step 3. Sponsor an all-school study 
of the newer philosophies of educa- 
tion. This can be done through a phi- 
losophy committee’s reporting to the 
council and at building and general 
faculty meetings. The school’s philoso- 
phy should be discussed and restated 
each, year if necessary. 

Step 4. Promote a study of the com- 
munity. This study should concern all 
factors in the community that have a 
bearing upon the curriculum. (This 
study can be carried out and reported 
upon by the civics Classes. ) 

Step 5. Draw the curricular impli- 
cations for the present curriculum from 
steps 3 and 4. (Outside consultants, 
speakers, visitations, motion pictures, 
and educational literature can be used 
to an advantage here. ) 

Step 6. Encourage implementation of 
the curricular implications. This can be 
done by all-school committees, produc- 
tion committees, curriculum work- 
shops, lay and building committees. 

One of the major problems that the 
curriculum council will face is com- 
munication. This problem can be par- 
tially solved by having time reserved 
in every building meeting for curricu- 
lum council representatives to report 
and by establishing a Curriculum News 
to publish the curriculum improve- 
ment as it takes place. Curriculum 
improvement will take place if teach- 
ers are given an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in a plan that utilizes the dem- 
ocratic processes, such as the one I 
have outlined attempts to do—THER- 
AL T. HERRICK, director of curricu- 
lum, public schools, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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At GUNNISON HOMES Factory 
New Albany, indiana 


F. S. Schardein and Sons 


Heating Contractors 











BOILERS 


In the’ beautiful boiler room of this outstanding plant where Pre-Fabricated 
homes are manufactured by Gunnison, subsidiary of U. S. Steel Corporation, 


full dependence is placed on Kewanee for both high and low pressure steam. 


There are two Kewanee Type ‘'C’’ 15 Ib boilers 48,580 sq ft capacity and 
two Kewanee ‘'500"' Series Firebox for 125 lb steam working pressure furnish- 


ing 10,200,000 Btu, both pairs oil fired for heat and industrial process service. 
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Make the Hillyard Booth Your Headquarters San Francisco — February 19th to 23rd Booth No. F-18-20 
Saint Louis February 27th to March 2 Booth No. G-26-28 
Philadelphia 9— March 27th to 30th Booth No. A-7-9 


% It will be a pleasure to see all of our many friends again among the 
American Association of School Administrators . . . and we extend a 
cordial invitation to make the Hillyard Booths your headquarters while 
attending these conventions. We would like to have the opportunity 
to explain to you about the new products that have been released from 
our laboratories and to demonstrate their money saving 
value. Ask about the new product "KURL-OFF", a 


non-inflammable varnish remover. 





% Hillyard's Nation Wide Service of Floor Treatment 
"Maintaineers" are ready at all times to help on any 
floor treatment, maintenance or sanitation problem. 
Their advice and recommendations are given without 
obligation. Hillyard Floor Treatments Save Time, Save 
Money, and Save Your Floor. 


Robert B. Hillyard 





Walter S. Hillyard 





Elliott C. Spratt HILLYARD HOME OFFICE AND PLANT, ST. JOSEPH, MISSOURI 


HILLYARD SALES COMPANIES: 


. 
1947 BROADWAY. 


470 Alabama St. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. opancnes in principat cities sewrom nf 
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Specify Columbia Window Shades — and you get 
everything you could ask of a shade, plus a name 
that’s known and trusted by millions of users. 
Specify COLUMBIA PYROXYLIN — and you 
get more of everything you want! It’s a super 
shade, Columbia’s best! Check it point by point! 





Columbia Window Shades and Venetian Blinds are 
sold only through Columbia Authorized Dealers — 
leading department and furniture stores and shade 
shops. May we send you samples of PYROXYLIN 
Window Shades and the name of the Columbia 
Authorized Dealer nearest you? Write today. 


thn (nba Aatorged Dealer — 








WINDOW SHADES 
AND VENETIAN BLINDS 


now take it Foint 


ACTUALLY PAY A PROFIT! Pyroxylin shades, 
because they’re top quality, wear longer 
than the usual shade life expectancy . . . al- 
low low maintenance costs...actually make 
a profit for you, as one large user puts it. 


CUT REPLACEMENTS—PYROXYLIN IS 
WASHABLE! Takes to actual scrubbing — 
repeated washings—fabric remains firm and 
sturdy, colors stay fresh. It’s waterproof, 
too, to rain, steam, dampness. 


FORGET PINHOLES OR CRACKS! Pyroxylin 
shades are made on such a closely-woven 
base, without filler, that they’re impervious 
to cracks and pinholes. Better, /Jonger wear! 


COLOR SCHEMING — TAKE YOUR CHOICE! 
Match or harmonize Pyroxylin with any 
color plans...14 solid colors, including high- 
fashion pastels and decorator darks. Duplex 
combinations, also. Popular PRINTED shades. 


VELVET-SMOOTH TO OPERATE! Columbia's 
shade rollers, made in Columbia’s own plant, 
take care of that! Dependable, silent serv- 
ice throughout Pyroxylin’s career. 


PIGMY TO GIANT SIZES! Your Columbia 
Authorized Dealer will make these fine 
shades to your exact window sizes. 


THE COLUMBIA MILLS, INC. ¢« 428 SOUTH WARREN STREET, SYRACUSE 2, 
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ORUGS & CHEMICALS 





Light! Bright! Right! 


SCHOOL INTERIORS 
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FOOD PROCESSING TRANSPORTATION RENTAL HOUSING PUBLIC BUILDINGS 
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Ciassrooms come to life when the interiors are of Structural Clay Facing Tile! 


In cafeterias, corridors, auditoriums, gymnasiums— Facing Tile makes any school 
a lighter, brighter place... for study and for play. 


The walls are sparkling clean...students get greater sanitary protection. 


Interiors glisten in interesting patterns of light-reflecting colors...classes are more 
alert, get better lighting. 


The interiors are versatile. One room in Facing Tile can become an attractive, effi- 
cient setting for any number of uses... assemblies, sports, club meetings, a study hall 
or a senior ball. 


Facing Tile builds fast because it’s a wall and a surface finish im one! It’s fireproof 
and extra-strong structurally. Students can give it the toughest treatment day after 
day—it will never need refinishing, never crack, scratch or decay. Its impervious 
finish washes down clean, and quicxly, with soap and water. 


Remember these Facing Tile economies when you're planning new school interiors. 
Available, glazed or unglazed, in efficient modular sizes. 


SEND FOR 90-PAGE MODULAR FACING TILE HANDBOOK. Free to architects 
and engineers who write to Desk NS-2 on their letterhead. Fifty cents to others. Insti- 


tute members welcome your inquiry. 


INSTITUTE MEMBERS 


Belden Brick Company Hanley Company Metropolitan Paving Brick Co. 
Canton, Ohio New York 17, N. Y. Canton, Ohio 
Continental Clay Products Co. Hydraulic Press Brick Co. National Fireproofing Corp. 
Kittanning, Pennsylvania Indianapolis, Indiana Pittsburgh 12, Pennsylvania 
Charleston Clay Products Co. Mapleton Clay Products Co. " Stark Brick Company 
Charleston 22, West Virginia Canton, Ohio Canton, Ohio 
Standard Clay Manufacturing Co. West Virginia Brick Company 
New Brighton, Pennsylvania Charleston, West Virginia 


FACING TILE INSTITUTE 


1756 K STREET, N. W. e WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
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HERE, panels of PC Prism A Glass 
Blocks solve the problem of how to 
light gymnasiums adequately and 
safely. Heating and air-condition- 
ing costs are drastically reduced 
when large light-transmitting areas 


like these are insulated. Mt. Prospect 
Elementary School, Mt. Prospect, Iil. 
Irchitects: Childs & Smith. 
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PANELS OF PC GLASS BLOCKS are 
ideal for providing plenty of day- 
light at stairways, and thus help to 
reduce the possibility of accidents. 
Stratfield School, Fairfield, Connecticut. 
Architects: Lyons & Mather. 


Lees BLOCKS.{ 


DISTRIBUTED BY PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 
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. ‘ , Blocks 
Lite Prism B Glass 
in this classroom, ne Saline efficiency- They 


romote 
safeguard” nt health, P ctance ceiling, from 


i i to a high refle pyle 
oa gee downward on pupils’ des 
where it ! 

throughout the room. oer 


i George’ 
Hills Elementory School, Prince 


Landover eo Associates. 


Architects: Paul H. K 


PC GLASS BLOCKS combine the advantages of 
light transmission and light direction with excel- 
lent insulating properties and low maintenance cost. 

PC Prism A and Soft-Lite Prism B Glass Blocks have 
been especially developed for classrooms, giving efficient 
interior daylighting on all exposures. In panels, the blocks 
divert incident daylight to the reflecting ceiling, and from 
there it is diffused and distributed evenly to all parts of 
the room. 

In addition, other PC Glass Block patterns provide 
adequate lighting, as well as decorative beauty, for stair- 
ways, gymnasiums, auditoriums, corridors, entrances, 
swimming pools, laboratories, and for many other ap- 
plications. 

The hollow construction of PC Glass Blocks gives them 
twice the insulating value of ordinary single-glazing. This 
means a considerable reduction in heating and air-con- 
ditioning costs. Besides, they entail no costly repairs, 
replacement or painting. They stop infiltration of dust 
and grit. They reduce noise, afford greater privacy, cut 
cleaning costs. 

But why not get the complete story? Just fill in and 
return the coupon and free literature will be sent to you. 
There is no obligation on your part. 





. /ts hollow/ 


fl This forms a partial vacuum, 
4 er dead-air space, which 
- gives PC Glass Blocks twice 
the insulating value of or- 
dinary single-glazed win- 
dows. 










BY W. P. FULLER &© CO. ON THE PACIFIC COAST, 
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INSIDE CORRIDORS are better lighted when panels 
of PC Glass Blocks are used to re-direct the daylight 
from adjoining classrooms. The panels also deaden 


traffic noises, thus improve acoustics in call rooms. 
Kellogg Grade School, Wichita, Kansas. 
Architects: Overend & Boucher. 





FLOODS OF NATURAL DAYLIGHT are supplied for this 
pool by PC Glass Blocks, assuring good vision with 
safer footing for the swimmers. Further, the humid air 
in such rooms causes ordinary sash to rot or corrode, 
but will not affect glass blocks; maintenance costs 


are reduced. West Senior High School, Rockford, Illinois. 
Architect: Gilbert A. Johnson. 
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AND BY HOBBS GLASS LTD. IN CANADA 
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UTICA FREE 


A.A.S.A. Conventions — 
PHILADELPHIA — Booth A 10 

ST. LOUIS—Booths H34, 36 and 38 

SAN FRANCISCO— Booths H2 and 4 
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ARCHITECTS 
Linn Kinne & Walter G, Frank, Utica, N. Y. 


GENERAL CONTRACTOR 
John J. Harvey Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Mr. William Boyle—Supervisor, Department of 
Physical Education for Schools of Utica, N. Y. 


Mr, Fred Collins—Head of Physical 
Education for Utica Free Academy. 
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| ACADEMY 


chooses 


iMEDART | 


: Another example of systematic planning ...to successful performance by Medart. 
And Medart is proud of its participation in planning the gym and locker needs of 
this fine modern school...of turning the original blueprints into the splendid real- 
ity of today! Our congratulations to the the people of Utica, New York on the 
completion of this worthy project...and our thanks to them for remembering that— 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCHOOLS 





MEDART GYMNASIUM APPARATUS—Use of Medart Telescopic MEDART STEEL LOce 
Gym Seats permits use of 3 large areas with full complement provide each 
of Gym Apparatus provided for each. , 


a 


FRED MEDART 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


3535 DEKALB ST. « ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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‘Asphalt tile is the most 
practical floor!” *4 


“My past experience taught me floors can be 
a source of maintenance trouble. I wanted to 
make sure the floors in our new building 
would really stand up under hard wear, be 

easy to clean, and would keep their orig- 
inal color and good appearance. 

“The architect and I looked over different 
types of floors. Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile 
was the one we finally picked. It’s really 
an all-around schoo! floor. You can see what 
I mean in this manual training shop, A floor 
gets every kind of test here, and asphalt tile 
passes them all, 

‘And something else, this practical floor 
of Armstrong’s Asphi ilt Tile saved us a 
little money—not much, but enough to help 
us get some equipment we needed.” 


WE MAKE BOTH FLOORS so perhaps we have a right to 
step into this argument. But we can't settle it for 
everyone. It depends on conditions. Sometimes, Arm- 
strong’s Asphalt Tile is the most practical flooring 
choice. Sometimes linoleum is the better buy. 

As far as cleaning is concerned, it’s a tossup. One 
floor is just about as easy to clean as the other. As- 
phalt tile usually costs less, but linoleum has an im- 
portant advantage in being more resilient and com- 
fortable underfoot, For concrete floors in contact with 
the ground, only asphalt tile is recommended. 

Beauty is often a matter of opinion. Generally, 
Armstrong’s Linoleum is regarded as being richer 
in appearance. Elaborate custom designs are easily 
achieved. However, Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile can be 
custom designed, too, sipce it comes in a variety of 
colors and is laid a block at a time, 
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“Linoleum is the most 
8 practical floor!”’ 


E) (7 “You talk about a practical floor! We've got 

/ two thousand students in this school. With 
eight classroom periods a day you can see 
we have a lot of traffic. Yet, after several 
years of hard use, our Armstrong’s Linoleum 
Floors hardly show any wear. 

“Linoleum is quiet underfoot. It’s a big 
help with the traffic noise problem in both 
corridors and classrooms, This library is 
alweys busy, but there’s never any dis- 
turbance from footsteps or sliding chairs. 
As for being easy to oe clean . . . well, 
I believe there’s nothing easier to care for 
than our linoleum floors, 

“Yes, I say Armstrong’s Linoleum is the 
most practical floor—and_ best looking, too.’ 


Hard ‘to choose? Here’s what we suggest: 
Drop us a card and we'll send you two booklets 
—one about Armstrong’s Asphalt Tile, the 
other with full facts about Armstrong’s Lino- 
leum. If you want to compare samples of both 
flooring materials your Armstrong Flooring 
Contractor will be glad to show them to 
you. Write to Armstrong Cork Company, 
Floor Division, 3702 State St., Lancaster, Pa. 








ARMSTRONG’S FLOORS 
LINOLEUM ( ® ASPHALT TILE 
LINOTILE® * RUBBER TILE * CORK TILE 
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How Much Learning? 


OW much actual learning will take place at the 
A.A.S.A. regional programs this winter? The 
question is prompted by an off-the-cuff remark of a state 
education official at the close of the Atlantic City meet- 
ing last year. Exaggerating his statement for the pur- 
pose of emphasis, he declared that there had been much 
talk, much expense, but little or no learning. 

Although his statement can be refuted, it does call 
for a critical evaluation of the time and money that 
will be spent in conventions again this year. It places 
upon the individual administrator the need to brief 
himself so that he can receive the utmost benefits from 
such meetings. 

A.A.S.A. officers can only set up learning situations. 
They can provide authorities to bring facts and express 
points of view; they can provide for wide participation 
of the membership in exchanging ideas and experiences. 
Beyond that point, the answer as to “how much learn- 
ing will take place” depends upon the individual. If he 
goes to the meeting with adequate knowledge of the 
many problems for which he is seeking counsel and if 
he attends the programs with an open mind, the con- 
vention may well be worth his time and the efforts of 
the organization that provided it. And if he has the 
courage to express his own convictions, to challenge 
traditions, and to question obsolete methods or out- 
moded values in education, he can be sure that he has 
added to his professional growth. 

When realities are faced, spades are called, and 
mutual admiration is reduced to a minimum, a great 
deal of learning takes place, even at a convention. 


Businessman’s Viewpoint 


W E KNOW that the curve of printing sales races 
upward as educational standards are improved. 
We know that the consumption of printing in a state 
with an average educational attainment of ten years or 
more may be as much as fourteen times as great as the 
consumption in a state where the average educational 
attainment is under eight years.” 
The statements are not those of an education lobbyist 
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Forward 


but of the president of the Printing Industry of America, 
Carl E. Dunnagan of Chicago, addressing the annual 
convention of the Book Paper Manufacturers Associa- 
tion December 16. Speaking as a practical businessman, 
Mr. Dunnagan urged the printing and paper industries 
to support federal aid. 


A Constant Purpose 


i HE purposes of public education remain fairly con- 

stant. Problems of twenty-one years ago seem equally 
difficult today; the need for adequate funds, for profes- 
sional competency, and for public understanding is still 
dominant. 

The NATION’s SCHOOLS has just completed its twen- 
ty-first year of publishing. The purpose for which it was 
founded also remains constant: “to present all of the 
pertinent facts and figures regarding the administration 
of schools, be they large or small, public or private.” 

Said the publishers: “We hope to keep a little ahead 
of the profession, but at all times in perfect step with 
the moving column of school progress. We have taken 
for our standard the phrase that appears on the cover: 
Devoted to the application of research to the building, 
equipment and administration of schools.” 

In keeping with this announced goal, the first article 
applied research to “Equipping the Classroom for the 
Pupils’ Needs.” The author was Homer W. Anderson, 
then assistant superintendent of schools in Denver, now 
superintendent at Newton, Mass., and a consultant for 
the magazine since 1933. 

Two other lifelong friends of this publication were 
authors of articles in that first issue. John Guy Fowlkes, 
now dean of the college of education at the University 
of Wisconsin and at that time professor of education 
there, wrote the first of a series on “Business Admin- 
istration Problems of the Local School System.” Harry 
D. Kitson, who was then and is now professor of edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, con- 
tributed “The School’s Duty—To Prepare for Life’s 
Occupations.” Dr. Fowlkes has been an editorial con- 
sultant since January 1928 and Dr. Kitson since August 
1931. Another original member of the editorial board, 
who has continued as a consultant and contributor over 
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the twenty-one years, is Julian E. Butterworth, professor 
of rural education at Cornell University. 

Continued today as a monthly portfolio, “Schoolhouse 
Planning” started as a major service to readers with 
Volume | Number 1. Quite by coincidence, the Joseph 
C. Llewellyn Company, architect-authors, source of 
“Serving Schools With a View to the Future” in that 
first edition, are represented in the January issue twenty- 
one years later with an illustrated article on the 
La Grange neighborhood school. 

Significant educational events were interpreted then, 
as now. In the first issue, the American Vocational 
Association’s annual convention in Los Angeles was 
summarized. Twenty-one years later, the Milwaukee 
meeting of the same organization is reported. Other 
news items in January 1928 told, among other things, 
of the new law in Nebraska requiring that character 
education be taught in the schools, of Vermont’s effort 
to curb “diploma mills,” and of the survey of Virginia’s 
educational system. 

And here’s another familiar topic, “federal aid.” A 
news story describes a conference between President 
Calvin Coolidge and C. C. Little, president of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, at the White House, December 20. 
President Coolidge told Dr. Little that Congress would 
be “very loath” to divert to state universities federal 
funds that are now being devoted to agricultural col- 
leges located throughout the country. 

The first editor-in-chief, M. V. O'Shea of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, was claimed by death four years 
after the magazine was founded. With prophetic vision, 
one of his first editorials, “Equality in Educational Op- 
portunity,” proclaimed: “Nothing can stop the move- 
ment now to distribute the educational resources of a 
county or a state or the nation so that some children 
will not enjoy practically unlimited facilities for modern 
education while other children are receiving only the 
rudimentary necessities of an education.” 

Editor O'Shea would have been heartened could he 
have foreseen Mrs. Catharine Mulberry’s article of Feb- 
ruary 1948, “Streamlining Chicago’s Public School Sys- 
tem.” For in another editorial, he condemned Mayor 
Thompson and the board of education for their dismissal] 
of Supt. William McAndrew, declaring: “Of all great 
cities of the country, Chicago is the most discouraging in 
respect to the freedom of the schools from malicious 
interference by individuals and forces that do not have 
at heart the welfare of the children of the city.” 

Said Mrs. Mulberry, in part: “As one looks back 
over the long, rough road that has been traveled to 
reach the present hopeful peak of education in Chicago, 
one sees clearly that educators and lay people working 
together may find common ground and achieve great 
goals, remembering always that it is only for the chil- 
dren that our schools are operated.” 

Other editorials in that first issue regretted that ideals 
were going out of fashion; predicted a great future 
for instruction by radio; foresaw the need for exchange 
of students and teachers with other countries; pleaded 
for financial support for rural libraries. 
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Paralleling the constructive editorial purpose has been 
an advertising policy on the high professional level 
expressed by the founders: “The advertising pages shall 
be soundly educational, supplementing the editorial text 
and presenting their appeal on a high plane of con- 
scientious service.” Among the magazine’s current ad- 
vertisers are fifteen firms that were represented in that 
first issue. 

For twenty-one years, “the magazine of better school 
administration” has continued with the aims and vision 
of its creators. Encouraged by the lifelong friendship 
of consultants, contributors and advertisers, it continues 
steadfast in its original purpose. By helping the school 
administrator find creative satisfaction in his professional 
work, The NATION’S SCHOOLS seeks to be not only a 
magazine but also a friend for whom there is no substi- 
tute. 


An Abused Privilege 


HEN educational institutions engage in business 

solely for profit—to the tune of $150,000,000 
annually—and do not pay taxes on this income, it’s 
putting too great a strain upon the patience and good 
will of the American people. The tax-exempt privilege 
extended to educational, religious, fraternal and other 
“nonprofit” institutions or organizations is flagrantly 
abused. 

Nationwide concern over the situation has been 
aroused by a survey sponsored by the New York Times. 
It produced evidence that 455 institutions of higher 
learning are conducting business for profit, wholly apart 
from the assumed educational purposes of a college. 
New York University controls a spaghetti factory; 
Union College operates an extensive real estate business. 

The financial plight of private colleges and univer- 
sities is not overlooked. Current income tax rates have 
dried up the source of endowments while operation costs 
have doubled. But for higher institutions of learning to 
“major” in profit-making enterprises is not the answer. 

In fact, the practice of tax exemption for any non- 
public institution, on the assumption that it is a “non- 
profit” organization engaged in educational, religious 
or charitable enterprise, is seriously open to question. 
Indirectly, the taxpayer contributes to the support of 
such an organization when he pays his own tax bill. 

Public opinion probably still is willing that tax 
exemption shall apply to properties that actually are 
used for educational, religious and charity purposes but 
not to independent revenue producing activities that 
ordinarily would be taxable. Institutions that value 
their tax-exemption privileges would do well not to 
jeodardize their favored position unless they are ready 
to pay taxes. No one knows how many millions of 
dollars escape taxation now under the guise of “non- 
profit” revenue. 


An Uditer 
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WAS THERE! Inside F.S.A., where 
unnecessary red tape and bureau- 
cratic controls interfere with the pro- 
fessional work of the U.S. Office of 
Education. Where frustration, mis- 
understanding, confusion and impair- 
ment of efficiency result from wrong 
organizational structure; where a 
muddling type of administration dis- 


perses among numerous top ranking 


assistants of the administrator the 
authority for making important deci- 
sions about specific responsibilities that 
clearly are those of the U.S. commis- 
sioner of education. 


WHY AN OFFICE OF EDUCATION? 


Before citing examples, however, or 
commenting further on the placement 
of the Office of Education within the 
Federal Security Agency, it might be 
well to consider briefly the Office -it- 
self: What should be expected of the 
US. Office of Education? What are its 
major strengths and weaknesses? What 
are its needs, other than to be separated 
trom F.S.A.? 

The US. Office of Education is a 
service agency. In accordance with the 
legal mandate under which it has op- 
erated since 1867, this Office is ex- 
pected to gather, analyze, tabulate, 
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publish and disseminate such informa- 
tion and statistics concerning education 
as will assist the people of the United 
States to organize, maintain and oper- 
ate their schools, school systems, and 
educational institutions. The Office is 
legally charged also with responsibility 
to “otherwise promote the cause of 
education.” 

The success of our representative 
form of constitutional government, the 
efficiency of our system of free enter- 
prise, and the preservation and main- 
tenance of our cherished institutions 
and ideals depend in large measure 
upon the enlightenment of the people. 
The official educational agency of our 
national government should be strong 
and well qualified for professional lead- 
ership. 

The United States of America is the 
world’s most important stronghold for 
freedom. Here resides primary respon- 
sibility for safeguarding a free society. 
Here individual obligations for effec- 
tive citizenship are commensurate 
with the basic liberties which are pro- 
tected and guaranteed by a government 
whose only sanction is the consent of 
the governed. 

The national stake in education is 
unmistakable. Ours must be an en- 


U.S. OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
—professionally hamstrung by 
the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator—is the story told by a 
former deputy U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Education; later ex- 
ecutive secretary, National 
Council Chief State School 
Officers; and now president of 
State Teachers College at Flor- 
ence, Alabama. 


lightened people. It is reasonable to 
expect that the official educational 
agency of our government should pro- 
vide abundant resources of educational 
research and statistics, technical, ad- 
visory and consultative services, and 
professional leadership commensurate 
with our national stake in education. 

Within the Office of Education it- 
self one major element of strength is 
the professional competence of its 
small but effective staff. Technical 
ability, professional spirit, eagerness to 
work and achieve, knowledge gained 
from broad training and practical ex- 
perience, and a deep understanding of 
the proper federal-state-local relation- 
ships in education characterize the 
staff of the Office of Education. More 
than ever before, I am convinced of 
this after intimate daily contact with 
the Office during the last two and one- 
half years. 


SUBMERGED 


Americans who may be fearful that 
undesirable federal controls of educa- 
tion might result from the develop- 
ment of a strong professional Office of 
Education should dispel their fears. 
Those who work in the Office of Edu- 
cation believe with conviction that the 
administration and control of public 
education in this land of the free must 
be kept decentralized in the states and 
localities of the nation. As long as the 
Office continues to recruit its personnel 
from the qualified leaders of American 
education, this will be true because 
American educators almost universally 
hold the same conviction. 
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A serious threat to state and local 
control of education exists in the 
tendency to keep the Office of Educa- 
tion submerged in a superwelfare de- 
partment and to disperse among forty 
or more separate agencies of the fed- 
eral government many aspects of fed- 
eral interests and activities in educa- 
tion with little or no coordination. 
Coordination should come through a 
greatly strengthened Office of Educa- 
tion which understands and constantly 
maintains proper relationships with the 
duly constituted state educational 
agencies. 

A weak and inadequate Office of 
Education at the federal level increases 
the danger of serious impacts upon or- 
ganized education in the country from 
various noneducational agencies of the 
federal government with separate vested 
interests. Such impacts tend to dis- 
tort the educational programs of the 
states and localities. This dispersion 
in itself is a problem in urgent need 
of careful analysis. 

Another major strength of the Office 
of Education is its plan of organiza- 
tion, which has been developing since 
1944. The work of the Office is carried 
forward by eight divisions, each under 
the direction of a competent educator 
who holds the highest existing civil 
service classification. The directors of 
the several divisions work in direct and 
responsible relationship to the com- 
missioner. No cumbersome overhead 
organization is between them and the 
commissioner, who has only one dep- 
uty to assist him with the coordina- 
tion of plans and programs and with 
the day-to-day operation and_adminis- 
tration of the Office. The associate 
commissioner is a staff rather than a 
line official and performs assigned 
specialized duties. 


MONEY EVERYWHERE, EXCEPT— 


Inadequacy of financial support is a 
serious handicap to the professional 
work of the Office. Many educators 
may be amazed to learn that, in addi- 
tion to funds for the purchase of food 
and equipment, the appropriation 
made available to the Secretary of 
Agriculture for the administration of 
the National School Lunch Act was 
approximately two and one-half times 
as great as the entire annual appropria- 
tion for operating the U.S. Office of 
Education, including, of course, the 
Division of Vocational Education. 
Furthermore, none of the money ap- 
propriated specifically for the admin- 
istration of the National School Lunch 
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Act could be transferred to state de- 
partments of education or local school 
systems for administration and super- 
vision of the program. 

They will be equally amazed to 
know that the appropriation to the 
Treasury Department to promote a 
program of thrift education in the 
schools is almost twice as large as the 
appropriation for the operation of the 
entire Office of Education. 

The staff is far too small to meet 
the urgent demands from the field. 
Even though the size of the staff has 
been increased since 1945, the Office 
has only about one-fourth of the per- 
sonnel required for a well balanced 
and adequate staff. 

In this nation that spends approxi- 
mately three and one-half billion dol- 
lars a year on education, the U.S. Office 
of Education has one specialist dealing 
exclusively with the complex problems 
involved in the financing of schools 
and school systems. This nation whose 
school buildings are valued at an esti- 
mated eleven billion dollars provides 
through the U.S. Office of Education 
the technical, consultative services of 
two specialists in the entire field of 
school housing. 

About five million American chil- 
dren are transported daily to and from 
school in 90,000 vehicles, at an annual 
cost of $135,000,000, yet the U.S. Of- 
fice of Education provides to the states 
the consultative advisory service of 
only one specialist in transportation. 
Adequate research, informational clear- 
ing house services, and leadership 
would yield untold returns in safety, 
economy and efficiency in the field of 
pupil transportation. 

No one is available on a full-time 
basis on the staff of the U.S. Office of 
Education to deal with problems of 
school business management, budget- 
ing, accounting, reporting and the pur- 
chase and handling of supplies. The 
legislative bodies of most of the forty- 
eight states meet biennially and con- 
sider in each instance scores of prob- 
lems regarding legislative enactments 
for the improvement of education. Yet 
the national Office of Education has 
available for clearing-house services 
and technical help in the development 
of school codes to achieve desired edu- 
cational purposes only one specialist in 
the field of school legislation. 

The entire professional staff of the 
Division of Higher Education to serve 
about 1800 colleges and universities 
consists of sixteen people. There is 
only one specialist available for assist- 





ance in such an important field as 
teacher training, and one for the entire 
field of engineering education. No em- 
ployes are available to give full-time 
attention to problems of: state organi- 
zation for higher education, student 
personnel, college buildings and equip- 
ment, professional training in law, 
business administration, social service 
administration, and, in fact, most of 
the professions. The Office has no 
specialized personnel for English, for- 
eign languages, philosophy or, in fact, 
for any of the humanities or liberal 
arts. 

Limitation of services to elementary 
and secondary education because of in- 
adequate staff is even more serious be- 
cause of the greater number of stu- 
dents involved and the relatively 
greater need for assistance. 


HANDICAPPED BY TRAVEL POLICY 


Services of the professional staff 
are in constant demand throughout the 
nation for conventions, workshops, 
regional and state conferences on im- 
portant educational problems, partici- 
pation in surveys of state and local 
school systems and institutions of 
higher learning, and for consultation 
on problems of curriculum, teacher 
training, methods of instruction, 
school management, and a wide vari- 
ety of educational problems. 

Funds with which to pay travel 
expenses of staff members have been 
so seriously limited in recent years 
that the Office is critically handi- 
capped. Congress appropriated funds 
for 1947-48 to provide an increase 
of about 30 per cent in the staff of 
the Office. The Federal Security 
Agency, however, allotted* 34 per cent 
less money for travel expenses of the 
enlarged staff than was allowed dur- 
ing the previous year for a smaller 
staff, even though travel costs were 
increasing. 

In most imstances, states, school 
systems, institutions or other educa- 
tional agencies desiring the services 
of staff members of the U.S. Office of 


*The situation regarding printing and 
travel funds is somewhat improved for the 
current school year, 1948-49. Congress 
appropriated printing and travel funds di- 
rectly to the Office of Education rather than 
to the F.S.A. for reallocation to the con- 
stituent units, as had been the procedure 
up to this year. The current policy for han- 
dling these funds was approved by Watson 
B. Miller, former F.S.A. administrator, be- 
fore he left the agency in the summer of 
1947. As compared to 1939 appropria- 
tions, however, printing and travel funds 
for the Office of Education are much less 
in relation to the total staff. 
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Education in recent months have been 
required to pay all travel expenses in 
order to obtain services. This arrange- 
ment often results in denying special 
services to those areas most in need 
of them and increases the difficulty of 
advance planning of the work projects 
of staff members. 

The allotment of funds for print- 
ing in recent years has been alarm- 
ingly short of any semblance of an 
adequate amount. The printing of 
bulletins, leaflets, pamphlets and regu- 
lar education periodicals constitutes 
the most effective means by which 
competent professional experts in the 
Office of Education can disseminate 
information to all parts of the coun- 
try regarding educational needs, con- 
ditions and progress. 

Printing costs have increased great- 
ly during the last decade. Notwith- 
standing this fact, the amount of 
money allotted by the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency and made available for 
printing in the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion in 1947-48 with a staff of ap- 
proximately 332 people was $7927 
less than the amount available for 
printing in 1939 when the staff con- 
sisted of only 203 employes. 

The Federal Security Agency was 
created by executive order in 1939. 
The U.S. Office of Education was re- 
moved from the Department of the 
Interior and placed in this newly 
created agency along with the US. 
Public Health Service, the Social 
Security Board, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, and a few other 
services. The Children’s Bureau was 
removed from the Department of 
Labor in 1947 and placed in the So- 
cial Security Administration branch 
of the F.S.A. It deals with a wide 
range of educational problems as well 
as with health and welfare services 
to children. 


HODGE-PODGE HOLDING COMPANY 

Not content with an arrangement 
that would provide as a matter of ad- 
ministrative convenience that the 
F.S.A. should serve somewhat as a 
holding company for its separate and 
distinct operating branches, the re- 
sponsible leadership in the F.S.A. has 
attempted to develop an agency pro- 
gram and a rationale to justify putting 
together, in one administrative setup, 
all the professional services in health, 
welfare and education. 

There has been little or no effort 
on the part of top leadership in the 
Federal Security Agency or anyone 
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else at high levels in the federal gov- 
ernment to bring together into one 
administrative setup, or even to co- 
ordinate, educational services and pro- 
grams now widely dispersed among 
some forty arms of the government. 
Yet the relatively weak Office of Edu- 
cation has beer subjected to constant 
efforts to coordinate or integrate its 
work into an agency program involv- 
ing health, education, social security 
and other welfare functions. 

The work of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation is naturally and logically much 
more closely related to some of the 
programs in many departments of gov- 
ernment, such as agriculture, labor 
and commerce, than it is to the social 
welfare activities of the F.S.A., re- 
gardless of the top-side efforts in its 
own agency of government to support 
a rationale holding education to be 
just another aspect of a public wel- 
fare program. 


OUTNUMBERED, 105 TO 1 

The small Office of Education with 
some 330 staff members, professional 
and clerical, at the peak of its em- 
ployment of permanent personnel, has 
been completely swallowed up in a 
welfare agency employing in all its 
branches some 35,000 people. 

Since 1939, Congress has annually 
made specific and separate appropria- 
tions through the F.S.A. to each of its 
major operating branches, including 
the Office of Education, and has also 
annually made a separate and distinct 
appropriation to the office of the ad- 
ministrator of the agency. The ever- 
expanding office of the administrator 
has developed into a great superstruc- 
ture of agency personnel and bureau- 
cratic machinery, layer upon layer, 
over the operating branches and be- 
tween the heads of the operating 
branches and the administrator of the 
entire agency to whom they are sup- 
posedly accountable. 

The number of top level assistants 
to the administrator has constantly 
increased, and the number of their 
subordinates has increased, but there 
has been no corresponding increase in 
the clarity of policy, the definition 
of responsibility, or the allocation of 
functions and services among the staff 
of the administrator. This sprawling 
bureaucracy is a constant source of 
distraction to all of the operating 
branches of the agency. 

More than twenty persons are on 
the immediate staff of the adminis- 
trator of the agency at salaries of 





$10,000 or more, and ranging down- 
ward through other salary brackets are 
several hundred employes in the office 
of the administrator. The functions 
and responsibilities of some of these 
employes are not easily identified and 
clearly defined. There are assistant 
administrators, assistants to the ad- 
ministrator, deputies to various assist- 
ants, and others whose titles do not 
define responsibilities. 


TITLES AND CONFUSION 

There are others whose titles clearly 
indicate responsibilities that should be 
lodged within the operating branches 
of the agency at the bureau level rather 
than at the agency level. For instance, 
there is a director of the office of fed- 
eral-state relations. A former member 
of the Social Security Board holds this 
position in the administrator's office. 
Now what legitimate relationships are 
there for the F.S.A. to maintain with 
the states except relationships in edu- 
cation between the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation and the several state depart- 
ments of education, relationships in 
health between the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the state departments of 
health, and relationships in public wel- 
fare between the Social Security Ad- 
ministration and the state departments 
of public welfare? 

Then there is the director of inter- 
agency and international relationships. 
Now again what relationships are there 
to be maintained by the F.S.A. with 
other agencies of government except 
in the special fields of health, educa- 
tion and welfare? This recently cre- 
ated position also is occupied by a 
former Social Security Board member. 

As another example, there is an 
assistant administrator for program. It 
would be extremely difficult for any 
person in this position to know what 
he is supposed to do. Apparently no- 
body knows. He finds himself spread 
all over the place and concerned with 
education, health and welfare problems 
with which he is not familiar and for 
which he has little background. 


AN ORGANIZATIONAL MONSTROSITY 

The director of special services is 
likewise appointed by the administra- 
tor of the F.S.A. and has only such 
duties, responsibilities and authority as 
have been delegated to the position by 
the administrator of the F.S.A. In fact, 
this entire division of so-called special 
services is an organizational monstros- 
ity within itself. It represents a group- 
ing for administrative purposes of to- 
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tally unrelated activities which in all 
probability could be administered more 
effectively under other operating 
branches of the agency. 

For instance, the Pure Food and 
Drug Administration, called a “special 
service,” could well be placed in the 
US. Public Health Service, and there 
never was any sound, legitimate reason 
to remove vocational rehabilitation 
from the Office of Education in order 
to place it in the division of “special 
services,” headed by another former 
member of the Social Security Board. 

A sound principle of administration 
is that authority must be commen- 
surate with responsibility. Yet the 
commissioner of education found often 
during recent months that his respon- 
sibility was much in excess of his 
authority, largely because of a general 
dispersion of authority exercised in the 
bureaucratic layers of personnel be- 
tween himself and the administrator, 
to whom he was accountable. 

The office of the administrator has 
been built into a great administrative 
controlling staff not only by increasing 
appropriations from Congress but also 
by a commandeering of the services of 
personnel actually carried on the pay 
rolls of the operating branches. These 
persons are transferred to work under 
the direction of persons on the imme- 
diate staff of the administrator, rather 
than under the direction of the head 
of the operating branch who justified 
before Congress the specific appropria- 
tions for the operation of his office. 


EXAMPLES OF INTERFERENCE 


There are many exameies of inter- 
ference with the professional work of 
the Office of Education and of unneces- 
sary red tape and bureaucratic controls. 
To illustrate, the administrator of the 
F.S.A. insists upon his own personal 
approval of the attendance of staff 
members of any of the operating 
branches of the agency at meetings and 
conferences sponsored by any organi- 
zation outside the F.S.A. The commis- 
sioner of education, appointed by the 
President, cannot give final approval 
for the attendance of the director of 
one of the major divisions of his office 
at the annual convention of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, without the specific ap- 
proval of the administrator on the 
proposed expediture for travel. 

As another example, the present 
administrator of the F.S.A. has insisted 
on signing personally the “Foreword” 
or some “Forematter” for publications 
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of all operating branches of the agency. 
When an order to that effect was first 
issued, seventeen bulletins which were 
then ready for the printer were re- 
turned to the Office of Education by 
the “busy” staff members of the admin- 
istrator’s office and their publication 
delayed for the preparation of “Fore- 
matter” to be signed by the adminis- 
trator. 

One example of an attempt to play 
up the agency as such, and to play 
down any degree of professional inde- 
pendence of the operating branches, 
was the recent order of the administra- 
tor that the letters, “U.S..” and the 
words, “United States,” should not be 
used in connection with the titles or 
the letterheads or the publications of 
any of the operating branches. In 
other words the “U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion,” known as such since 1867, would 
no longer be known as the US. Office 
of Education; instead it would be 
merely the F.S.A. Office of Education. 


LIBRARY SERVICE ABSORBED 


Another example of concentration 
of controls and, in my judgment, im- 
pairment of efficient services was the 
taking over of the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation library by the F.S.A. and the 
placing of all library personnel under 
the direct supervision of the agency 
librarian rather than that of the com- 
missioner of education even though 
these persons are still carried on the 
pay rolls of the Office of Education and 
paid from funds appropriated specifi- 
cally to the Office of Education. 

In that connection, also, it is signifi- 
cant that the F.S.A. ordered the use of 
$50,000 which had been allotted by 
Congress for personal services in the 
Office of Education to be used in the 
building of library shelves so that the 
agency library might take over the 
Office of Education library. 

All auditing functions of the oper- 
ating branches of the agency, includ- 
ing the Division of Vocational Educa- 
tion of the U.S. Office of Education, 
have been concentrated recently in the 
administrator's office under the director 
of federal-state relations. Thus auditors 
who are carried on the pay rolls of the 
Office of Education, and were for- 
merly accountable to the assistant com- 
missioner for vocational education, are 
made directly accountable to some 
member of the administrator's imme- 
diate staff, although appropriations 
were clearly made by Congress for such 
persons as members of the staff of the 
Office of Education. 


Likewise, personnel in the informa- 
tion, publications and editorial services 
of the Office of Education has been 
made accountable to another member 
of the immediate staff of the admin- 
istrator rather than to the commis- 
sioner of education, even though these 
persons are carried on Office of Educa- 
tion pay rolls under appropriations 
justified before Congress by the com- 
missioner of education. 


IT’S TIME FOR CONCERTED ACTION 


Surely the time has come to take 
concerted action to accomplish the al- 
most universal desire of leading Amer- 
ican educators to have the U.S. Office 
of Education established as an inde- 
pendent agency of the federal govern- 
ment under a policymaking national 
board of education, broadly represen- 
tative of the general public, appointed 
by the President to long overlapping 
terms. A strong position in favor of 
such action has been taken by the Na- 
tional Education Association, the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, the National Council of 
Chief State School Officers, the presi- 
dents of the State School Administra- 
tors associations of forty of the states, 
and by the National Conference of 
County and Rural Area Superintend- 
ents in a convention. 

By deliberate decision, the American 
people have sought to keep the admin- 
istration of schools at state and local 
levels of government not only free 
from partisan control but also separate 
and apart from the administration of 
other functions and services of govern- 
ment. No state in the Union has yet 
made its department of education a 
sub-branch of some superwelfare de- 
partment which would attempt to ad- 
minister the state’s responsibility for 
public health, public education, and all 
aspects of social welfare. 

The American people have, in ef- 
fect, established a separate form of 
representative government for schools. 
The prevailing pattern holds a pro- 
fessionally qualified educator-executive 
responsible to a lay board broadly rep- 
resentative of the general public and 
responsible for the general policies 
under which the public schools are to 
be administered. 

Why should the federal government 
establish its educational agency in a 
manner not consistent with the pattern 
of school organization that prevails 
throughout the nation, at city, county 
or other local school district and state 
levels of government? 
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A chat with Atlanta's 





WOMAN SUPERINTENDENT 


ORE women would be in top 

spots as school administrators if 
they weren't so afraid to shoulder re- 
sponsibility.” That's the candid opinion 
of Miss Ira Jarrell, superintendent of 
public schools in Atlanta, Ga. Atlanta 
is the largest city in the nation having 
a woman chief school administrator. 

The interviewer looked at her 
quizzically. “Yes, I really mean that,” 
said Miss Jarrell. “Women are accus- 
tomed to look to men for help on 
tough problems. Sometimes I have to 
fight that weakness myself. But I had 
rather effective early training; my Irish 
mother taught me to stand my ground 
with my six brothers. 

“Any job should go to the person 
best qualified, and women shouldn't 
be shown any preference,” believes the 
Atlanta superintendent. “But there is 
one advantage a woman superintendent 
has: she can’t be accused of showing 
partiality in her appointments. Women 
teachers sometimes complain that a 
man superintendent gives the best posi- 
tions to the men. They can’t say that 
about one of their own sex. 


COEDUCATION APPROVED 


“Gambling and betting on football 
games was really the root of our 
trouble when we were opposed two 
years ago in our determination to place 
our high schools on a coeducational 
basis,” explained Miss. Jarrell. “Some 
of the alumni profited from the suc- 
cess of the two great football teams of 
our Boys High School and our Boys 
Technical School. At that time all of 
the boys enrolled in our public schools 
attended one of these two schools, and 
the followers of the teams did not want 
these schools disbanded. 

“Atlanta had grown to be a metro- 
politan city overnight, and transporta- 
tion facilities, particularly during the 
war years, had reached a stage where 
there was just no room on the buses 
and streetcars for boys and girls. All 
of Atlanta’s high school children, both 
Negro and white, had to be brought 
into the center of town each morning, 
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since Boys High, Tech High, and Girls 
High were located downtown. 

“Many children spent two hours a 
day getting to and from school. You 
can imagine the problems that we 
faced getting pupils to school on time, 
to say nothing of the criticism we re- 
ceived because great groups of boys 
and girls collected in downtown drug- 
stores and picture shows after school 
hours. Community coeducational high 
schools have solved this. 

“It is true that some of our high 
school teachers were reluctant to face 
coeducation, but they like it now. And 
our students are much happier. 

“We really practice the open-door 
policy with the press here,” com- 
mented the Atlanta superintendent 
when she was complimented on a 
newspaper editorial expressing full 
support for her and the board. 

“That side door to my office is al- 
ways open to the reporters; they come 
in at any time and listen to conferences 
or interviews. They always receive 
answers to their questions or the facts 
about the schools that they desire. And 
why shouldn't they? The schools be- 
long to the public, and citizens are 
entitled to all the facts. 


DO-GOODERS HINDER PROGRESS 


“We are honestly trying to give the 
Negroes better educational opportuni- 
ties. Our Negroes who live here and 
understand the problems of the South 
are working with us, but agitation 
comes from outsiders or from those 
who have been here only a short time. 
The favorite tactic of the ‘do-gooders’ 
is to start legal proceedings; there 
seems to be an epidemic of court ac- 
tions now. It really isn’t equal educa- 
tional opportunity that they want; what 
they really are fighting for is to put 
Negro children into the same schools 
with the white children.” 

“Would you rather have federal aid 
for school operation now or for the 
construction of new schools?” 

“We should like it any way we can 
get it, and we certainly need it.” 











Native of Atlanta, teacher and 
principal in its public schools since 
1916, Ira Jarrell became superin- 
tendent in 1944, succeeding Willis 
A. Sutton. Atlanta's "Woman of 
the Year" in 1947, her many in- 
terests include Sunday school su- 
perintendency and director of 
Salvation Army, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, and Atlanta's Symphony 
Guild and its Community Chest. 


“But don’t you think there would 
be less danger of federal control of the 
instructional program if the money 
went to buildings only?” 

“If you know teachers as I do,” she 
replied, “you know that no one is go- 
ing to tell them what to teach or how 
to teach.” 

“What is the effect ef extending the 
voting right to 18 year olds?” was the 
next question. 

“It has motivated the teaching of 
citizenship in our high schools. The 
young people really appreciate the 
privilege of voting and have registered 
in large numbers; but, of course, we 
do not know whether they have voted 
any differently than our older citizens. 

“Our program here is the program 
of the entire school board and not 
merely of the superintendent and a 
board majority,” said Miss Jarrell. 
“There has to be total agreement by 
the board before we are ready to start 
any important step. 

“We realize that if the board does 
not agree, we can hardly expect to sell 
what we are doing to the public. This 
has been our policy ever since I took 
office five years ago, and we have 
never been sorry for any step we have 


taken so far."—Reported by A. H. R. 
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ALLAN KLINE, president of Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, owns 440 acre farm near Vinton, lowa. 


ALBERT S. GOSS, head of National Grange, is city born 


but he is an experienced wheat-grower and dairyman. 





F A RM E R $ confide hopes and complaints about public school 


through spokesmen for their national organizations 


EEN to a meeting of farm folks 
lately? Heard the speeches they 
make? The resolutions they pass? 

Big and deep are the issues farmers 
and their wives face. The 1948 address 
to the National Grange by its master, 
Albert S. Goss, is a feat in speech- 
making. The index to Goss’ speech in- 
cludes forty-five entries. Among them 
are the reciprocal trade, the continental 
shelf (touching on that troublesome 
tideland oil situation), F.A.O., I.F.A.P., 
monetary reform, world wheat agree- 
ment, and the knotty questions of 
parity and price support. 

Resoiutions adopted at the American 
Farm Bureau Federation last month 
cover price level stability, price con- 
trols, basing point systems, land and 
water use, research, labor-management 
relations, old age and survivors’ insur- 
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ance, and a score of other farm prob- 
lems. The battles that preceded adop- 
tion of Farm Bureau resolutions show 
that delegates know what they want. 

Pity the farm youth whose teacher 
has nothing more to offer him than 
grammar, civics and dried-out algebra! 

Pity, too, the rural classroom or voca- 
tional “ag” teacher who has only a few 
old-fashioned teaching tools to work 
with. As the head of the National 
Farmers Union told me, “A boy cannot 
run a farm these days without being 
educated.” 

The farm boy is still called upon to 
do his chores on gloomy mornings. The 
farm girl still helps with cooking and 
baking. Half the farmer’s work is still 
done by hand. But the other half is 
done by an amazing variety of ma- 
chines, the number of which increases. 


B. P. BRODINSKY 
Washington, D.C. 


At Beltsville, Md., government ex- 
perts showed farmers how to use a 
tree-planter which can set out sixty or 
sixty-five trees a minute; a contour 
liner which marks out contour lines 
without use of surveyor instruments 
five times as fast as older methods, and 
a shrub-destroyer which rides through 
underbrush, grinds it up and dumps it 
back on the ground as fertilizer. 


RURAL REVOLUTION ON WHEELS 


The last eight years brought a rural 
revolution on wheels. Today, US. 
farmers use twice as many tractors, 
grain combines, and corn pickers as 
they did in 1940. 

How fares rural education under this 
impact? Are there any changes in 
thinking on schools in what President 
Allan Kline of the Farm Bureau called 
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JIM PATTON is 
head of the Na- 
tional Farmers 
Union. A former 
gym teacher, in- 
surance agent 
and farmer, he is 
New-Dealish in 


point of view. 











this “speeded-up, changed, contracted 
world”? 

Farmers seek to promote their in- 
terests through three major national or- 
ganizations, each having offices in the 


; 
f 
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nation’s capital. 

The Farm Bureau Federation ( 1,325,- 
826 farm families) is known as “con- 
servative” in Washington, drawing its 
greatest strength from the South and 
the Midwest. Its president, Allan Kline, 
is 52 years old, hails from near Vinton, 
lowa, and owns a 440 acre farm on 
which he reared three children. 

The Grange (850,000 members), 
oldest of the farm groups, has been 
called the “center” of the three. Its na- 
tional master is Albert Goss, city born, 
with years of wheat growing and 
dairying experience, and who knows 
{ farm problems as few Americans do. 

Left of center is busy Jim Patton, 
youngest of the three men I inter- 
viewed and leader of the smallest farm 
organization, the National Farmers 
Union (450,000 members). He was 
born in Kansas 46 years ago, was edu- 
cated in public schools, and has worked 
at a variety of jobs—gym teacher, life 
insurance agent, and farmer. 

He is considered New-Dealish, hav- 
ing supported most of Roosevelt's farm 
policies. Early in our talk he said: 
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“We in the Farmers Union believe 
there is a great reservoir of unused 
human resources in our country. There 
lies our greatest human waste. Mil- 
lions of children in rural areas grow 
up unable to use their great natural 
abilities because of poor schooling.” 

When I asked Mr. Patton, “What 
do farmers expect of their school sys- 
tem?” he replied: 

“To educate the individual so that 
he may develop his highest potential- 
ity. 


EMPHASIS ON “FUNDAMENTALS” 


The same question to Mr. Kline 
brought this answer: 


“We expect a curriculum strong in ° 


fundamentals, without too many frills, 
but with adequate attention to voca- 
tional subjects.” 

And Mr. Goss replied simply: “The 
three R’s. More vocational training.” 

There is support for all three views 
among a large body of local farm 
leaders and rural educators. 

One such panel recently said: 

“Reading, writing, spelling and 
arithmetic need to be taught to rural 
children more effectively so that they 
will be usable in everyday life.” 

A group of New England farm 
leaders went on record as follows: 













“Science, mathematics, English, mu- 
sic, the arts, bookkeeping and com- 
mercial law are needed in rural living 
as in city living.” 

More than 300 agricultural leaders 
recently rated the value of high school 
subjects to rural youths. They said it 
would be “excellent” for rural youths 
to have vocational agriculture, home 
economics, mathematics, English, sci- 
ence and bookkeeping. They thought 
it would be “good” for rural students 
to have fine arts, typing, social studies, 
physical education, and industrial arts. 
But they thought Latin and modern 
foreign languages of little value to 
young people who are to spend their 
lives on farms. 

Mr. Kline believes that courses in 
human nutrition not only would be 
“excellent” but are “imperative.” His 
Farm Bureau resolved last month that 
“the study of nutrition should be in- 
stigated immediately in our elementary 
and high schools.” 

“The Farm Bureau recognizes,’ Mr. 
Kline said, “that such a program calls 
for the training of more teachers in 
nutrition at teachers colleges.” 

He believes colleges should be en- 
couraged to do more research in this 
field and that medical students should 
get good training in human nutrition. 
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The National Grange would add 
one more subject to the curriculum. 

Said Mr. Goss: “We want schools 
to restore the courses on temperance 
they used to teach years ago. I still 
remember as a youth seeing slides 
which showed how liquor eats the 
liver and lights out of a body. Maybe 
that is not a good way to do it, but 
something has to be done to educate 
against the evils of liquor, as our last 
convention proposed.” 

And Mr. Patton favors still another 
subject: 

“The American farm is a very dan- 
gerous place. The accident rate is 
higher on the farm than in the city. 
Farmers use big, complicated machines, 
and children come in daily contact 
with them. Therefore, every school 
should require a thorough first-aid 
course and other measures to cut down 
accidents.” 

Each of the leaders emphasized the 
need for American history and citizen- 
ship. 

“To us in the Farmers Union,” said 
Mr. Patton, “American history is para- 
mount. The living stories of our lead- 
ers as they fought for free institutions 
throughout our history should be em- 
phasized. There should be less atten- 
tion to war and more to peace. The 
causes of wars, however, should be 
given a great deal of attention.” 

Pointing to resolutions his Farm 
Bureau adopted at Atlantic City in De- 
cember, Mr. Kline said: 

“These emphasize that there is no 
escape from individual responsibility. 
Each child, youth and adult must plan 
to take his full share of American citi- 
zenship. And the public schools must 
help the child appreciate this point of 
view. 

Farm children will better understand 
the American way of life if the story 
of farmers’ movements is included in 
social studies, farm leaders from five 
Midwestern States said recently. 

“Include the study of cooperatives,” 
urged a New England group of farm- 
ers on another occasion. “This will 
also contribute to the study of co- 
operation with others, which is an 
essential of good citizenship.” 

The farm organizations do not al- 
ways agree on issues. But they do 
agree on the importance of coopera- 
tives and on teaching about this way 
of doing business. That is why the 
three farm groups sponsor a fourth 
organization—the American Institute 
of Cooperation—which speaks authori- 
tatively on cooperatives. 
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Farmers also agree on the impor- 
tance of teaching conservation. “Con- 
servation should be a part of all school 
activities—not a separate Course on a 
particular level,” said agricultural lead- 
ers at a regional conference for Mon- 
tana, Oregon and Washington. To this 
statement another group recently 
added, “Well organized conservation 
programs which teach sound conserva- 
tion practices through the wise use of 
natural resources must be introduced 
at the elementary, secondary, college 
and adult levels.” 


SOME COMPLAINTS 


The three farm leaders were not 
eager to talk about public school short- 
comings. But as I pressed the question, 
“What are the farmers’ chief com- 
plaints against the public schools?” the 
men began to discourse on the topic— 
each in characteristic fashion. 


Mr. PATTON: “I should phrase 
this question a little differently and 
say that the farmer’s chief complaint 
is that he is discriminated against in 
the field of education. As far as public 
education is concerned, the farmer is, 
and always has been, the city man’s 
poor relation. A large part of the rural 
educational system is a slum—a dis- 
grace to the nation. The little red 
schoolhouse should be torn down and 
a streamlined educational institution 
put in its place. Although the trend is 
toward consolidation, it has been tak- 
ing place mostly in urban centers and 
in rich states. 

“And as for differences in urban 
and rural teachers’ salaries, you educa- 
tors know full well that sad story... . 
In other words, we in the Farmers 
Union would rather not complain 
about what the schools are doing but 
about the economic and social circum- 
stances which force the schools to be 
what they are.” 


Mr. KLINE: “The commonest 
‘gripe’ is about the poor quality of 
teaching. Reason for this probably is 
that country schools have a high per- 
centage of poorly paid teachers, and 
low salaries do not attract the best 
teachers. We are unhappy to have 
our school children taught by young 
girls with meager education. Farmers 
realize the critical need for better 
trained teachers.” 

He pointed proudly to the Iowa 
Farm Bureau’s annual award of eight- 
een college scholarships to high 
school seniors who plan to teach in 
country schools. 


Mr. Goss: “The biggest complaint 


farm people have against public 
schools and educators is that they try 
to take away our children from home 
and community life. Through con- 
solidation, elementary schools take 
children many miles from their homes. 
Through consolidated high schools the 
children are taken into large towns 
and even cities where there are many 
chances for mischief.” 

Mr. Goss said time and time again 
that the public school interferes too 
much with the home life of children. 

“The school, for example, is trying 
to provide so-called recreation for farm 
children. We do not object to recrea- 
tion in connection with school work. 
But the school is going too far in try- 
ing to provide after-school and eve- 
ning recreation. This is a mistake,” he 
said. “If the school did not interfere, 
the community and the home would 
find plenty of recreational opportuni- 
ties for their children. 

“I go to Grange meetings all over 
the country. Another complaint I hear 
—and it is growing louder and more 
frequent—is this: Schoolteachers and 
school officials are trying to force upon 
farm children so-called ‘professional 
standards.’ They insist that a class- 
room should have no more than so 
many pupils and that a school should 
have so many classrooms and that there 
should be a special teacher for every 
subject, and so on. 


NO TEACHERS-COLLEGE APPROACH 


“These, I say, are purely professional 
standards. They have little relation to 
the needs of farm kids. The farmer 
doesn’t care what the professional pat- 
terns should be. He is interested in his 
boy and girl. 

“School officials must give up the 
teachers-college approach to the prob- 
lem and must adopt the parent's ap- 
proach. Consolidation is a case in 
point. We in the Grange believe in 
consolidation. But not too much of it. 
We like consolidation in certain cases 
and in certain parts of the country, 
but we don’t like it everywhere. In 
some instances consolidation does 
more harm than good. Yet the edu- 
cator insists on complete consolidation. 

“I guess you can put it this way: 
We are against the inflexibility of 
consolidation, and we are against any 
inflexible theory which will strait 
jacket our farm children. We have got 
to mix common sense with theories. If 
consolidation means that the school is 
pulled out of community life, takes 
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the children too far away from home, 
then it is not good. The schools should 
try to preserve community and home 
life and do nothing to hurt it.” 


CONSOLIDATION AND DELINQUENCY 


Mr. Goss insisted that consolidation 
is in many cases responsible for the 
growing juvenile delinquency in rural 
areas. 

A sad fact is that a large number of 
rural youths drop out of high school 
after a brief encounter with secondary 
education. Statistics to prove that point 
can be found in every county. But 
why? Is it the “failure of the high 
school to catch the imagination” of the 
adolescent farm boy and girl, as one 
farm leader said? Is the parent's lack 
of interest responsible? 

“Just as great a percentage of coun- 
try parents as City parents want their 
children graduated from high school,” 
Mr. Kline assured me. “All the farm 
leaders I ever met believe a high school 
education is as important for rural 
youth as it is for city youth.” 

Mr. Goss explained: “It’s a question 
of income. Low income forces the fam- 
ily to put the youngster to work before 
he finishes high school. Now, last year 
farmers had their best year as far as 
income is concerned. Yet it was still 
one-half of what the city income 
was. Nevertheless, I should like to 
make a prediction here. Because the 
farmer did have a good year, more 
kids will probably stay and finish high 
school this year than ever before.” 

Mr. Patton went into the matter 
even farther. “We all know,” he said, 
“that proportionately more farm chil- 
dren drop out of school early than do 
city children. As a partial remedy, the 
Fair Labor Standards Act should be 
amended to make illegal the employ- 
ment of any child during school hours 
on farms. 

“However, we know that inadequate 
schools and teachers are also responsi- 
ble for farm children’s dropping out 
of school early. In some areas there 
are no rural high schools at all. Merely 
passing a law requiring school attend- 
ance would not bring the children back 
or hold them. The important thing is 
to get some decent school 
buildings, equipment, recrea- 
tional facilities, and trained 
teachers. For this a compre- 
hensive federal, state and 
county program is necessary.” 

“Could you be more speci- 
fic?” I asked. 

“First, farmers have got 
to get their sources of in- 
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come organized so that it will 
permit more money for _ educa- 
tion,” Mr. Patton pointed out. “Let 


me say right here that more land 
taxes will not provide enough funds. 
This would throw the financial struc- 
ture still more out of balance. The 
great sources of wealth are skilled 
labor and machines. This wealth is 
siphoned off by those who own the 
machines and utilize the labor—the 
manpower which has been produced at 
great cost by the rural population. 

“In most instances, as soon as the 
farm boys and girls are at the age 
where they become earners they leave 
agriculture. For generations agriculture 
has been subsidizing business in this 
way. 

“That is why it is time to reorganize 
and refinance our educational system 
on a basis of federal aid to education. 
We definitely favor federal aid to edu- 
cation. Farmers Union representatives 
in Washington are reintensifying their 
efforts to get such a bill passed through 
the 81st Congress. It is one of our 
major legislative goals for 1949.” 


FOR FEDERAL AID, IF... 


The other two farm groups do not 
see in federal aid the panacea so loudly 
hailed by many educators. 

The cautious language of Mr. 
Kline’s Farm Bureau is typical. 

“We urge state, county and local 
units of the Farm Bureau to study the 
needs of their own schools and encour- 
age effective action to improve the 
educational system,” reads the latest 
Farm Bureau resolution. “We favor 
reasonable federal grants-in-aid to be 
distributed to states on an equitable 
basis with due consideration for need. 

“Any federal aid program must pro- 
vide absolute state and local control 
over education.” 

The Grange’s position on federal aid 
to education was stated by Mr. Goss as 
follows: 


“For twenty-five years we have been - 


for federal aid—with two exceptions. 
In the early 1930's we condemned fed- 
eral aid, and we opposed it again in 
1946, because we were afraid that with 
federal dollars will come federal con- 





trol. That is the big thing our people 
fear. Will the federal government get 
a toe hold in our schools? If so, will 
some Washington politician someday 
have some specific propaganda he'll 
want to push through? That is what 
happened with Hitler and Mussolini. 

“But if federal aid is safeguarded 
by ample local control, we're for it. 
We came out for federal aid in 1947 
because we thought that Senator Taft 
wrote a bill which prohibited control. 
This year our convention again favored 
federal aid because we think it’s pos- 
sible to enact a system of checks which 
will keep the rural school out of Wash- 
ington’s reach.” 


FOR MODERNIZED U.S. OFFICE 


The Farmers Union, free of morbid 
fears of bureaucracy, wants a “mod- 
ernized” U.S. Office of Education 
“with a bureau of rural education” to 
sponsor “many rural education work- 
shops which will bring together rural 
community leaders, schoolmen and 
others.” 

The Farmers Union has many sup- 
porters in this last position. Farmers 
from seven Midwest states hinted not 
so long ago that financially they were 
better able than ever before to make 
reforms in the public schools. What 
was lacking was a bond between 
farmer and educator. 

“Farm leaders and educators should 
meet together frequently work 
together in the old town-meeting tra- 
dition .. . focus attention on problems 
of rural education and secure 
action.” 


WANT MORE VOICE IN POLICIES 


And in New England, a conference 
of farm leaders said flatly: “We should 
have a greater voice in establishing 
educational policy.” 

All farm groups oppose universal 
military training. .. . A large percent- 
age of farm leaders believe that schools 
in small towns overemphasize prepara- 
tion for city life... . A large majority 
of farmers favor paying teachers to stay 
in the community during the summer 
to give educational and recreational 
leadership. . . . Rural schools in gen- 

eral do not use community 
resources enough in teaching. 

And, finally, the last entry 
in my notebook read: “Text- 


‘ books should be modified to 


give proper emphasis to rural 
life so that pupils can see 
the advantage of life in the 
country and the challenges 
inherent in rural life.” 
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TEACHERS MUST BE HUMAN 


if only parents could find some way of getting to know them 


VER since my son started his 

senior year in high school there 
have been unmistakable signs that my 
fitteen-year term as his unpaid guide 
and mentor is ending. Last Septem- 
ber when he began working on some- 
thing involving x to the mt) power, he 
refused my help. This shows he is 
smarter than I am because x alone, 
without any mth stuff, would throw 
me. He declines verbs and my assist- 
ance. Sometimes he constructs draw- 
ings of what look like business cards 
flying into one another at all angles 
and says “It’s plane geometry—but 
you wouldn’t know about it.” 

More recently he has been im- 
mersed in something called Chaucer. 
When I point out that this man 
Chaucer can’t spell, and why bother 
with him, my son gives me a pitying 
look. He shows no interest in my 


offer of a twenty year old tuxedo. 
Yes, the old man is through as a help- 





"You wouldn't know about it, Dad." 
The son is wiser than the parent. 


er. Somewhere between the ages of 
3 and 17 my son made the discovery 
that he knows more than his paternal 
parent. 

As I look back over the years, I find 
that even with the best intentions in 
the world, even with frequent re- 
minders from school and P.T.A. to 
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“help your child,” there was little I 
was able to do for him. 

Preschool years weren't so_ bad. 
That was when he sat in my lap with 
picture books with such improbable 
titles as “William Woodchuck and 
His Trip to Yellowstone by Motor- 
cycle.” After I read such books aloud 
for the dozenth time they became bor- 
ing (to me). Since my son couldn't 
read, there was nothing to prevent me 
from skipping whole paragraphs and 
even altering the plot as I went along 
to satisfy my fiendish desire to make 
him stare. 

Then came the era of comic books. 
It was a dull evening when I didn’t 
have to read at least half a dozen 
aloud. Even though he still couldn't 
read, he detected my efforts to skip 
whole sections of the badly printed 
books. 

When school days started I re- 
ceived notices from school and P.T.A. 
saying, in effect, “Cut out the horse- 
play. Give your child some assistance. 
Make it easier for his teachers by 
helping him with homework.” Of 
course, as a good parent, I was willing 
to do this, but I needed a clear mind. 
For instance, what was this 1-A and 
1-B business and what were “semes- 
ters’? By a brilliant process of rea- 
soning I decided 1 was the first grade. 
But was A lower than B or vice versa? 
When I went to school there were 
grades from first to eighth, then fresh- 
man, sophomore, junior and senior 
years in high school, then ditto col- 
lege. What's all this new talk about 
A and B, semesters, ninth and tenth 
grades, junior high? 

Efforts to decipher all this left my 
mind muddy, so it was not surprising 
I fell flat on my face when I tried 
to show him how “nine from seven- 
teen leaves eight.” As an adult I 


knew this was so but how to demon- 
strate it? What were the rules in- 
volved? 

Finally, in desperation, I said “How 
would you do this?” He made seven- 
teen light pencil dots on the paper, 
erased nine and counted what was, 
left. Then, perhaps feeling the breath 





Rather than interpret, today's report 
card needs to have an interpreter. 


of a stern teacher on his neck, he 
carefully erased everything. 

Even though I say so myself, my 
son has brains. Long after he has 
forgotten school rules of arithmetic 
he will not be at a loss for the answer 
to domestic or business problems. All 
he needs to do is count on his ten 
toes. Unquestionably he will use his 
father’s method of finding the hypot- 
enuse of a triangle when no one is 
around to do square root. It’s a sim- 
ple method—just put a chalk triangle 
on a barn floor and measure the diag- 
onal line. 

Another arithmetic problem of 
those early days involved the man 
who bought a washing machine for 
$100 cash. Had he wanted ninety 
days’ credit, the price would have been 
$160. What interest would he pay? 

That isn't too difficult a problem 
for a business man, provided he is 
permitted to get his answer in a sort 
of trial and error way. But, wait a 
minute—what kind of an appliance 
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dealer charges that kind of interest? 
Does the Better Business Bureau know 
about this—and what of the usury 
laws? You see how my sincere efforts 
to help get sidetracked? 

Somewhere in those lower grades I 
found geography was called “social 
science.” This was disturbing, as was 
the type of report card issued ever so 
often. My own report cards of many 
years ago carried just a number or 
percentage. If that number was near 
100—fine. If it was below 50, the 
student was thrown out of school. 

My son’s cards showed numerous 
letters of the alphabet, plus and minus 
marks and a group of factors that 
seemed to affect other subjects. Under 
the heading of “civics,” it appeared 
that if the boy combed his hair in 
the history class, it had a tendency to 
improve his grades in arithmetic. 

In an effort to find out how I could 
be of constructive help at home I 
attended several P.T.A. meetings, 
thinking I could meet teachers there 
and discuss problems of education. 
Unfortunately, few teachers attended, 
the meetings were uniformly dull, and 
the only bright spot was holiday meet- 
ings at which students presented 
Christmas plays. Invariably the little, 
unpredictable tots did something to 
confound teachers, to the intense glee 
of all parents except the offender's. 

Eventually the boy, with a minimum 
of help from me, slipped from elemen- 
tary school into junior high, and it 
was at this time that I had my big 
inspiration. If parents cannot meet 
with and talk to teachers at P.T.A., 
why not visit them in the classroom 
after students are dismissed for the 
day? Here’s how that plan works. 

After repeated attempts to get away 
from my desk in the middle of the 
day, I finally reached the school at 
3:10—five minutes after closing time. 
Four of the five teachers I wanted to 
visit had gone home, and the fifth 
exhibited every desire to leave the 
building fast. Not such a good idea 
after all! 

One year this school tried out a new 
idea—a free-for-all on the gym floor 
for parents, teachers and students. 
Teachers were stationed in groups un- 
der signs reading “History,” “Mathe- 
matics.” Parents were asked to locate 
teachers under the right signs, but the 
arrangement broke down because 
teachers instructing in more than one 
subject were forced to skip back and 
forth, to the intense confusion of 
everyone. 
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Why can't parents 
and teachers spend 
an evening over a 
few bottles of beer 
or some poker? 


Came the time when my son left 
junior high for the last lap at the 
senior high building. Now he was 
hopelessly ahead of me in all branches 
of learning, but, even so, 1 might have 
helped him had I known how to do 
it. As worldly knowledge goes, I 
know as little or as much as the aver- 
age parent, but I had forgotten the 
rules of school days. Sure, I could 
provide answers to the simpler prob- 
lems of the lower grades, but I couldn't 
explain how in the world I arrived at 
those answers. 

Now, as I look back at some twelve 
years of trying to help with school 
problems, I find that even the parent 
who still retains his knowledge of 
math and grammar rules, history and 
geography facts is helpless when it 
comes to trying tO assist a son Of 
daughter. We were taught in a dif- 
ferent way in our time. My son's 
teachers might just as well reconcile 
themselves to the fact that I am a 
liability when it comes to homework. 

Undoubtedly we parents could lend 
a hand in a moral way by getting bet- 
ter acquainted with teaching problems, 
but I doubt if it can be done through 
P.T.A. The meetings I have attended 
have been dreary, and held in dreary 
surroundings. Attendance assays about 
99 per cent parents and 1 per cent 
teachers. 
because no father likes to work over- 
time in his shop or office, and mothers 
get fed up with home surroundings. 
It's unfair to ask teachers to hang 
around the school after hours. 

Isn't it possible to hold a parent- 
teacher get-together in a spot where 
everyone can unbend? Is it necessary 
to have a meeting devoted to uninter- 
esting committee reports, dull financial 
statements, amateurish piano solos and 
addresses that are of no particular in- 
terest to anyone? 

I have a great deal of respect and a 
lot of admiration for teachers (and 


This last isn’t surprising ~ 





some fear left over from my own 
school days), but they mast be human. 
Why not a meeting somewhere where 


(someone will hate me for this) 
teachers and parents can open a few 
bottles of beer, where those who like 
jokes, poker or even dice can indulge 
before or after the business of the 
evening? Why not some pleasant, 
colorful surroundings for a change, 
and refreshments along more attractive 
lines than coffee and doughnuts? 

As for the business of the evening 
—anything of more personal interest 
than what we parents hear now. Some 
intimate round-table discussions where 
a mild cuss-word comes out now and 
then will go far to give parent and 
teacher a better appreciation of what 
cach is up against. No more of this 
“Mr. Chairman, may I have the floor?” 

Years ago it was the custom for 
country teachers to board at the homes 
in the community. Surely teacher and 
parents had plenty of time then to 
talk about common problems in the 
evening. Perhaps that’s the only way 
to meet my son’s teachers now and to 
talk with them quietly. If they have 
their own homes, as I suspect they do, 
then I'll board them from 8:30 to mid- 
night some evening, singly or all five 
together. I believe, from what my boy 
tells me, they are “good guys,” but 
evidently I can’t get acquainted with 
them through regular school channels. 

So, the latchstring is out, you five 
teachers. Just give me enough notice 
to get some refreshments in. And 
when the evening is over we'll have a 
better joint understanding of what 
makes Roger tick. After such an inti- 
mate evening, it won’t be Mr. Gymer 
and Mr. Jenkins but Fred and Roy. 

I think that if [ could get ac- 
quainted with those teachers who have 
my son in charge during the day, it 
would be more than a duty to help 
them increase their earnings. It would 
be a distinct personal pleasure. 
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HICKORY STICK BLUES 


. *  eraig a score of popular publica- 
tions break out in a rash of dis- 
cussion of the question: “To Spank or 
Not to Spank”; when one of the lead- 
ing news weeklies headlines an article 
on “Love-Discipline versus Hate-Disci- 
pine”; when a great city board of edu- 
cation votes the return of corporal 
punishment after once condemning its 
use—then it is high time for the school 
administrator to reexamine his own 
stand on the question. 

Many school folk kid themselves 
that corporal punishment is a thing of 
the past when schooling was “a pain 
to the body, a weariness to the mind, 
and a disgust to the heart.” They 
would like to believe that it no longer 
exists in the schoolroom except in iso- 
lated cases. 

Unfortunately, they are wrong. The 
conditions that contribute to undesir- 
able pupil behavior and resulting 
strong-arm methods are increasing 
every day. They lie incipient in every 
overcrowded classroom or inadequate 
school building, in the frustration of 
overworked, underpaid, inadequately 
prepared teachers, in the inexperience 
of overzealous school administrators, 
in the lack of community understand- 
ing of the objectives of modern edu- 
cation, and in the be-bopation of the 
youngsters of the postwar period. 

Corporal punishment as a means of 
school control is sanctioned in all the 
states of the Union with the shining 
exception of New Jersey. It is per- 
mitted by common law which holds 
that the teacher may use it for the 
purpose of correction and within the 
limits of moderation or, as one state 
puts it, “reasonable in manner and de- 
gree.” Such legal double-talk has re- 
sulted in the discomfiture of many a 
hard-hitting school teacher. 

The law is “strengthened” in many 
places by a maximum of pedogogical 
maneuvering, such as getting the con- 
sent of the parent, having witnesses 
present, or, so help us, by using some 
instrument of torture that doesn’t leave 
evidence. 
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accompanied an 
extended treat- 
ment of the sub- 
ject contained in 
a recent supervi- 
sory letter sent 
out by the New 
York State Educa- 
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Has not the time come when school 
administrators should recognize that 
education has attained sufficient ma- 
turity not to need spanking, that the 
laws relating to corporal punishment 
are the product of a by-gone concep- 
tion of education, that the fixing of 
habits, attitudes and knowledges which 
such punishment is supposed to ac- 
complish is completely foreign to the 
modern democratic approach to edu- 
cation? The child, so punished, may, 
indeed, learn the multiplication table. 
He will also learn to loathe the sub- 
ject, the teacher, and the school; to 
fear, to hate, to lie, and to cheat. 

Corporal punishment? No! Disci- 
pline, control, order? Yes, by all 
means! The attainment of discipline 
is, after all, largely a matter of physical 


factors, an understanding of what 
makes a child tick, and everlasting 
planning—planning a daily program 
that meets the needs of children, plan- 
ning that gives outlet for purposeful 
group and individual activities, seeing 
to it that children know thoroughly 
and clearly their aims, purposes and 
goals. In all this planning, the admin- 
istrator may help by arranging friendly, 
“nontension” faculty meetings, by 
straightening out the bumps in the 
age-grade charts, by rearranging tough 
teaching schedules, by liberal use of 
visiting days, or by reassignment of 
teacher responsibilities. 

Physical factors influence pupil be- 
havior. Is there enough space in the 
room? Are seats comfortable, suitably 
arranged, and adjusted to size? Does 
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the classroom have a home-like appear- 
ance? Is the lighting suitable? Are 
recreation facilities adequate? 

Good teaching plays its part. Is the 
teacher democratic? Does she use “we,” 
“our,” “us,” instead of “I want,” “you 
do,” “do it for me”? Does she call 
each child by name? Is the program 
varied, interesting and a little dra- 
matic? 

School children respond to praise; 
they like to be busy; they love drama 


and color as they hate monotony. Does 
the teacher realize that sheer boredom 
is responsible for many behavior prob- 
lems, and 85° F. will raise something 
besides the room temperature? Does 
the administrator know that there is a 
definite correlation between undesir- 
able pupil behavior and poor equip- 
ment, limited teaching materials, and 
narrow courses of study? 

Helen Steers Burgess says: “If we 
can stop thinking of our children as 





‘good’ or ‘bad’ but as learning; if we 
can use every skill that our own love 
brings and that science can contribute 
to reveal to us what life looks like to a 
child and to interpret our values in 
terms that are understandable to a 
child; if we can do these things and 
at the same time enjoy our children 
in each swiftly passing phase, then 
truly, that old bugbear, ‘the discipline 
problem,’ will dissolve into the splen- 
did process of learning how to live.” 


ANTAGONISMS aisoppear among pupils atter Spanish 


teaching is introduced into all grades 


J. CLOYD MILLER 


Superintendent of Schools 
Deming, N.M. 


PANISH-AMERICAN boys and 

girls are accepted as part of the 
school and the community in Deming, 
N.M., today largely because of a pro- 
gram begun in the public schools there 
eight years ago. 

At that time few Spanish speaking 
children entered high school in Dem- 
ing, even though 50 per cent of the 
people in the community were Span- 
ish-Americans. How to keep these chil- 
dren in school for a longer period of 
time was a real problem; its root was 
the antagonism between Anglo-Amer- 
icans and Spanish-Americans. 


GRADUALLY PUSHED DOWN 

We began our attempt to solve the 
problem by teaching Spanish, and em- 
phasizing various aspects of Latin- 
American culture, in the fourth to the 
eighth grades of the Deming schools. 
Before then, three years of Spanish 
had been offered in high school, but 
none was offered in grade school. 

Spanish was taught thirty minutes 
each day to the fourth, fifth and sixth 
graders, and forty-five minutes each 
day to the seventh and eighth graders. 
We have continued teaching Spanish 
in those grades and about three years 
ago began teaching it in the first three 
grades. Each primary teacher gives 
her pupils a vocabulary, and they learn 
to make some sentences. Students in 
our eleventh grade Spanish class help 
them with their accents. 
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By the time our students complete 
their third year of Spanish in high 
school they can converse freely in 
Spanish as well as in English. Spanish 
speaking students learn to speak the 
langauge correctly and learn enough 
grammar to know why certain words 
and forms are correct. 

An appreciation of the culture of 
the Spanish-American people has been 
developed among the children so that 
much of the lack of respect the Anglo- 
Americans and Latin-Americans had 
for each other has disappeared. Nine 
years ago Spanish-American boys did 
not go out for football. There was no 
rule about it, but the boys knew they 
would be crippled if they tried out for 
the team. Now about half the mem- 
bers of our football squad are Spanish- 
American boys. Rock fights between 
the groups, common nine years ago, 
are unheard of now. 

This improved attitude apparently 
has carried over into the community. 
A chapter of the Pan American Round 
Table was organized here three years 
ago. About the same time, the city 
council for the first time opened the 
municipal swimming pool to Spanish- 
Americans. 

In the seventh and eighth grades 
inter-American affairs are emphasized. 
Annually the pupils in those grades 
work out some project in this field. 
Last year their project was in the field 
of transportation. They made minia- 


ture models of all forms of transporta- 
tion used in the various countries in 
the Western Hemisphere. This year 
they are working on a musical unit and 
are making models of all musical in- 
struments used in the Americas. Some 
of the models are large enough to be 
played. 

Pupils have collected flags of all 
countries in the Americas. Most of 
the flags are gifts of the presidents 
of the countries, but some are gifts of 
the embassies in Washington, D.C. 
The president of Venezuela sent a 914 
by 14 foot flag bearing his coat of 
arms. 

Seventh and eighth graders have 
sent boxes of books, athletic equip- 
ment, and other school supplies to 
schools in some South American coun- 
tries and have received gifts in return. 
Between 100 and 150 pupils carry on 
correspondence in Spanish with pen 
pals in Spanish speaking countries. 


EXCHANGE OF TEACHERS, PUPILS 


Our Spanish teachers and teachers 
in Mexico have exchanged visits, and 
we now are working for an exchange 
of pupils. A group of twenty advanced 
Spanish students from Deming made a 
trip to Chihuahua, Mexico, during the 
Christmas vacation. 

In addition to school classes, our 
teachers have offered several adult 
classes in Spanish which have been 
well accepted by the community. 
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\ WA 7 
the board can work miracles if given 


CHOOL administrators are not 

miracle men although they are 
sometimes responsible for such a heavy 
load of work that miracles must be 
performed if they are to get through 
it. 

A recent poll (Do we dare mention 
polls any more? ) listed these criticisms 
of education by the public: (1) lack of 
discipline and fundamental character 
training, (2)criticism of the subjects 
taught and their presentation, (3) criti- 
cism of parents for their lack of in- 
terest and control, (4) too many extra- 
curricular activities, (5)schools inade- 
quate and overcrowded, (6)old text- 
books, (7)teacher shortages with re- 
sulting inferior qualifications and in- 
competency, and (8)underpaid teach- 
ers. 

Note that much of this criticism 
stems from the educational process. 
These are the problems that worry the 
administrator. They are the problems 
he knows he should be working on. 
These are the problems that should 
come first. 

Why does the administrator not, 
then, drop all else and concentrate 
upon them? Take a look at his desk! 
Don’t dig too far down. Just take a 
look at a few of the tasks. Legal ques- 
tions, teacher tenure, school reorgani- 
zation, schoolhouse planning, board is- 
sues, tax referendums, supervision of 
construction, transportation, building 
maintenance, public relations all 
these stare him in the face. How does 
he accomplish the apparently impos- 
sible? 

The school district, and its board of 
education, often is not sufficiently far- 
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sighted when it expects the impossible 
of its leadership. It is not being wise 
when it refuses assistance to its most 
expensive employe. 

Visit a large grocery store — inde- 
pendent or chain. The manager cer- 
tainly is not checking stock, prepar- 
ing shelves, stocking compartments 
for the next day, or taking cash at 
the cash register. And yet, we pay 
a school administrator in many com- 
munities thousands of dollars to do 
comparable tasks. A grocery store 
manager certainly is keenly aware of 
every transaction in his business, but 
he is certainly not obliged to perform 
every act. 

In school administration much 
should be delegated, but no adminis- 
trator is worth his salary who is not 
aware of every transaction in his 
school system. 


LEGAL AID NECESSARY 


What are some of the areas in which 
assistance should be given? One is 
school law. The administrator must 
be rather thoroughly familiar with the 
school code of his state, but an attor- 
ney employed by the board to assist, 
correct, supervise and suggest will be 
of inestimable value. 

Let it be understood, however, that 
the attorney should work with and 
for the administrator, and not over 
him. Dictatorial attorneys who con- 
tribute their advice loosely and in an 
unwarranted manner in such matters 
as teacher selection, classroom size, 
lighting, ventilation and selection of 
sites are frequent sources of trouble. 
Good and wise attorneys will restrict 


Northbrook, Ill. 


The public school administrator is 


NOT A MIRACLE MAN tut te ana 


sufficient aid 


their opinions to the legal aspects of 
these and other areas. If their duties 
are properly coordinated and if they 
respect each other's authority and re- 
sponsibilities, the attorney may be of 
vital help to the school administrator. 

The legal phases of school adminis- 
tration constitute a heavy load for the 
administrator. Length of session, holi- 
days, contracts, tax levies, bonds, an- 
ticipation warrants, elections, attend- 
ance and budgets all have aspects for 
which the administrator may well need 
some legal assistance. He must know 
the basic principles involved, and he 
is responsible for the action taken. 

What does the administrator do 
about teacher tenure? He is respon- 
sible to the school district for his acts. 
He must at all times keep the welfare 
of the children in mind. He must also 
see that the teacher is not the recip- 
ient of unwarranted and unfair criti- 
cism. It would appear that a program 
of cooperative evaluation should be 
developed so that all are treated fair- 
ly and the administrator does not 
carry the entire load. We are not 
recommending merit rating as com- 
monly berated or adored, but a co- 
operative program of evaluation and 
in-service training. 

The administrator is constantly 
questioning his own point of view 
in thinking of tenure. How sympa- 
thetic should he be? How much time 
should be allowed for trial and error 
or apprenticeship? How tough should 
he be? Should he allow the legal limit? 
The fact does remain that he must 
steer a straight course so that no 
one receives other than fair treatment. 
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In some states the problem of school 
district reorganization continually 
plagues the administrator. Does he 
consider that consolidation or reor- 
ganization is good, or bad? If the 
people are against it, what should be 
his attitude? If he may lose his posi- 
tion because of his stand for or 
against, what should he do? Here, of 
course, his decision should be made 
on the basis of the effect upon chil- 
dren, whether or not his own security 
is involved. Many times an adminis- 
trator can do more for the cause of 
education by resigning than by re- 
maining and taking without com- 
plaint that which he knows to be bad. 

The administrator is seldom al- 
lowed the luxury of “no comment” or 
“no reaction.” He must be “for” or 
“against.” By the very nature of his 
job he must be hard-hitting but tact- 
ful, assertive but wise. He is criticized 
and blamed for whatever happens. 
That is part of his job. He has this 
consolation, however, that where there 
is definite and specific reaction by the 
public there usually is progress. 


WHEN PLANNING TO BUILD 


Today, one of the administrator's 
most vexing problems is that of school- 
house planning and construction. Our 
purpose here is not to discuss “Do we 
or do we not build now?” Suppose we 
are to build an elementary building, a 
high school building, or an addition. 
Who does the planning of the vari- 
ous areas? Suppose the area to be 
built never has been a part of that 
particular system so that the standards 
and ideals must be brought into sharp 
focus before they can be used. Does 
the administrator do all the planning? 
Not if he is wise! He will be respon- 
sible. He will spark the study, the 
research, the compilation, but he will 
also make use of assistance. He cer- 
tainly will use teachers in the planning 
because they are to make use of the 
building. 

He also should demand consultants 
from nearby universities or the USS. 
Office of Education. Some of these 
people work for a small fee; others 
will contribute their services as a 
part of their field services. Certain 
specialists have set themselves up as 
advisory firms for such purposes and 
will, of course, charge accordingly. 
There is nothing detracted from the 
reputation of the administrator when 
he asks for a consultant. He is merely 
“double checking” his opinions and 
ideas. 
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After the building is planned by 
the architects, who supervises con- 
struction? Some administrators feel 
keenly that their responsibility in- 
cludes practically every phase of con- 
struction. This would appear foolish 
in the extreme. Construction is a 
highly technical job and must be done 
by experts. It is the job of the archi- 
tect to provide such service, and most 
administrators are wise to stay out of 
it. 

Hire the best architects available, 
work closely with them in the plan- 
ning stage, then hold them responsible 
for the completion of the building. 
We do not infer that the administra- 
tor will not know what is going on. 
He must be thoroughly familiar with 
the situation at all times. 


IF MAINTENANCE IS TO BE GOOD 


Once the building is completed, 
who is responsible for the mainte- 
nance? 
plants with poorly kept lawns, un- 
painted doorways, dirty hallways, walls 
in need of paint, unpatched holes in 
plaster, and light fixtures where cob- 
webs cover dead bulbs. From behind 
certain closed doors in these schools 
comes an unpleasant acrid odor indica- 
tive of poor housekeeping. 

Who is responsible—the adminis- 
trator or a custodian? Both! The ad- 
ministrator is responsible because he 
did not select a capable maintenance 
man for each building, train him to 
do the job, and then see that he does 
what he is employed to do. Hire good 
maintenance people—men and wom- 
en—and provide an in-service training 
program for them. Do not take the 
outcasts, the misfits, and the broken 
down of the community as the custo- 
dial recruits. Maintenance today is a 
technical job—it is really fancy busi- 
ness. 

Care of floor surfaces and finishes 
of many types, fluorescent lights, 
wall colors to fit every room and 
temperament, furniture of various 
types is not work for the untrained 
and uninterested. The administrator 
must have skilled maintenance work- 
ers. There must be one good man 
responsible for each building and a 
better man in charge of the entire 
system’s maintenance program and 
problems. 

Everywhere today we face the prob- 
lem of transportation. The need to 
protect our children is part of it. Per- 
haps another is that our youngsters 
today do not have quite the hardiness 


All of us have seen school 


of their grandparents (not the parents, 
of course) who walked miles to school 
and were proud of it. At any rate, 
the trend is to provide transportation 
for almost anyone who lives more 
than a skip and a jump from the 
schoolhouse door. Here, again, a com- 
plex problem is dropped in the lap of 
the administrator. 

And what is so complex about 
transportation? Don't we merely hire 
a bus or buy a bus and collect the 
children? It is not so simple as all 
that. Here are some of the problems: 
ownership vs. contract, standards for 
drivers, how to obtain good drivers, 
what to do with drivers during the 
day, state aid, bus inspection, bus 
routes, satisfying all the customers, 
discipline on the buses, and bus main- 
tenance reports to county and state. 

Quite evidently assistance is needed 
here. Someone must be given the re- 
sponsibility for the entire transporta- 
tion program and sufficient time in 
which to do the work and do it well. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS POLICIES 


Much could be written regarding 
the need for and the place of the 
public relations programs in the 
schools. We hear all sorts of ideas and 
programs recommended. Some _ pro- 
grams work here, and some work 
there. Certainly there should be a 
plan for a steady and uninterrupted 
flow of information from the schools 
to the board and to the community 
at all times. Some schools issue infor- 
mation in a rather haphazard man- 
ner, while others have a definite pol- 
icy and plan. 

It is not my purpose here to pro- 
pose a program. It is sufficient to 
affirm that a wholesome and efficient 
program is vitally important. The ad- 
ministrator, again, is responsible. How 
does he find sufficient time for such 
work? He must order, inspire and 
lead, but it is my belief that some- 
one in the system who is an expert in 
the field or who at least is vitally in- 
terested should be assigned to assist 
in this responsibility. 

Perhaps a teacher of journalism, 
preferably one who is a camera fan, 
can be found and gradually trained 
for the work. He or she probably 
should not be called a director of pub- 
lic relations, or even director of school- 
community relations, although the lat- 
ter is appearing. We administrators 
and teachers too often think of them 
as “our schools.” We must remember 
that they belong to our patrons. It 
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is our duty to keep the owners in- 
formed. Business does, and schools are 
big business in this country. 

One of the most difficult problems 
of the administrator is that of the 
business management of his office and 
system. Schools are becoming very 
complicated. Finances, budgets, orders, 
contracts, purchases, bids and reports 
take untold hours of time. When 
clerical help was cheap, we were de- 
plorably understaffed. Now that it is 
expensive, lack of help creates an even 
greater hardship. Assistance in the 
management of the business affairs 


of the system, and sufficient clerical 
help are vitally important. We are 
told that there is a real shortage of 
good administrators as well as teach- 
ers. Responsible, well trained admin- 
istrators are commanding what were 
formerly unheard of salaries. Is it not 
foolish to waste their time and energy 
on work which less expensive aids 
may perform as well or better? 

These, then, are my proposals for 
assistance to the administrator: 

1. An attorney thoroughly familiar 
with the school law of .the state to 
work with the administrator. 


You can’t argue with the STORK 


RUSSELL E. WILSON 


Director, Department of Planning and Information 


Dearborn Public Schools, Dearborn, Mich. 


HE stork has been paying an over- 

quota number of visits to Dear- 
born, Mich.; in fact, about 7000 visits 
since “war babies” became a common 
expression. 

These enormous increases gave 
school officials two alternatives to 
meet educational needs: either to de- 
clare an open season on storks and 
to issue shotguns to the Citizens or 
to buy bricks for school buildings for 
the new babies. 

The schools decided to meet the 
stork with bricks. Using the slogan, 
“You can’t argue with the stork,” the 
Dearborn school people and citizen 
organizations planned a campaign re- 
questing three mills for five years, 
with the money earmarked for school 
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buildings, sites and improvements. 
The election was scheduled thirty-one 
days after November 2. This timing 
took advantage of the public under- 
standing of school problems generated 
by two proposed amendments to the 
state Constitution and the “simple ma- 
jority” legislation enacted on that date. 

A joint committee representing the 
board of education and the school per- 
sonnel headed the campaign. Three 
major aspects were emphasized: 

1. Increasing the number of regis- 
tered voters. 

2. Presenting complete information 
to the public. 

3. Recording a large vote on elec- 
tion day. 

Committees went into action. P.T.A. 
groups and mothers clubs, through 
personal contacts, persuaded 600 new 
school electors to register. All schools 
were opened from 8 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
during a special registration period. 

The informational program utilized 
newspaper articles, speeches, radio 
commentaries, booklets and posters. 

Two booklets were prepared by the 
schools. “25 Questions, 25 Facts,” a 
straight question and answer booklet, 
gave the most requested information. 
“Look Folks,” a pictorial booklet, 
dramatized the problems caused by Mr. 
Stork. Interested groups urged voters 
to the polls on election day. 

By December 4 the $5,000,000 
Dearborn school building program was 
under way. A record number, 5160, 
voted; 71 per cent of the voters ap- 
proved the program. 





2. A faculty executive committee to 
assist in evaluation and formation of 
policy. 

3. Use of educational and building 
planning experts as consultants. 

4. Maintenance experts. 

5. A transportation supervisor. 

6. A public relations expert or 
school-community relations person on 
the staff; the classroom teachers asso- 
ciation should do some public rela- 
tions work. 

7. A business manager for every 
school system having at least 1000 
pupils. 

8. Sufficient clerical help. 

I believe that no administrator is 
wise to delegate work and then for- 
get about it. He must be sufficiently 
informed so that he can check those 
to whom it is delegated. The public 
holds him responsible, and he must 
be able to take the responsibility. 
It has been my experience that boards 
of education do not expect the im- 
possible. They must be shown the 
need, however, or they will not pro- 
pose the aids suggested. 

Administrators are not and cannot 
be miracle men. They are only human 
and can expend only a normal amount 
of mental and physical energy. Some- 
one has quipped “burning the candle 
at both ends makes the drip twice as 
bad.” The administrator certainly be- 
comes the “drip” if this rule is ap- 
plied. And who wants an administra- 
tor who is a “drip”? 

Our concept of the place and pur- 
pose of the administrator has changed 
as the years have passed. It is now 
considered a place of creative leader- 
ship. It is the administrator's duty to 
seek out and develop the potential, 
creative talents and powers of those 
with whom he works. He must have 
time to do this. 

Undoubtedly there is not an admin- 
istrator in the land who has not had 
someone enter his office for an un- 
scheduled conference because “I no- 
ticed you were not busy. I'll take only 
a few minutes.” Not busy! Because 
the desk was not stacked high and 
the administrator was trying to “think 
through” a few problems! He enjoys 
and encourages the “dropping in” but 
he, also, must have time to study, 
analyze and coordinate his plans. 


The administrator is not a miracle 
man, but he and the board can work 
miracles if he is given sufficient aid. 
He must not bog down. If he does, 
then, truly, it will require a miracle 
to get him out. 
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Shadow and substance. Indian 
Lake School, Barrington, Ill., 
a rural consolidated school, 
described on pages following. 


SCHOOLHOUSE 
PLANNING 
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CONSOLIDATED 


LAWRENCE H. PERKINS 
Perkins and Will, Chicago Architects 


HREE “little old red schoolhouses,” 

which formerly served the Honey 
Lake, Flint Creek and Tower Lakes 
District of Barrington, are now re- 
placed by the new Indian Lake School, 
Consolidated District No. 89, Barring- 
ton, Ill. 

This modern, functional elementary 
school established several state prece- 
dents. It is the first strictly rural school 
to arise from a consolidation of dis- 
tricts. It is the first to be financed 
through recently enacted enabling leg- 
islation. The school was financed by 
a bond issue after a state supreme 
court test of the legality of the con- 
solidation. Several other school dis- 
tricts helped finance the cost of the 
litigation. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the building is a long all-weather 
play porch. This also serves as a load- 
ing platform since many pupils arrive 
by car or bus. 

Another is the division of the heat- 
ing system into several units. Each 
pair of classrooms has its own forced 
warm air oil-fired heating system, simi- 
lar to a moderate sized residential unit. 
This permits the initial building to go 
ahead without having to bear the 
undue burden of heating plant design 


Main approach (top), classroom side from southeast (center), and west view (below). 
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RURAL SCHOOL SERVES MOTOR AGE 











TWO CLASSROOMS: Clerestory lighting demonstrated in scene above; win- 


dow wall (below) with pleasant view. Fluorescent light fixtures are clustered. 
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for a much larger building. It has all 
the experience of residential heating 
behind it for its operating quality. 

Original facilities included reception 
room, administration office, dispensary 
and four large classrooms, each of 
which has a private entrance to the 
play area as well as to the corridor, 
for obvious safety reasons. 

The classroom wing, located at the 
rear of the building, has almost com- 
pletely transparent walls and looks over 
the rolling Barrington countryside. 
Thus, there is less disturbance from 
activities on the road and the entrance 
to the building. 

A playroom addition, completed 
only recently, will serve as a gym- 
nasium-auditorium as well as a com- 
munity room for P.T.A. meetings and 
other group usage. The flexibility of 
the plans also provides for the addi- 
tion of future classrooms as community 
needs warrant. 

When the playroom addition was 
built in 1948, it was apparent that 
kitchen facilities would be needed for 
the wide use that might be made of 
this space by community groups. By 
shrinking the administrative office 
space, it was possible to add kitchen 
quarters to meet this need. 

The exterior of the building is of 
selected and treated common brick and 
the interior of Pecky cypress and fir, 
with asphalt tile flooring and acoustic 
tile in ceilings of all classrooms and 
administrative rooms to reduce noise 
factors. 

Other features include clerestory 
windows which pass daylight from the 
sides of the room and clusters of fluo- 
rescent light fixtures. Thus, extremely 
high level natural light, bilateral and 
glare free, is produced, which, in turn, 
makes a variety of seating arrange- 
ments possible. 

Principal and school board did con- 
siderable long-range planning in the 
development of this school. The 
budget for construction was. quite lim- 
ited, and the need for the school was 
acute. 

Though it was a wet spring in 1947 
the building was completed within 
five and one-half months from the day 
ground was broken. 

The school was built by Chell & 
Anderson, general contractors, for ap- 
proximately $107,750. This brings the 
cubic foot cost to 61 cents. It is built 
for the child, in both scale and charac- 
ter. The rooms are decorated in warm 
and cheerful colors, such as the child 
would like to find in his own home. 
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Here's help in answering TAXPAYERS’ QUESTIONS 


in regard to new construction of school facilities. 


THOMAS J. HIGGINS 
Consultant, School Buildings and Surveys, Chicago 


ANY state legislatures are now 
in session. There is no more im- 
portant item on their calendars than 
schoolhouse construction. A thorough- 
going campaign to bring the school 
housing needs before the legislatures 
should be well under way by this time. 
Campaigns for added school support 
usually are spearheaded by teacher 
groups, with increased wages as the 
goal. Campaigns to provide adequate 
housing for pupils in safe, sanitary 
and healthful schools have had little 
concerted support before legislatures. 
With the growing need for ten bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of schoolhouse con- 
struction, the situation is critical. 
The following questions, and many 
more, will be asked by the taxpayers 
and the legislators before additional 
funds are voted. 


Should construction wait until costs go 
down? 


Most communities cannot provide 
even inadequate facilities for their 
mounting school enrollment without 
facing a new construction program. 
It may be necessary, although unfortu- 
nate, to postpone modernization and 
rehabilitation projects that are long 
overdue. New schools must be pro- 
vided where there is new housing, 
notwithstanding the high costs. 

Construction costs are roughly two 
and a half times what they were in 
1940. The cost of any contemplated 
new construction should be estimated 
at this level. Efficient planning may 
reduce the cost to about twice the pre- 
war figure, but any estimate of cost 
which is less than that amount is just 
wishful thinking and is going to lead 
to a revision of the plans after the 
bids are received. 

Lower construction Costs are not pos- 
sible with the present type of construc- 
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tion, the wage scale and bonuses being 
paid the mechanics, and the inflated 
material costs. 

Building costs probably will not go 
any higher. They may soon be a little 
lower but will definitely not reach the 
prewar level. Competition is being 
felt in the heavier construction field. 
More contractors are willing to submit 
firm bids. The outlook is encouraging, 
but those communities that believe 
they can wait out the inflationary 
period soon will find that they have 
been remiss in providing educational 
facilities for their children. Children 
pass through school only once; the pace 
cannot be slackened awaiting lower 
construction Costs. 

The postwar increased enrollment 
started in the kindergarten in 1947. 
There were more pupils in 1948, and 
there will be more next year and each 
succeeding year to be housed and edu- 
cated. The babies are here; we can 
count noses now. New schoolhouse 
construction cannot be delayed. 


Where does economizing start? 

Economies that will reduce school- 
house costs must start with the plan- 
ning by the superintendents and the 
architects. School planning for the 
most part has lagged far behind edu- 
cational practices. We were unable to 
keep abreast when costs were low. 
Now when the value of the construc- 
tion dollar has been reduced to 40 cents 
and the birth rate is the highest in his- 
tory, it seems likely that little more 
than the essentials will be provided in 
most communities. 

Little ingenuity has been displayed 
by architects in an endeavor to provide 
more Classroom seats for dollar of con- 
struction cost. There has been, how- 
ever, a successful effort to individualize 
the design of new schools, although too 


often these efforts have tended to in- 
crease costs. 
What kind of building should it be? 

It should fit the local situation. The 
adaption of the sprawling California 
type of school for northern climates is 
not economical either in first costs or 
in maintenance costs. Corridors flanked 
only on one side by classrooms are ex- 
travagant of space and materials. The 
excessive use of glass walls for archi- 
tectural effect is going to prove costly 
in increased fuel consumption in those 
sections of the country in which heat 
is required most of the school year. 

Over-all ceiling lighting for class- 
rooms has been overemphasized. Ceil- 
ing lights are splendid if properly 
installed and maintained, but good 
lighting can be provided by a compe- 
tent lighting engineer at half or less 
the cost of ceiling lights and with a less 
serious maintenance problem. 

Concealed radiation costs more than 
exposed radiation. Unfortunately, in 
some new schools mechanical ventila- 
tion has been omitted to offset the 
cost of installing concealed radiation. 
Our efforts should be dictated by the 
best interests of the children, rather 
than by a desire to include something 
new in our school plans. 


The experienced architect, alert to 


local market conditions, can balance the 
design of the building to obtain max- 
imum value. The costs of materials 
have not all increased in the same pro- 
portion, nor have the wage scales of 
the building mechanics and the markup 
by the contractors been the same in 
each trade. Some building operations 
have doubled in cost; others have in- 
creased 400 or 500 per cent. 

Large classrooms, it should be re- 
membered, cost more to construct, heat, 
light and maintain than small rooms. 
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What are the minimum requirements? 

The first problem confronting the 
school administrator and the architect 
is to plan a building that will provide 
a seat for each pupil for the amount 
of money available. If preliminary 
studies indicate it is impossible to 
meet this objective, the board of edu- 
cation should be informed by the 
architect before expense is incurred for 
the preparation of plans and specifica- 
tions. 

The ability and willingness of a com- 
munity to finance the cost of a new 
school will determine how far the 
board of education and the architect 
can go in providing: (1) the funda- 
mental requirements and (2) the de- 
sirable additional educational facilities 
and architectural treatment. 


When should planning be done? 

The over-all school plan should be 
comprehensive, providing for the ulti- 
mate needs of the community but flex- 
ible enough to permit the portion 
immediately needed to be erected as 
required. Planning should be done now 
for the next five-year period. To pro- 
ject new school housing requirements 
beyond a five-year period on a basis of 
present birthrates may be somewhat 
hazardous. 


Should substitute materials be used? 

Economies in construction design 
can be effected to reduce construction 
costs. Good engineering will provide 
the necessary amount of reinforcing to 
assure a sturdy structure, but some 
economies in the use of materials are 
feasible. Careful study will disclose 
means of reducing costs by effecting 
reductions in materials and fixtures. 

Using substitute materials in some 
cases will result in a reduction in costs. 
However, some substitute materials 
have cost more than the original speci- 
fied materials because of the building 
mechanics’ inexperience in handling 
and erecting such new materials. Re- 
quests from contractors for permission 
to substitute materials for expediency, 
or as a means of reducing costs, should 
be given careful consideration. Their 
knowledge of the local market condi- 
tions is often valuable. 


How should contracts be awarded? 

The awarding of separate contacts 
for the general construction work, heat- 
ing and ventilating, plumbing and elec- 
tric work, rather than the commoner 
practice of awarding one contract for 
the entire project .a a single contractor, 
will require more supervision by the 
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architect. However, it will reduce the 
total building cost by the amount the 
general contractor would add to his 
original bid for supervising and co- 
ordinating the work of the mechanical 
contractors. 

Performance bonds for the full 
amount of the contract, guaranteeing 
the completion of the project, add 1 
per cent to the contract price. By re- 
ducing the insured liability to 50 per 
cent of the contract price, 0.5 per cent 
of the cost of the project can be saved. 
The custom of withholding 10 or 15 
per cent from the total amount due the 
contractor as the work progresses and 
the 50 per cent performance bond are 
sufficient security. 

If it is necessary to take alternate 
bids on a project, the basic plan or por- 
tion of the building should constitute 
the base bid. Any additions, alterations, 
substitutions or extensions of the plan 
should be additicns to the base bid. It 
has been customary to take bids on the 
complete project, with all alternates as 
deductions. This method has not given 
the owners the advantage of propor- 
tional deductions in the original over- 
head cost figured by the contractors. It 
is more economical to increase the con- 
tract than to subtract from it. 

The board of education and the ar- 
chitect should make every effort to 
obtain bids from local contractors. 
When it is necessary to go out of the 
community to obtain bids, costs may 
vary as much as 25 per cent. Con- 
sideration is also due the local con- 
tractors because they are among the 
taxpayers who are making the new 
project possible. 

Is a negotiated contract desirable? 

In some states it is not mandatory 
to solicit competitive bids on school 
construction. Because of present con- 
ditions in the industry, a negotiated 
contract with a reliable contractor may 
be the answer to many construction 
problems. In awarding this kind of 
contract, a board must be willing to 
defend its position to any taxpayer who 
may accuse it of collusion. Most large 
industrial corporations have adopted 
the negotiated contract rather than 
competitive bidding on construction 
work. 

Should a guaranteed top price be estab- 
lished? 

No contract should be entered into 
unless it specifically states the max- 
imum over-all cost to the school dis- 
trict. Cost plus and percentage con- 
tracts may exceed the bonding power 
of a school district unless a ceiling is 





placed on the over-all costs. Much pri- 
vate construction is now being done on 
the basis of a contract that provides a 
guaranteed top price. All savings that 
can be effected by the contractor to 
reduce the total over-all figure revert 
to the owner 75 per cent, and to the 
contractor 25 per cent. 

What is a fair interest rate on school 

building bonds? 

The interest rate at which construc- 
tion bonds can be sold is seldom given 
enough consideration. The board of 
education must shop to obtain from 
the brokers the best possible interest 
rate to meet local requirements. In 
some instances it is desirable to pay a 
higher rate of interest to obtain a 
premium for the bonds to help meet 
the high construction costs without in- 
creasing the bonded indebtedness. 

On twenty-year bonds each 1 per 
cent increment in interest rate adds 
approximately 8 per cent to the ulti- 
mate cost the community must pay for 
the building. A clear understanding of 
bonding procedures is essential if the 
best interest of the taxpayer is to be 
served. School boards should not neg- 
lect to seek competent advice on this 
important phase of the building pro- 
gram. 

How should a school site be selected? 

If a school site must be selected as 
part of the housing program, careful 
consideration of the basic principles of 
site selection is essential. The site 
should be higher than the surrounding 
natural grade so that the necessity of 
fill can be avoided. It will be much 
more economical to pay a higher price 
per acre for high ground than to buy 
low land that will require filling and 
grading. 

Are all the present school facilities be- 
ing used? 

The school administrator may dis- 
cover through a survey that he is not 
making full use of the facilities in the 
present school building. This is es- 
pecially true of high schools in which 
the capacity of the building is depend- 
ent on length of periods and the effi- 
cient programming of rooms to teach- 
ers and subjects. A review of present 
procedures will often prove to be sur- 
prising. 

If it is necessary to ask the com- 
munity at this time, when all taxes are 
soaring, to vote bonds for constructing 
schoolhouses, it is desirable to be able 
to tell the people honestly that every 
other means of housing the pupils has 
been carefully explored and has been 
exhausted. 
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Winter activities 
give boys sense of 
achievement. Author 
thinks boys should 
get full responsibil- 
ity and a measure 
of authority, instead 
of authoritative 
leadership by adults. 


Photographs courtesy of Chicago Council, Boy Scouts of America 


P A TE R N A LI $ M retards the Boy Scout movement 


S URELY we no longer can harbor 
the hope that if we go along in 
the same old ways, things will some- 
how settle themselves. We must re- 
examine not only our ideas of train- 
ing boys and girls for the new kind 
of life we face but also the methods 
by which they will get that training. 

It is through group experience that 
the individual learns social behavior, 
and it is from group education that 
we must expect an answer to our 
quest. In the study reported here I 
have attempted to set forth the prob- 
lem by taking the Boy Scouts of 
America as an example of group edu- 
cation in the United States and the 
Hitler Youth as an example of the 
same thing in a totalitarian country. 

The Boy Scouts was selected for 
comparison with the Hitler Youth be- 
cause it is by far the greatest organiza- 
tion of boys in this country. Its mem- 
bers come from all social groups. It is 
not only the most representative Amer- 
ican youth organization but also, be- 
cause of its numerical strength, the 
most comparable to the Hitler Youth, 
which virtually every German youth 
joined. 

The Hitler Youth as a mass organ- 
ization of German boys was a product 
of Hitler’s ascefidance to power in 
1933. Within a few years the organ- 
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ization brought within its ranks the 
vast majority of German youths be- 
tween 10 and 18 years of age. 

Like the Hitler Youth, the Boy 
Scouts is an organization founded by 
adults and to an even higher degree 
directed and supported by them. It 
counts abour 2,000,000 boy and adult 
members at present and has not 
changed its program much since it 
was founded in 1910. 

The national council, representing 
the various groups sponsoring the 
organization, consistently upholds a 
policy of maintaining the status quo 
of such basic institutions as the fam- 
ily, the school and the church. Its 
policy of noninterference and neuw- 
trality serves to attain broad public 
support by preventing the movement 
from getting involved in controversial 
issues. 

Unlike pre-Hitler German and other 
European youths, American boys 
have not been given a voice in de- 
termining the ways and ends of their 
organizations. In the Boy Scouts, as 
in most other American youth organ- 
izations, adults still patronize youth 


and thus stifle its initiative. Some 
attempts have been made to improve 
the methods of scouting and to give 
youth a greater measure of self- 
determination. Yet several recent re- 
search studies indicate clearly that 
democratic methods are still neglected 
and an authoritative approach by 
adult leaders is preferred. 

Many differences exist between the 
organizational framework of the Hit- 
ler Youth and that of the Boy Scouts. 
There were no democratically par- 
ticipating groups in the Hitler Youth, 
where the will of a supreme leader 
was transmitted through the sublead- 
ers to the members. In contrast, the 
local councils and the national coun- 
cil of the Boy Scouts are composed 
largely of member representatives. But 
let us remember these representatives 
are adults and not the youths them- 
selves. However, Scouts may elect 
their immediate boy leaders and may 
democratically plan their activities. 

But in general, as in the Hitler 
Youth, leadership power is bestowed 
from above. In the case of the Hitler 
Youth this was done by a single 
superordinated leader; in the Boy 
Scouts leadership power usually is be- 
stowed by a collective body. 

As could be expected, the basic 
leadership requirements in the Hitler 
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Youth were uniformly determined by 
the national socialist leadership prin- 
ciple. No such uniformity exists for 
the Boy Scouts. Another important 
difference seems to be that the Hitler 
Youth leadership power derived from 
a supreme leader, Adolf Hitler. For 
the boy scout leadership power does 
not come from any distant source. 
His immediate leaders are the only 
ones to whom he feels responsible. 

Another great and perhaps most 
significant difference exists with re- 
spect to the age of the leaders. Hitler 
Youth was led by young leaders with 
full responsibility and a measure of 
authority. The scout troop, in con- 
trast, always is led by an adult; only 
on the lower levels are boy leaders 
active, with comparatively limited 
responsibility and authority. Nor does 
the Boy Scouts, unlike the Hitler 
Youth, encourage its members to 
make youth leadership a professional 
career. 

The official attitude of the two 
organizations toward the place of 
youth in society shows even greater 
discrepancies. In the Hitler Youth 
the worth of the individual was based 
on the degree of his devotion to state, 
nation and its leader, since these were 
the only sources from which the in- 
dividual could get his status. 

National socialism rejected the 
liberal doctrine of the “natural rights” 
of the individual and put in its place 
the doctrine of the “natural rights” 
of the national community. Thus, 
the Hitler Yeuth member was first 
and last a dependent member of his 
community with no choice but to 
comply with its requirements or to 
break away from it and become a 
social outcast. 


RUGGED INDIVIDUALISM 


The Boy Scouts, on the other hand, 
has placed the worth of the individ- 
ual above the attempts to shape and 
direct the life of the individual by 
any political or economic group or 
institution. Within this framework, 
the scout literature offers again and 
again a philosophy of rugged individ- 
ualism and recommends individual 
freedom and expression in the polit- 
ical and economic sphere. 

The attitude of scouting is entirely 
different with respect to church, 
school and family. These institutions, 
though perhaps not perfect, are con- 
sidered to be essentially sound and 
their unchanged perpetuation most 
desirable. Here is the limit for the 
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individual's right of self-determina- 
tion. If there is something wrong 
with these institutions, it is essen- 
tially because of the inherent foibles 
and weaknesses of man, in the scout 
theory. 

The comparison of the officially 
propagandized values and ends of the 
two movements reveals many differ- 
ences, but we cannot ignore the fact 
that certain agreements do become 
apparent. These agreements are espe- 
cially close on such ends as emotional 
unity of the groups, moral duties, 
community service and physical fit- 
ness. 

Both organizations advocate prac- 
tical experience, “learning by doing,” 
rather than mere verbal indoctrina- 
tion. Although there was a grea* deal 
of indoctrination, it cannot be denied 
that the Hitler Youth provided more 
real try-out experiences than does the 
Boy Scouts. The Hitler Youth had, 
of course, more power over the activ- 
ities of the individual youth and many 
more training opportunities than the 
Boy Scouts. 


LEADERSHIP GOALS 


Naturally, the leadership problem 
is one of the most important ones for 
a youth organization. Boy Scouts and 
Hitler Youth consider “natural” lead- 
ership as a basic condition for actual 
leadership. Both movements agree in 
defining “natural” leadership essen- 
tionally as “inborn drive to lead other 
people.” 

However, “natural” leadership was 
in the Hitler Youth ideology closely 
tied up with the concepts of racial 
superiority and selection. “Natural” 
leadership is for the Boy Scouts a 
biological and psychological concept 
independent of racial connotations 
and far less meaningful than it was 
for the Hitler Youth. 

The leadership status of the Hitler 
Youth leader extended beyond his 
group into other social groups and 
institutions and gave him a status 
elevating him sometimes above his 
teachers and parents. In contrast, 
the leadership status of the Boy 
Scout leader pertains only to the 
specific tasks to which he is assigned. 

With respect to specific leadership 
qualities, both groups agree that lead- 
ers should excel their followers in 
physical health and appearance, in- 
telligence and dependability; both 
movements recommend a comradely 
attitude toward their followers as a 
basic requirement of good leadership. 





Race discrimination has no place 
in American Boy Scout circles. 


Boy Scouts recommend “initiative and 
resourcefulness” as supreme _leader- 
ship qualities, while “loyalty and de- 
votion to national socialism” was the 
outstanding Hitler Youth leadership 
virtue. 

Both organizations agree on the 
importance of leader training. In 
spite of all the emphasis on “natural” 
leadership qualities, a tremendous and 
continuous amount of — systematic 
training took place in the Hitler 
Youth. Both movements stressed the 
importance of “on-the-job training.” 
Here, again, more opportunity was 
given to the Hitler Youth leader than 
to the boy scout boy leader, who has 
only limited opportunities for leader- 
ship practices. Virtually no formal 
training is given to the scout boy 
leader, while the training of even the 
boy leaders of the Hitler Youth was 
more systematic and intensive than 
that of adult scout leaders. 


The training curriculum of the 
Hitler Youth leaders was much more 
extensive in its subject matter than 
is that of the Boy Scouts. To -be 
sure, the efficient manipulation of 
masses by a leadership elite was an 
indispensable necessity for authori- 
tarian education. On the other hand, 
in traditional American education the 
emphasis on pioneer individualism has 
lessened the sensitivity of youth to 
the problems of living together and 
to the need for trained leaders to 
manage people. 

But the best leadership training 
alone would be of no avail, for no 
youth group can attract, hold and 
influence young people unless it has 
a definite program of activities. It 
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is through such activities that the 
movement tries tO transmit its prin- 
ciples and aims. For the Hitler 
Youth the program covered nearly all 
educational aspects designed to pre- 
pare a youth for his adult rdle. It 
stressed ideological and realistic prep- 
aration for participation in the life of 
the greater community, but it also 
attempted to strengthen the individ- 
ual’s relation to his youth group. 

Boy Scout activities try to cover 
some, but not all, aspects of edu- 
cation designed to prepare a youth 
for his adult rdle. Only moderate 
emphasis is put on direct realistic 
preparation for participation in the 
life of the community and the na- 
tion. The activities are essentially con- 
cerned with the individual's imme- 
diate needs and interests, and with 
his relation to his own group. 

Political indoctrination and_pre- 
military training were predominant 
Hitler Youth extending 
over most of the boy’s leisure time, 
while scoutcrafts and outdoor activi- 
ties are emphasized by the scout move- 
ment. Here the activities extend over 
only a fraction of a youth's leisure 
time. While participation in group 
activities was enforceable in the Hit- 
ler Youth, this is, of course, not the 
case with the Boy Scouts. 

With respect to program methods, 
the preferred methods of the Hitler 
Youth were verbal indoctrination, 
physical drill, and a_ considerable 
amount of emotional conditioning. 


activities, 


\ 


Nevertheless, the members were en- 
couraged to engage in a limited dis- 
cussion of the general principles of 
their movement and of the activities 
of their own group. 


“LEARNING BY DOING” 


The propagandized Boy Scout 
method is “learning by doing,” but 
a measure of indoctrination and emo- 
tional conditioning is not lacking 
among the scouts. Moreover, scouts— 
in contrast to Hitler Youth members 
—are not encouraged to discuss the 
national policies of their movement. 
There is, however, opportunity given 
to discuss freely the basic principles 
of scouting and, of course, the activi- 
ties of the member’s own group. 

It seems to be most important to 
derive certain conclusions about the 
present status of group education in 
Germany and in the U.S.A. and to add 
suggestions about the functions of a 
youth organization in a democracy. 

It is indeed hard for us to look at 
the world of human relations through 
the eyes of German youths whose 
training has been directed toward 
goals which are now so strongly re- 





Hitler Youth put more emphasis on 
the training-of boy leaders than the 
Boy Scouts put on the training of 
adult.leaders. Virtually no training 
is given to tie scout boy leaders. 








pudiated publicly. There is no sat- 
isfactory way of ascertaining to what 
degree the young people who were 
members of the Hitler Youth have 
undergone a change of mind since the 
collapse of the Hitler regime. 

As for the Boy Scouts, it is evident 
that at length the organization will 
be unable to uphoid and to inculcate 
ideals in a world in which it has 
lost or changed much of its original 
meaning. Thus the glorification of 
rugged individualism in a pretty well 
organized and mechanized society 
must ultimately lead to feelings of 
frustration in those youths who be- 
lieve in such ideals. The organiza- 
tion has many good features, but its 
insistence upon a status quo policy 
and on the patronizing of youths by 
adults will ultimately lead to difficul- 
ties. As a matter of fact, the organi- 
zation is more and more losing its 
attraction for older youths. 


YOUTH PARTICIPATION NEEDED 

In spite of all imperfections, we 
have some definite ideas about the ed- 
ucational means and ends of a democ- 
racy. We know that our youth should 
be educated to independent thinking, 
to respect and understanding of the 
Opinions and convictions of others, 
and to cooperative effort for the weal 
of the community. We know further 
that youth in a democracy should be 
guided rather than ruled. Youth to- 
day must participate actively in the 
development of our democratic order. 

















Determining pupil TRANSPORTATION COSTS 


A proposed formula for allotting state aid, based 


on road conditions and number of riders per square mile 


i iw transportation of school chil- 
dren at public expense is now an 
important part of the educational en- 
terprise. The number of children trans- 
ported has increased from 1,800,000 in 
1927 to an estimated total of 4,500,- 
000 during the 1947-48 school year. 
Current expenditures for transporta- 
tion have increased from $40,000,000 
annually to approximately $141,000,- 
000 a year during this period. 

The development of school trans- 
portation has involved boards of edu- 
cation in some rather serious financial 
problems. School transportation is an 
essential service, but it is expensive. 
Many rural counties are compelled to 
allocate as much as 20 per cent of their 
current expense budgets to transpor- 
tation in order to have consolidated 
schools. 

Rural areas, in general, have a lower 
per capita wealth than urban areas. But 
the school transportation problem is 
negligible in urban areas. Therefore, 
the financing of school transportation 
creates a serious financial problem to 
the school districts involved if this 
extra school cost is borne entirely by 
the rural school districts which are 
least able financially to provide fer 
extra services. 

The equalization of educational op- 
portunities has been one of the pri- 
mary goals of American education dur- 
ing the last quarter of a century. Every 
state has been concerned with this 
problem, and the research in this area 
has been so voluminous that it is im- 
possible to review it even briefly in 
this article. However, virtually all fun- 
damental studies of this problem have 
concluded that state and federal finan- 
cial aid to the less wealthy areas and 
the development of local school admin- 
istrative units and local school centers 
of adequate size are the principal 
means for the attainment of adequate 
educational opportunities for all the 
children. 

Most states are now attempting 
to equalize educational opportunities 
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within their borders through some 
form of state financial aid. In the early 
stages of the development of state 
financial support for schools, little at- 
tention was given to state aid for 
school transportation. However, it soon 
became apparent that school transpor- 
tation was the key to equalization of 
educational opportunity in rural areas. 
Only through transportation was it pos- 
sible to consolidate schools into school 
centers of sufficient size to provide 
good school programs. Therefore, many 
states now make some type of provis- 
ion for school transportation in their 
state aid programs. 

The distribution of state funds for 
school transportation involves the de- 
velopment of equitable technics for 
their distribution. This is not a sim- 
ple matter because transportation costs 
are not directly* related to the total 
number of teacher units or the total 
number of pupil units. Teacher units 
or pupil units are used in distributing 
most state school funds. 

Some states also use measures of 
local taxpaying ability in distributing 
state funds. But whether local taxpay- 
ing ability is considered or not, it is 
essential that a state calculate the nec- 
essary cost of school transportation be- 
fore that cost is incorporated in the 
state support program. This article is 
concerned only with the development 
of technics for determining the neces- 
sary costs of school transportation in 
each local school administrative dis- 
trict. 

The solution of this problem in- 
volves the finding of satisfactory an- 
swers to the following two questions: 

1. What children should be trans- 
ported to school at public expense? 

2. What variations in the per pupil 
cost of transportation among _ local 


school administrative units are the re- 
sult of conditions beyond their control 
and, therefore, should be recognized in 
the state support program? 

From a statistical standpoint, the an- 
swer to the first question is relatively 
simple. All children who live beyond 
a reasonable walking distance should 
be transported to school. Many states 
define this distance either by statute 
or by state board of education regula- 
tions as some definite distance by the 
nearest traveled road, such as 114 or 
2 miles. Some states provide for shorter 
walking distances for younger children 
or physically handicapped children. 
Traffic hazards or main highways also 
have been given some consideration in 
the defining of reasonable walking dis- 
tances. Climatic conditions have some 
bearing on the determination of a fea- 
sonable walking distance. Obviously, a 
reasonable walking distance for a state 
with a mild climate might not be rea- 
sonable for a state with a severe cli- 
mate. 

Common sense should serve as the 
principal guide in determining what 
the reasonable walking distance for a 
given state should be. When that dis- 
tance has been objectively defined, it 
is easy to determine objectively the 
number of children for whom trans- 
portation should be provided. 

The answer to the second question 
is not so simple. Burns' and Johns* 
noted more than twenty years ago that 
the density per square mile of pupils 
transported is closely associated with 
the per pupil cost of transportation. 





‘Burns, R. L.: Measurement of the Need 
for Transporting Pupils, New York, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1927. 

*Johns, R. L.: State and Local Adminis- 
tration of School Transportation, New 
York, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1928. 
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Each suggested technics for distrib- 
uting state aid for transportation based 
largely upon variations in the density 
of transported pupils. Burns and Johns 
were both handicapped by the incom- 
pleteness and inaccuracy of the trans- 
portation data available at that time. 
Therefore, the original technics they 
recommended were not sufficiently de- 
veloped for practical use, but the basic 
concepts were sound in principle. 


MOST STATES NEGLECTFUL 


Unfortunately, the development of 
sound practices for the apportionment 
of state funds for school transporta- 
tion has been neglected in most states. 
A great variety of technics are in use, 
some of which are obviously inequita- 
ble. For instance, one state just simply 
allows each local school unit during 
the current year what it actually spent 
for transportation during some desig- 
nated previous year. Such a method 
encourages extravagance and discour- 
ages efficiency. Another state allots a 
uniform amount per pupil transported 
to all school districts regardless of 
variations in local conditions. Such a 
method is inequitable because numer- 
ous studies show that the cost per pupil 
transported in sparsely settled areas 
may be three to four times the cost in 
densely settled areas. 

Still other states attempt to weave 
into their formulas such factors as 
length of bus routes or size of bus. 
Such factors should not be included in 
state aid formulas for transportation 
because they are subject to local ad- 
ministrative manipulation. 

On the other hand, a few states 
have developed objective formulas for 
determining necessary transportation 
costs. These formulas are based upon 
such factors as density of transported 
pupils and road conditions. Such for- 
mulas are fairly satisfactory, but the 
states using them are using semi- 
empirical methods in estimating the 
relationship between the cost of trans- 
portation and the variables in the for- 
mula. Formulas of this type can be 
greatly improved if the true relation- 
ship between cost of transportation 
and factors that affect transportation 
cost is calculated entirely by mathe- 
matical methods. 

No plan of state support for school 
transportation is adequate unless it: 

1. Provides adequate transportation 
services for all pupils who need it. 

2. Encourages efficiency and dis- 
courages extravagance in local trans- 
portation management. 

3. Is based on a completely objec- 
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tive formula, leaving nothing to the 
subjective judgment of state officials. 

4. Is based on an equitable formula 
which takes into consideration all sub- 
stantial variations in necessary trans- 
portation costs resulting from factors 
beyond the control of local boards. 

5. Is a part of a balanced compre- 
hensive foundation program of educa- 
tion financed by an equitable taxing 
system. 

Flathmann*, under the supervision 
of Herbert A. Meyer, professor of 
mathematics, University of Florida, re- 
cently developed a formula which 
meets these criteria better than any 
existing plan of state support for trans- 
portation. It is impossible in an article 
of this length to give a detailed de- 
scription of the statistical and mathe- 
matical methods used by Flathmann in 
developing this formula. She inferred 
from her studies and the studies of 
others that the density of transported 
pupils per square mile of area served 
and the per cent of hard surfaced roads 
over which school buses travel are the 
two most important factors affecting 
transportation costs for which data are 
available. Flathmann then developed a 
formula based upon these two factors 
for predicting necessary transportation 
costs for the counties of Florida. 

Statistical analysis showed that the 
following mathematical function accu- 
rately expressed the relationship be- 
tween transportation cost and the pre- 
dictive factors when “Y” equals the 
cost in dollars per transported pupil 
per year for operating expenses plus 
depreciation; “X” the average daily at- 
tendance of transported pupils divided 
by the square miles of area served by 
buses; “Z” the number of miles of 
hard surfaced roads traveled by buses 
divided by the total miles traveled; 
“A.” “B” “C.” and “D” are constants: 


A B C 
Y=—+—+—+D 
i: 4 


The values of the constants in the 
formula for the state of Florida were 
calculated by the mechod of “least 
squares” from actual data and the for- 
mula then became: 


193.2 
+ + + 10.65 
X X? yA 


30.07 1.345 


Y= 





The necessary cost per pupil trans- 
ported for any county in Florida can 





*Flachmann, Sue Ella: A Problem in 
Curve Fitting, University of Florida, 1948. 
(Unpublished master’s thesis. ) 





readily be calculated by substituting 
for “X” in the formula the density per 
square mile of transported pupils, and 
for “Z,” the per cent of hard surfaced 
roads over which school buses operate. 

For instance, in Leon County, Flor- 
ida, the density of transported pupils 
per square mile of area served is 2.380 
and the per cent of hard surfaced roads 
over which buses travel is 58.3. Sub- 
stituting these values in the formula 
gives a predicted necessary cost of 
$26.84 per pupil transported per year. 
The total necessary cost of transporta- 
tion for any county can readily be de- 
termined by multiplying the total 
average daily attendance of transported 
children for that county by its pre- 
dicted necessary cost per pupil. 

The values of the constants in this 
formula for any state can be calculated 
by the method of “least squares,” if 
the necessary data are obtained. Wheth- 
er the county or the district is the unit 
of local administration is immaterial. 
Although the formula must be calcu- 
lated by someone trained in statistical 
methods, the formula once obtained 
can easily be used by non-statistical 
workers. Such a formula can be written 
into law, but it is preferable that it be 
provided for in regulations of the state 
board of education. 


VARIOUS USES OF FORMULA 


This formula can be used either to 
allocate state funds for transportation 
as a part of a comprehensive founda- 
tion program of state support or to 
distribute a special state fund for 
transportation. 

The formula also can be used as an 
index of the efficiency of the local 
financial management of school trans- 
portation. If the actual cost per pupil 
transported is greater than the pre- 
dicted cost in a given county, the dif- 
ference, if considerable, might be at- 
tributed to poor management. On the 
other hand, if the actual cost is less 
than the predicted cost, the difference 
might be attributed to better than 
average management, assuming that 
reasonably adequate services are pro- 
vided. 

It is possible that factors other than 
density of transported pupils and road 
conditions should be included in a for- 
mula to determine necessary variations 
in the cost per pupil transported. How- 
ever, common sense and the statistical 
reliability of the formula developed by 
Flathmann would seem to indicate that 
the influence of factors other than 
density of transported pupils and road 
conditions is negligible. 
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South plans flexible ACCREDITING 


standards for two reasons 


W. E. PAFFORD 


Chairman, Committee on Standards, Commission on Secondary Schools 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 


HE project now under way for 

the rewriting of standards for the 
schools of the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools is 
another, although somewhat tardy, 
step in the effort to develop standards 
and procedures for accrediting that 
will stimulate school improvements. 

Although concepts of the function 
of the high school had changed con- 
siderably, it was not until the summer 
of 1947 that a definite movement was 
started for a general revision of the 
standards and accrediting procedures 
of the Secondary Commission.* At 
the meeting of the central reviewing 
committee that summer it was agreed 
that the standards should be rewrit- 
ten. Responsibility for the work was 
assigned to the committee on stand- 
ards of the commission on secondary 
schools. 


PURPOSES BEHIND ACCREDITING 


Statements of purposes and prin- 
ciples which should underlie school 
accrediting, as developed at the first 
meeting of the committee, included 
the following: 

“It will be essential to have the 
widest possible participation in the 
preparation of the revised standards. 
One of the chief purposes of the re- 
vision will be to give recognition to 
a broader and more functional educa- 
tion that will meet human needs in 
health, personality and social develop- 
ment. 

“It will be the purpose of this 
project to explore the results of the 
studies carried on in recent years in 
secondary education and to make 
recommendations that will encourage 
needed changes; to utilize the experi- 
*State accrediting of schools in the 
United States started about 1880 in In- 
diana. Regional accrediting was started 
fifteen years later with the organization of 
the Southern Association. The Commis- 


sion on Secondary Schools of this associa- 
tion was not organized until 1911. 
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ences of regional associations in other 
parts of the country; to secure the 
judgment of practical schoolmen as 
to the extent to which accrediting 
standards have helped or hindered 
them in their work in the schools, 
and to determine what changes might 
be made in teacher education require- 
ments that will aid in the develop- 
ment of a better kind of secondary 
school.” 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

1. “Schools should be evaluated in 
terms of their philosophy and objec- 
tives. 

2. “Standards should be more flex- 
ible than they now are. Each school 
should be rated in terms of what hap- 
pens to those students who do not go 
to college, as well as to those who do. 

3. “Standards should be of such 
nature that schools, regardless of their 
apparent excellence, may be able to 
use them as stimuli to continued im- 
provement rather than as means of 
accreditation alone. 

4. “The type of school and its total 
educational pattern should be given 
prime consideration in accreditation. 

5. “Deviation from certain stand- 
ards may be compensated for by 
marked excellence in other phases of 
a school’s program. 

6. “There should be wide participa- 
tion in the rewriting of the standards. 
The standards should be discussed with 
all schools, nonmember as well as 
member. 

7. “Local schools should assume the 
responsibility of using accreditation 
procedures as a means of further de- 
velopment. Local teachers, principals, 
supervisors and administrative officials 
should assume the responsibility for 
judging the school. The principles 
of self-diagnosis, self-evaluation and 
self-improvement should operate. 

8. “Provision should be made for 
the inclusion of elementary schools. 


This should be done cooperatively 
with those in elementary education.” 


PROCEDURES STRESS COOPERATION’ 


School administrators have been 
cooperative in making criticisms of 
present standards but are somewhat 
hesitant about making specific sugges- 
tions of procedures or standards which, 
in their opinion, would be better. This 
probably is a natural reaction. 

It appears, from the suggestions re- 
ceived, that administrators recognize 
two objectives: (1) to develop and 
operate the best possible schools for 
the people of their school commu- 
nities, and (2) to get their schools 
on some accredited list or to keep 
them on it. The two objectives are 
not always the same, and in some in- 
stances there was evidence of a belief 
that progress made toward one might 
retard progress toward the other, or 
might even jeopardize its achieve- 
ment. 

The tabulated suggestions coming 
from all of the states have been mailed 
to representatives of the member 
schools for their further consideration 
and criticisms. The secondary schools 
commission at its recent meeting in 
Memphis, Tenn., approved the contin- 
uation of the project and doubled the 
amount appropriated. 

For the meeting of the committee 
on standards in Birmingham, Alaa., 
January 10, a committee member from 
each southern state obtained from rep- 
resentatives of secondary schools in 
his state expressions concerning the 
functions and purposes of the schools 
with which they are associated, and 
also their opinions about the princi- 
ples that should control the develop- 
ment of our school programs. 


COMMITTEE’S TENTATIVE REPORT 


Members of the committee believe 
that the tentative report to the sec- 
ondary schools commission at its next 
annual meeting, Dec. 1, 1949, might 
include the following topics: 

Section 1—School functions, pur- 
poses and programs the Southern As- 
sociation seeks to promote through 
accreditation. 

Section 2—Principles that should 
underlie the development of our 
school programs. 

Section 3—Criteria (qualitative and 
quantitative) designed to implement 
the principles enumerated in Sec- 
tion 2. 

Section 4—Procedures by which 
school evaluation, in terms of criteria 
listed in Section 3, can be done. 
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FEDERAL 


AID... 





at present rate may soon exceed 


the schoo! support of state and local districts combined 


Mme people seem to think that 
most of the financial problems 
of American public schools will be 
solved when the federal government 
gives federal aid to education. 

Two facts are important as we con- 
sider this assumption. First, the 
amount of money proposed in the most 
recent federal aid bill will not pay the 
additional operation costs resulting 
from the increase in the number of 
children who will enter the schools in 
the next few years. Second, the federal 
government is now paying huge sums 
for the education of the people of this 
nation. Currently, the federal govern- 
ment’s “educational” bill is approxi- 
mately equal to the total amount spent 
to operate the schools by all of the 
states and local districts combined. 

Federal aid to education actually be- 
gan 164 years ago. It started with the 
land-grant ordinances of 1785 and 
1787, wherein parcels of land were 
reserved “for the maintenance of pub- 
lic schools.” Each of the states, and 
Alaska, has received either land grants 
or money in lieu of such grants.! 


GRANTS HAVE INCREASED 


The list of grants allocated to educa- 
tion by congressional acts has gradu- 
ally but certainly increased. Particu- 
larly in times of crisis in our history 
has the government seen need to in- 
crease aid to education. Thus in 1862, 
early in our Civil War years, Congress 
enacted the first Morrill Act,” bringing 
into existence the land-grant colleges 
and giving aid to the study of agricul- 
ture and mechanic arts. From then un- 
til the present these institutions have 
received increasingly larger gifts from 
federal sources. 


"Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, Leaflet No. 79, Federal Security 
Agency, 1946-47 and 1947-48. (This re- 
port gives a good factual statement of fed- 
eral funds for education.) 

*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 12, Ch. 130. 
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The second Morrill Act* passed in 
1890 granted to each state “the sum 
of $15,000 ... and an additional sum 
... over the preceding year... (until) 
the annual amount to be paid there- 
after to each state and territory shall 
be $25,000.” This was “to be applied 
only to instruction in agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the English language, 
and the various branches of mathema- 
tical, physical, natural and economic 
sciences.” This grant totaled $1,275,- 
000 by the turn of the century. 

In less than a decade after the max- 
imum of the second Morrill Act had 
been attained, the Nelson Amendment 
to the act allocated a sum equal to the 
original grant, making a total of 
$2,550,000. 


“AG” COLLEGES STILL BENEFIT 


During the time of reconstruction 
and frontier expansion following the 
Civil War, the federal government 
recognized the need for agricultural 
improvement through experimentation 
as well as instruction and in 1887 be- 
gan this developmental program by 
passing the Hatch Act.* This act al- 
located $15,000 annually to each state 
and territory. 

In 1906 the Adams Act® was passed. 
The original sum granted by this act 
was $5000, but the grant was enlarged 
until “the annual amount to be paid 
... to each state and territory” became 
$15,000. In 1925 the Purnell Act® 
authorized “for the more complete en- 
dowment and maintenance of agricul- 
tural experiment stations” $20,000 a 
year for each state and increasing to 
$60,000 for each fiscal year after June 
30, 1930. 

The Bankhead-Jones Act,’ passed in 


“U. S. Statutes, Vol. 26, Ch. 841. 
‘U. S. Statutes, Vol. 24, Ch. 314. 
°U. S. Statutes, Vol. 34, Pt. 1, Ch. 951. 
*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 43, Pt. 1, Ch. 308. 
*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 49, Pt. 1, Ch. 338. 


1936, began with a grant of $600,000, 
increasing with a like amount annually 
until, in 1940, $3,000,000 was allo- 
cated through this source. The major 
purpose of the act was to give aid “to 
conduct research in land-grant colleges 
in regard to .. . basic problems of ag- 
riculture.” 

The 1946 Research Marketing Act® 
amended and thereby greatly increased 
the research phases of earlier acts, as 
well as added to these earlier grants to 
the experiment stations sums amount- 
ing in 1948 to $2,500,000. 

Other acts have increased the 
amounts until the money grants for 
experiment stations alone had grown 
to more than $9,000,000 by 1948. 

The federal government has shown 
great interest in agricultural extension 
programs. Beginning with the Smith- 
Lever Act® in 1914, it has passed a 
series of laws increasing the financial 
benefits to the agricultural colleges un- 
til more than $27,000,000 is allocated 
annually. 


MORE RECENT VOCATIONAL FUNDS 


Once the benefits of federal funds 
to colleges were widely known, pres- 
sure was placed upon Congress for aid, 
also in the areas of vocational educa- 
tion to schools below college level. The 
Smith-Hughes Act in 1917!° initiated 
this program. Its purpose was to pro- 
vide for the promotion of vocational 
education “through cooperation with 
the states” in “paying the salaries of 
teachers, supervisors and directors of 
agriculture, trade, industrial and home 
economics subjects and for the use of 
the federal board for vocational edu- 
cation.” 

Other more recent grants have been 
made possible through the George- 
Deen Act! allocating $12,000,000 “to 


SU. S. Statutes, Vol. 60, Pt. 1, Ch. 966. 
°U. S. Statutes, Vol. 38, Pt. 1, Ch. 79. 
"“U. S. Statutes, Vol. 58, Ch. 114. 

"U. §. Statutes, Vol. 49, Pt. 1, Ch. 541. 
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provide for the further development of 
vocational education.” The Vocational 
Act of 1946, commonly called the 
George-Barden Act,'* is to provide for 
the further development of education 
in the area of vocational training. 

By 1947, grants under the Smith- 
Hughes and George-Deen acts ex- 
ceeded $21,000,000. Through the 
George-Barden Act $20,000,000 was 
allocated for the fiscal year ending in 
1948. 

Following World War I, the federal 
government became interested in voca- 
tional rehabilitation'* in “any legiti- 
mate industry.” Through a series of 
acts it has provided for a continuously 
expanding program. It allocated $18,- 
000,000 for this purpose during the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1948. 


CRISES HASTEN APPROPRIATIONS 


Many of the newer “aids” to educa- 
tion have been given at some unusual 
time in our national history. Such ad- 
ditions to education were created and 
administered by the federal govern- 
ment during the 1930-40 decade as the 
National Youth Administration and 
the Civilian Conservation Corps. 

For the former, federal funds were 
appropriated “to the Works Progress 
Administration for the National Youth 
Administration . .. for . . . part-time 
work and training to needy young 
persons who are no longer in regular 
attendance at school and who have 
been unable to obtain employment, 
and to enable needy young persons to 
continue their education at schools, 
colleges and universities.”'* 

The Civilian Conservation Corps, 
likewise concerned with young people's 
education, was created by an act of 
Congress in June 1937. It “was estab- 
lished to provide employment, as well 
as vocational training, for youthful 
citizens of the United States who were 
unemployed.”?® 

During recent years Congress has 
increased greatly not only the amounts 
of money to education but also the 
number of types of education to which 
funds are allocated. An example is the 
National School Lunch Act.’® As early 
as 1937, $50,000,000 a year was al- 
located “to provide food for consump- 
tion by children in nonprofit schools 
of high school grade or under and for 
child care centers.” More than $72,- 


*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 60, Pt. 1, Ch. 725. 

%U. S. Statutes, Vol. 41, Pe. 1, Ch. 219. 

“UJ. S. Code, 15, SS 7210728, Title I, 
Sec. 1. 

*U. S. Executive Orders, 1945, P. 206. 
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000,000 was allotted to this source for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1947. 
In addition to this money, large quan- 
tities of commodities have been given. 

Numerous disruptions of ordinary 
community life took place when the 
government began its defense program, 
and to meet these emergencies the 
Congress enacted a series of laws that 
gave aid to education. The initial grant 
permitted 3 per cent of the amount for 
emergency housing to be used for com- 
munity facilities, including schools.'7 
Annually, such funds for aid to edu- 
cation tended to increase because of 
war migrations. A total of $530,000,- 
000 was allocated before the end of 
the fiscal year 1946 for “community 
facilities.” School districts overburd- 
ened because of “the transition from 
war to peacetime conditions” have still 
been able to obtain federal funds. Five 
million dollars was allocated by Cong- 
ress for this purpose for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1948.'§ 

During the war, Congress extended 
educational and training services to 
many groups where benefits directly in 
the military or in industry might be 
anticipated. 

Financial appropriations were made 
to “the War Manpower Commission 
to conduct a program of encouraging 
apprentice training . . . including the 
recruitment and placement of individ- 
uals for work or training in occupa- 
tions essential to the war effort.”!® 


WARTIME TRAINING SUBSIDIZED 


Likewise, Congress made “payments 
to states, subdivisions thereof, or other 
public agencies operating public edu- 
cational facilities . . . colleges and 
universities, for the furtherance of the 
education and training of defense 
workers,” and “for the cost of ... 
courses of college grade provided by 
degree granting colleges and univer- 
sities ... (also for courses) designed 
to meet the shortage of engineers, 
chemists, physicists and production 
supervisors.’*° 

The government accumulated a tre- 
mendous amount of property as a part 
of the war and defense programs. 
Congress made it possible for public 
schools and institutions of higher edu- 
cation to obtain part of this property. 
It is estimated that $538,000,000 
worth of property has been acquired 
by the schools, at a cost to the schools 
of $2,839,478.7! 


“UJ. S. Statutes, Vol. 58, Pt. 1, Ch. 296. 
MU. S. Statutes, Vol. 57, Pt. 1, Ch. 221. 


*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 61, Pt. 1, Ch. 437. 





During the past few years the nation 
has attempted to provide education for 
men and women who served in World 
War II. On June 22, 1944, Public Law 
346 became effective. An important 
part of this act is Title II, “Education 
for Veterans.” It prescribes the ways 
and means by which several hundred 
thousand young people are attending 
schools of numerous kinds, colleges 
and universities throughout all states 
of the country. For the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1947, they received $2,- 
122,292,440 for payments toward their 
education. The magnitude of this 
figure may be seen when it is com- 
pared to the $2,467,015,836 total op- 
eration cost of all public elementary 
and secondary schools in the US. in 
1944-45,?? 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS SUPPORTED 

Many schools outside the realm of 
vocational education are, and have 
been, largely supported by the federal 
government. These include Indian 
schools, schools in territorial posses- 
sions outside the United States, How- 
ard University in the District of Co- 
lumbia, the National Training School 
for Boys, the National Training School 
for Girls, the Institution for the Deaf, 
the Institution for the Blind, and par- 
ticularly the institutions for direct 
military training. The emphasis given 
to these special schools may be noted 
by a recent “message” to administra- 
tors from the Secretary of the Navy 
asking their assistance in inducing ca- 
pable young men to obtain “college 
scholarships” that “will provide the 
candidates with tuition, fees, books and 
a living allowance of $600 a year.” 

One large item as a part of military 
education is the government's program 
of research in the physical sciences, 
now exceeding in cost $600,000,000 
a year. 

The federal government makes di- 
rect appropriations to numerous agen- 
cies that are either directly or indi- 
rectly educational in their nature. An 
act of Congress** appropriates to li- 
brary service “for making surveys, 
studies, investigations and reports re- 
garding public, school, college, uni- 


*U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 57, Pt. 1, 
Ch. 221, Title VII. 

“UJ. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 58, Pr. 1, 
Ch. 302, Title II. 

“Federal Government Funds for Educa- 
tion, Leaflet No. 79, 1946-47 and 1947-48. 
Also, Public Law 697, Aug. 8, 1946. 

*N).E.A. Res. Bul., Vol. 25, No. 4, Dec. 
1947, P. 121. 

*8UJ. §. Statutes, Vol. 57, Pt. 1, Ch. 221. 
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versity and other libraries; fostering 
coordinating library service on the 
national level with other forms of 
adult education, developing library 
participation in federal projects, fos- 
tering nationwide coordination of re- 
search materials among the more 
scholarly libraries, interstate library co- 
operation, and the development of 
public, school and other library service 
throughout the country.” 

For library service Congress has 
made large appropriations. One such 
appropriation of $2,800,000 was made 
“for libraries, including professional 
books, textbooks and religious books 
for ships and shore stations.”*4 

An important federal contribution to 
education is its support of the United 
States Office of Education. During the 
last completed fiscal year approxi- 
mately $1,750,000 was allocated to the 
Office of Education. 

The extensive interest of the federal 
government in the general educational 
and cultural progress of the nation and 
the world makes it difficult to delimit 
all sources of federal aid. For example, 
the government appropriated money to 
the Conference of Allied Ministers of 
Education in London,?° which estab- 
lished UNESCO, and continues to give 
support to this agency.”° 

Even a listing of federally financed 
services that are essentially educational 
cannot be enumerated here. These 
services increased rapidly during re- 
cent years. 

The home city of the federal gov- 
ernment is probably the nation’s No. 1 
cultural and educational center of art, 
scientific research and library service— 
because of federal money spent there. 


AT ALL-TIME HIGH 


As we look ahead to the problems 
involved in paying the enlarged edu- 
cational bills of the nation, it seems 
necessary to utilize completely all 
available resources in most of the local 
districts and in the states. While the 
federal government has great sources 
of potential revenue, its obligations for 
educational services are at an all-time 
high figure. Its annual expenditure for 
the last fiscal year ending June 30, 
1948, of $2,953,785,539 is an amount 
that may equal that paid for all public 
elementary and secondary education by 
all of the states and the local school 
districts combined. 


*U. S. Statutes at Large, Vol. 58, Pt. 1, 
Ch. 269. 

*U. S. Statutes, Vol. 58, Pt. 1, Ch. 660. 

*°U. S. Statutes, Vol. 60, Pt. 1, Ch. 700. 
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SALARY SCHEDULE PRACTICES 


Sampling of Wisconsin 


STUART ANDERSON 


Assistant Professor, Stout Institute, Menominee, Wis. 


"E= ideal salary schedule for teach- 
ers is continually espoused at 
education conventions and in Class- 
rooms. Lip-service, at least, is paid 
to elaborately worked out theories of 
what such a schedule should be. But 
does the real coincide with the ideal? 

When salary schedules are actually 
worked out and printed, what do 
they have to say about favoring men 
teachers? Summer school attendance 
requirements? Rewards for meritori- 
ous service? Salary provisions for spe- 
cial services? 


ONE POINT OF AGREEMENT 


A sampling of schedules* in seven- 
teen cities in Wisconsin suggests a 
wide variety of answers. On only one 
factor do all the schedules agree: The 
level of professional training and 
years of teaching experience should 
be considered in determining teach- 
ers’ salaries. 

Cost-of-Living Bonuses. Cost-of- 
living bonuses included in ten of the 
schedules ranged in amount from 
$250 to $792. 

Annual Increment Provisions. It 
would take approximately thirteen 
years for a teacher to reach the maxi- 
mum salary in the typical schedule, 
but the range is from eight to twenty 
years. In three cities it would take 
twenty years to reach the maximum; 
in three others, it would require 
twelve years. 

Amount of Annual Increment. An- 
nual increments ranged from $50 to 
$150, with more than 40 per cent of 
the schedules providing increases of 
$100 a year. 

Men Teachers Favored. All but four 
of the seventeen salary schedules fa- 
vored men teachers. Single men re- 
ceived from $100 to $300 more than 
women, with $200 being commonest, 





*From an unpublished doctoral disserta- 
tion, A Study of the Professional Personnel 
of Wisconsin Secondary Schools With 
Special Reference to Extra-Contractual In- 
come, University of Wisconsin, 1948. 


while married men were given from 
$200 to $400 additional, with $300 
the usual amount. 

Prior Teaching Experience. Specific 
provisions for prior teaching experi- 
ence were included in eleven of the 
published salary schedules. However, 
little agreement in carrying out this 
policy was found. While some schools 
made fairly general statements, most 
of them had specific provisions which 
credited prior experience up to and 
including five or six years of teach- 
ing. 

Sick Leave. Only four of the sched- 
ules included sick leave provisions. 
Annual allowances ranged from five 
to ten days, and accumulated unused 
leave from thirty to sixty days. 

Meritorious Service. Meritorious 
service was given official recognition 
in ten of the seventeen salary sched- 
ules. Types of recognition included: 
specific salary increment, double in- 
crement, and an amount above the 
maximum, or a supermaximum. Typi- 
cal provisions are: 

“An additional increase totaling not 
more than $300 may be granted to a 
teacher of superior merit who has 
reached the maximum.” 

“Upon special recommendation, in- 
dividual teachers may be advanced 
beyond the limits.” 

“A teacher may be granted a dou- 
ble increment because of outstanding 
work.” 

“Any teacher doing work of an ex- 
ceptional nature may, upon recom- 
mendation of the superintendent, re- 
ceive a salary beyond the amount in 
the schedule.” 

Summer School Attendance Re- 
quirements. In an effort to promote 
professional growth, a number of 
school systems require teachers to at- 
tend summer school periodically, usu- 
ally at four-year or five-year intervals. 
Most of the schedules included pro- 
visions which either encouraged or 
enforced continued in-service growth. 
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Although the wording of these pro- 
visions is generally positive, in both 
intent and interpretation, penalties 
were included in a few cases. Loss of 
annual increment was the most fre- 
quently mentioned penalty. Three 
cities granted a $50 bonus to teach- 
ers meeting the requirement. 

Substitutes in lieu of periodic sum- 
mer school attendance were included 
in nearly half the schedules. Travel, 
extension courses, night school, work 
experience, professional meetings, 
conferences, curriculum projects, edu- 
cational research, community service, 
and professional writings were men- 
tioned as acceptable alternatives, sub- 
ject to approval by the superintendent 
and/or the board of education. 

Advancement on Salary Schedule. 
Retention and advancement are au- 
tomatic when satisfactory service is 
given. This statement summarizes a 
majority of the provisions for ad- 
vancement included in the salary 
schedules. The following excerpts are 
illustrative: 

“A teacher’s advancement on the 
schedule will be dependent upon do- 
ing acceptable work in the judgment 
of the superintendent of schools and 
the board of education.” 

“Raises are automatic . unless 
held back upon recommendation of 
principal and superintendent and 
voted set aside by the board of edu- 
cation.” 

“A teacher shall advance on this 
schedule only if his, or her, work is 
entirely satisfactory. In event that 
the annual increment is withheld, a 
written statement of reasons will be 
given.” 

Salary Provisions for Special Serv- 
ices. As the number of school activi- 
ties increases, greater demands are 
being made on teachers to supervise 
these new services. Because these ac- 
tivities frequently come after the 
regular school day and often are 
added to the teacher's regular teach- 
ing load, seven of the schedules re- 
viewed have special provisions to 
compensate for these services. 

The Merrill public schools provide 
extra pay at the rate of $100 for each 
extra “unit.” Their schedule states: 

“Each special service is assigned a 
number of units based upon the 
amount of additional work involved. 
It is understood that this special work 
s not a so-called curricular activity 
conducted during the regular school 
day except in part in the case of su- 
pervisors and principals.” 
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Department heads in the Waukesha 
public schools receive from $100 to 
$200 additional salary, depending 
upon the number of teachers in the 
department. Additional compensation 
also is given to the director of guid- 
ance, director of student activities, 
and director of visual and audio aids; 
all of them may receive $200 more 
than the schedule provides. The ath- 
letic director is paid an additional 
$150. 

A comprehensive plan of payment 
for extra services has been formulated 
in the Wauwatosa public schools. 
Payments are made in initial salaries, 
salaries as teachers progress through 
the schedule, or in excess of the stip- 
ulated minimum. In major sports the 
extra payments range from $150 for 
head coach to $100 for assistant coach. 
Sponsors of the school paper and, an- 
nual receive an additional $75 per 
semester; the teacher in charge of 
student finance and ticket sales, $100 
per semester, and the school book- 
store manager, $50 per semester. 


EXTRAS FOR ACTIVITIES 

In a supplement to the revised sal- 
ary schedule, the Whitefish Bay pub- 
lic schools provide for “extra pay for 
overtime.” Coaches of a major sport 
and all-year coaches receive an annual 
supplement of $300, while assistant 
coaches receive $100 for each sport. 
Sponsors of the high school paper, 
the annual, dramatics and forensics 
are paid an additional $200, while 
deans, and choir, band and orchestra 
directors are granted an additional 
$150 each. 

Dependency Allowances. Additional 
allowances for dependents were in- 
cluded in four of the seventeen sal- 
ary schedules. Many teachers in She- 
boygan Falls benefited from the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“An additional $200 for heads of 
families. The definition for ‘head of 
family’ to be determined by the state 
of Wisconsin income tax division. 
Said family to reside in the school dis- 
trict.” 

The Superior schedule included: 

“A family allowance of $100 for 
dependent husband or wife whose in- 
come does not exceed $300 per year, 
and $100 for one or more total de- 
pendents under the age of 21 will be 
granted.” 

Service Increments. Two Cities 
made provision for further reward- 
ing teachers who had reached the 
maximum by providing “service in- 





crements” for continued successful 
service. The policy in La Crosse is: 

“Teachers shall receive a $125 
service increment for each five years 
of service in excess of the maximum.” 

Waukesha also provided this addi- 
tional recognition but included sev- 
eral limitations: 

“Teachers may, after receiving the 
maximum, receive a $75 increment 
for each additional five years of serv- 
ice, provided they present evidence 
of further study, travel or other pro- 
fessional growth, or unusual value 
to the school during any part of the 
five-year period. No more than three 
such increments may be received.” 

Salary Differentials. Three of the 
seventeen schedules provided salary 
differentials which favored so-called 
“special teachers” in agriculture, home 
economics, and music. 

Probationary Period. One schedule 
stated that new appointees were on 
probation for two years. Teachers 
who had given satisfactory service 
were to be notified by March 1 of the 
second year. 

Schedule on Contract. One city 
printed the salary schedule on the re- 
verse side of the teachers’ contracts. 

Inexperienced Teachers. Appoint- 
ment of inexperienced teachers was 
discussed on only one schedule: “It 
will be the policy under this sched- 
ule to appoint teachers with experi- 
ence unless they have received a high 
rating in the institution where they 
received their training. Local appli- 
cants must have had at least one year 
of successful experience in another 
school system of good standards be- 
fore being appointed.” 


ON ANNUAL BASES 

Annual Service Income. Milwaukee 
has an annual service income policy: 
“The Milwaukee teachers’ salary is 
based on the postulate that teaching 
is a full-time profession and that 
scheduled salaries constitute annual 
service incomes.” 

Contractual Obligations of Salary 
Schedule. Under Wisconsin law a 
salary schedule cannot be considered 
a contract. 

Salary Schedule Committee. One 
schedule included the recommenda- 
tion that a committee should be for- 
mulated to continue the study of 
schedules and to recommend changes. 
This committee would be composed 
of the superintendent of schools, three 
school board members, and three 
classroom teachers. 
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Chalk dt 


ODS BODKINS! 

THE morning paper headlines a man-bites-dog story 
of a school superintendent arrested for profanity. After 
hearing his tale of woe (which is not repeated here 
because it would be entirely commonplace to our read- 
ers), the judge promptly dismissed the case. “Every 
school superintendent,” states the wise and understand- 
ing jurist, “is entitled to at least one goshdarn a day.” 

To those of us brought up in the rarefied atmosphere 
of years agone, the decision comes as something of a 
shock. Most of us still belong to the “fie upon you” 
school. In our day a superintendent, harried by tax- 
payers, bookmen, budget cutters, billygoats in the halls, 
sex films, pressure groups, and frayed shirt cuffs, met 
his daily crises with no more bitter expletive than “ods 
bodkins,” although some of the stronger tempered were 
known under terrific provocation to mutter “golly” 
under their breath. 

Perhaps the time has come when we should adopt a 
more therapeutic attitude. We are not suggesting 
that the administrator go all out in his fury, but by 
lapsing into his own peculiar pedagogical patter he can 
relieve his feelings and still not be fired as a pernicious 
influence. 

For instance, when a group of progressive mothers 
calls on him to introduce the teaching of yoga in the 
elementary school, he may scatter them by uttering 
fiercely: “By my emasculated budget, hie thee hence!” 
Or, when the school psychologist suggests that his 
frame of reference is unhinged, the superintendent may 
vituperate: “Oh, my sacred Id! Oh, Oedipus! Oh, 
Gestalt! Oh, plural of a hard-shelled, dry fruit or seed 
having a more or less distinct separable rind or shell 
and interior kernel or meat!” 

A discourse of this kind would be entirely in line 
with our clear-cut educational thinking and writing 
and would bring admiration rather than criticism from 
By my desiccated Eyecue, I think I 
have something here! 


our superiors. 


PANELING AROUND 


“DURING the past summer when my resistance was at 
its lowest ebb,” writes Supt. Sourpuss of the Sugartown 
schools, “I received an invitation from Teachers College 
to, as they disarmingly put it, present a panel. Being 
ignorant of my exact duties, I looked up the definition 
of a panel and discovered that it was a wooden saddle 
for an ass. I knew that many of my constituents would 
be overjoyed to find me a victim in any such presenta- 
tion ceremony so I promptly accepted the invitation. 
“Imagine my disappointment to discover that this 
panel business was nothing more or less than an old- 
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fashioned Teachers’ Institute or what is now-a-days 
kiddingly called a Workshop. My duty seemed to be to 
police the participants and see that no blows were 
struck below the belt. 

“The panel began when some superintendent jumped 
up and orated a speech obviously left over from last 
year’s Rotary circuit. Meanwhile the remainder of the 
group waited impatiently to read similar speeches of 
their own. After hours of this kind of monkey-business, 
the meeting was thrown open to the opposition and 
everybody began to talk at once about their favorite 
hobbies and their neighbor's idiosyncrasies. 

“Finally, the gong rang for the knockout and the 
Chairman turned to me and said, ‘This gentleman whose 
name I have temporarily forgotten will summarize our 
findings.’ 

“So I got up and said, ‘I think we have had enough of 
this stuff for one day.’ Then there was tremendous ap- 
plause and many of the audience afterwards told me that 
I had made the finest ‘contribution’ of the meeting. 

“Maybe they mistook me for Supt. Tiddlewig, who 
was a member of the panel because of his position as 
administrator of a nearby city school system and who 
had slept through the whole uproar.” 


« » 


TEXTBOOK TRIBULATIONS 
A CORRESPONDENT diatribes us about textbooks 


now in use in the schools and evidently wants us to 
do something about it. As near as we can gather, he 
is sore because he says that the textbooks encourage 
“jazz, self and mob-ism.” He has collected evidence 
on some 20,000 books, poor thing, (sounds like a 
graduate student at Columbia!) and has tabulated 
topics according to the number of times each is men- 
tioned per book. 

Peter Cooper gets 1 mention, clams get 10; Eugene 
Field, 1, frogs, 10; Greeley, 1, gulls, 12; Pullman, 1, 
pigeons, 20; Theodore Thomas, 1, tumblebugs, 19; 
Horace Mann, 1, monkeys, 18; Pulitzer, 1, panthers, 11; 
Sousa, 1, spiders, 21; Booker T. Washington, 1, wolves, 
21. 

Our friend points out that there is a moral here that 
ought to be passed on to all school superintendents. 
Unfortunately, we have mislaid his communication and 
can’t remember, for the moment, what the moral is. 
All we can remember is an old saying of our grand- 
father: “When history is finally writ, the bugs will 


have the best of it.” 








~.. Names in the News 





SUPERINTENDENTS... 
J. E. Shedd has been appointed super- 


intendent of schools in Scottsbluff Coun- 
ty, Nebraska, He succeeds Howard J. 
Naylor, who resigned. 

Phillips Stevens of New Haven, Conn., 
has been appointed to succeed Archibald 
V. Galbraith as headmaster of Williston 
Academy at Easthampton, Mass., on July 
1. Mr. Galbraith, who has been head- 
master of the preparatory school since 
1919, is retiring. 

Allen P. Burkhardt, superintendent of 
the Norfolk public schools, has been 
named president of the Nebraska State 
Education Association. 

Marvin Loveys is now superintendent 
of schools at Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 

Edith Oldershaw, superintendent of 
schools in Cheyenne County, was elected 
president of the Nebraska County Super- 
intendents Association to succeed Ralph 
E. Fairchild, Washington County super- 
intendent. 

Carl Payne, formerly associate super- 
visor of secondary education in the New 
York State Education Department, is 
now superintendent of schools at Nor- 
wich, N. Y. 

Arthur B. Gelwick, superintendent of 
schools in Falls City, Neb., for twenty- 
one years, will retire at the close of the 
present school year. 

Elwood Hitchcock, former guidance 
supervisor for Dolgeville Central School, 
Dolgeville, N. Y., became superintendent 
of the second district of Greene County, 
New York, January 1. He _ succeeds 
Robert M. MacNaught, who retired. 

J. E. Sullivan has been named super- 
intendent of schools at Altus, Ark. 

Donald B. Swett, former principal of 
the Alfred Plant Junior High School at 
West Hartford, Conn., has been ap- 
pointed assistant superintendent of the 
West Hartford public schools. 


PRINCIPALS... 


Clarence L. Topping resigned as prin- 
cipal of North Creek Central School, 
North Creek, N. Y., to accept a position 
as principal of Granville High School, 
Granville, N. Y. G. Thompson Walton, 
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former principal at Moriah High School, 
Moriah, N. Y., succeeded Mr. Topping 
as principal at North Creek. 

Thomas A. Clingan resigned as prin- 
cipal of Yeadon High School, Yeadon, 
Pa., recently. 

Kelly B. Stanfield is the new principal 
of Cynthiana High School, Cynthiana, 
Ky. He succeeds Wendell H. Cason, who 
became superintendent when W. E. Law- 
son resigned. 

Robert Regula now is supervising prin- 
cipal of schools at Roseville, Ohio. 
Wayne E. Buck is high school principal. 
Mr. Regula succeeds A. C, Snide, who 
resigned, 

Mabel Ann Robbins, former teacher at 
Cortland High School, Cortland, N. Y., 
is now principal of the school. 

Glenn W. Moon has been appointed 
principal of the Toms Road Junior High 
School at Stamford, Conn., which will be 
opened next September. The appoint- 
ment is effective July 1. Joseph J. Fran- 
china Jr., now principal of Rice School, 
will succeed Mr. Moon as principal of 
Burdick Junior High School. Charles 
Swenson, assistant principal at Hoyt 
School, will be principal of Rice School. 

Samuel P. Maroney, assistant principal 
of the Pierre S, duPont High School in 
Wilmington, Del., since 1934, has been 
named acting principal of that school. 
He succeeds the late Ralph L. Talbot. 
C. Warden Gass is assistant to the new 
principal and dean of boys at the high 
school. 

V. G. Davidson has been elected prin- 
cipal of the Park County High School, 
Livingston, Mont. He will succeed C. V. 
Brown, who will retire at the close of 
this school year. 


Renwick C. Arnott, for twelve years a 
teacher in Clinton Central School, Clin- 
ton, N. Y., is now principal of Stratford 
Central School, Stratford, N. Y. 

Milton D. Kittredge has been elected 
principal of Sabattus High School, Sa- 
battus, Me. 

O. C. Kuntzleman assumed his duties 
as principal of Yeadon High School, Yea- 
don, Pa., January 10. He formerly was 
superintendent of schools at Sunbury, Pa. 


Grace Chamberlin is the new principal 
of Woodbury and Abbott schools in 
Marshalltown, Iowa. Lucile McFarland 
has been named acting principal of Ar- 
nold and Glick schools in the same town. 


OTHERS... 


Edward L. Wil- 
liams, director of the 
industrial extension 
service, Texas A. & 
M. College, is the 
new president of the 
American Vocation- 
al Association. He 
succeeded Julian A. 
McFee, president of California State Poly- 
technic College. 


Carleton E. Washburne, until recently 
chief U. S. information officer for north- 
ern Italy and for many years superin- 
tendent of schools at Winnetka, IIl., has 
been appointed special consultant on re- 
construction to the New York office of 
UNESCO. 

Dr. Harold G. Thompson retired Jan- 
uary | from his position as director of the 
New York State Education Department’s 
division of examinations and testing. He 
had served the state department for 
nearly twenty-five years and had been en- 
gaged in educational work for more than 
thirty-five years. 





James H. McBurney of Northwestern 
University has been elected president of 
the Speech Association of America. 


Jaime Torres Bod- 
et, Mexico’s minis- 
ter of foreign rela- 
tions, is the new 
director general of 
UNESCO. A for- 
mer minister of edu- 
cation in Mexico, 
Dr. Torres Bodet 
will serve as head of this United Nations 
organization until 1955. 





Thomas G. Pullen Jr., chairman of the 
Commission for International Educational 
Reconstruction, represented the commis- 
sion at a conference of national coordi- 
nating organizations for educational re- 


(Continued on Page 102.) 
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Not « constitutional fautttinder, SARGENT AS CRITIC 


is concerned with basic human values 


in the present educational situation—BOYD H. BODE 


DANGEROUS TRENDS—How UNDER- 
CURRENTS, ECONOMIC AND POLITI- 
CAL, AFFECT EDUCATION. By Porter 
Sargent. A separately published in- 
troduction to "A Handbook of Pri- 
vate Schools, 1948-49.” Thirty-first 
edition, also by Porter Sargent. 


HIS small volume is the thirty-first 

number of Porter Sargent’s “annual 
survey.” As in the case of the preced- 
ing numbers, it takes in a great deal of 
territory and speaks its mind with re- 
markable freedom. 

The present educational situation 
offers an exceptional opportunity for 
the author's talents as a reporter and 
as a Challenging critic. It is impos- 
sible, in a brief review, to do more 
than direct attention to the changes 
with which the author is especially 
concerned and which he _ elaborates 
with a wide range of application and 
with a keen sense of the dangers they 
entail. 


CHANGE IN FINANCIAL STATUS 


The first and most obvious of these 
changes is in financial conditions, to- 
gether with the tremendous increase 
in the demands on advanced education. 
This has its repercussions all along 
the line—in private schools and col- 
leges, and in our system of public edu- 
cation. 

One effect of the sense of insecurity 
that is thus generated in private insti- 
tutions is that the way is being paved 
for a broader conception of social obli- 
gation. Mr. Sargent quotes Claude M. 
Fuess, retired headmaster of Andover, 
as saying, “Our independent schools 
in the past have turned out altogether 
too many graduates who belong to the 
country club set and who feel that 
they have performed their civic duty 
when they have grudgingly paid their 
taxes and damned the government” 
(p. 22). Civic duty is broadening in 
scope. 
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Another effect is that monied inter- 
ests are gaining a stronger hold on 
education and are exerting pressure to 
prescribe the content of civic duty. 
Our universities are obliged to be con- 
ciliatory “in order not to alienate finan- 
cial support. The pressures to which 
they have been subjected will not be 
recognized by some, will be acknowl- 
edged by few. To some they will seem 
superficial, to others they will appear 
fundamental. To the more discerning, 
the odor becomes higher and higher” 
(p. 53). 

The second and less conspicuous 
change consists in what might be 
called a chang in educational orienta- 
tion. Time was when there was no 
serious problem of liberal education 
because the prevailing outlook on the 
universe and man’s place in it was sup- 
posed to be adequate. But now this 
time-honored “frame of reference” is 
breaking down, and we no longer 
know how to educate. “Education,” as 
the author says, “is to prepare youth 
for the world in which they ar2 to live, 
at least so we are told.” But we no 
long:r know what this world is like. 
Hence “our tcachers are blindly stum- 
bling on through the fog and murk. 
Unable to envision a world ahead, they 
look back upon the past” (p. 33). 

It has become a commonplace to 
say that the present is a period of 
transition. Unfortunately, this does not 
tell us much, unless we are also told 
what it is that we are moving from 
and in which direction we are going. 
The lack of clarity at this point is the 
basic cause of the current uncertainty 
and confusion. It compels the average 
teacher to cling to the educational 
ideals of the past, despite whatever 
misgivings he may have as to the ade- 
quacy of these ideals. 

It also constitutes a standing invi- 
tation to special interests or power 
groups to move in and take over the 
direction of education. These interests 


stand to gain by the perpetuation of 
traditional habits of belief and think- 
ing, as long as they can determine the 
application of these habits to present 
conditions. Consequently these inter- 
ests tend to ally themselves with the 
forces that are opposed to changes in 
basic outlook. 

“Diverted from questioning or chal- 
lenging the accepted, from exploring 
the unknown, Western man for cen- 
turies has been fed on promises—easy 
salvation for accepting the beliefs of 
his ancestors. Deluded and mentally 
enslaved, man in the mass has lived 
for the profit of the few” (p. 187). 


AN UNDISCIPLINABLE 


It may be added that this general 
state of affairs serves to suggest the 
function and the significance of writers 
like Porter Sargent. As William James 
once said, “Our undisciplinables are 
our proudest product.” Sargent criti- 
cizes education because it has failed 
to stimulate critical thinking where it 
is most needed. 

To quote from another source: “The 
task of our educational system is to 
take a lot of live wires and see that 
they are well grounded.” He warns 
against “dangerous trends” in the form 
of special interests which seek to profit 
by the current confusion. That there 
is need of such criticism should re- 
quire no argument. In the present case 
the criticism cannot be dismissed as 
constitutional fault-finding. It springs 
from his genuine concern for basic 
human values. 

“What the human race needs is a 
new faith in man, based on tested 
biological observation, a faith that will 
give him courage to go forward, chin 
up, chest out, in ‘confident morning 
again’ to build not only a better social 
system but also a prouder breed of 
man” (p. 190).—BoyD H. BODE, pro- 
fessor emeritus, Ohio State University, 
an? lecturer, University of Florida. 
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PROVIDING EDUCATION FOR 
TRAILER CAMP CHILDREN 


SMALL local school district cannot 

well cope unaided with a great, 

sudden and perhaps temporary increase 
in its school population. 

In the mid-twentieth century we 
have a high mobility of population, 
and changes in the national industrial 
system and in the tax structures of 
the three levels of government often 
may occur without much warning. A 
reasonable degree of adaptability to 
such events requires not only federal 
and state emergency legislation but 
also the hastened arrival of a recog- 
nized pattern of permanent public 
school support in which local districts 
will be much larger and fewer, state 
aid will be more substantial, and the 
national government will have an in- 
creasing role in school support with- 
out encroaching upon local control. 


LITTLE DISTRICTS’ TROUBLES 

Well rooted local residents who 
think in traditional terms are quick to 
assert that while a trailer camp or 
an emergency housing project may add 
hundreds of children to the educational 
load of the local district it adds noth- 
ing, or relatively little, to the district's 
revenue from property taxation. Often 
a district as large as a county, with 
state aid in proportion to the number 
of pupils, can take such a situation in 
stride; but to the small village or rural 
district it may loom as Catastrophic. 

One of the ugliest aspects of current 
community life is the feeling that 
sometimes arises against the newcom- 
ers—an irrational feeling that their 
rights as citizens are inferior to those 
of older residents, that their children 
are not properly entitled to equal edu- 
cational opportunities. These ill-rea- 
soned and emotion-charged feelings 
sometimes lead to the gross exaggera- 
tion of imaginary social distinctions, 
class conscious antagonisms, and law- 
less pressures to push the incomers 
on to another community. 

Such manifestations are, of course, 
in direct violation of the wholesome 
American tradition. If the rights of 
citizens were directly linked with and 
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dependent upon the payment of prop- 
erty taxes, we should certainly not 
have free public schools today. Hap- 
pily, that question was settled approxi- 
mately a century ago. The rights of 
the children are paramount to all 
other factors in the situation. The state 
cannot afford to let these priceless hu- 
man resources go untutored and un- 
cultivated. 

If the state has already put its edu- 
cational house in order by establishing 
local school districts approximately as 
large as a county, and by paying half 
or more of school operating costs out 
of state funds distributed on the basis 
of the actual number of pupils or of 
the actual school population, the prob- 
lem will seldom be serious enough to 
require special attention. 

In the absence of these two essential 
features of a good state school system, 
a temporary palliative measure may be 
necessary. The state can provide for a 
system of special emergency grants to 
such local districts as present proper 
evidence of sudden and heavy increases 
in school population sufficient to place 
an undue burden on local taxpayers. 
Any such palliative is fraught with 
considerable difficulty in administra- 
tion. It is not a satisfactory substitute 
for the two basic statewide reforms 
whose necessity is keenly pointed up 
by the local problem, though it may 
be temporarily the only answer to an 
emergency which has arisen quickly. 


SHRINKING TAX BASE 


Another calamity which sometimes 
overtakes the local district is the pur- 
chase or seizure by condemnation of a 
part of its taxable property by the 
state or the federal government for a 
tax-exempt purpose. State or federal 
acquisition of land for a state hospital 
or a federal military base may bite 
into a small district and leave only a 
“rump” of taxable property, valued at 
only a fraction of what the total tax 
valuation of the district was before. 

This may create a particularly diffi- 
cult situation if the district is already 
obligated to allot a considerable part 
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of its current revenue to debt-service— 


to amortize bonds issued at a time 


when the reduction of the total tax 
valuation was unforeseen. A double 
blow is usually suffered, because the 
state or federal installation brings an 
influx of school children whose parents 
are not local taxpayers, though their 
presence admittedly adds something to 
the volume and velocity of business 
in the community. 

Recognizing these hardships in 
many places during the upheaval of 
World War II, Congress enacted the 
well known Lanham Act under which, 
upon appropriate proof of necessity, 
districts disrupted by war-caused heavy 
increases in school population could 
obtain federal financial assistance both 
for capital outlays for school facilities 
and for funds for school operation. 

When this act expired, it was sup- 
planted by the Landis Act, adminis- 
tered by the Federal Works Agency, 
but providing only for federal grants 
for current operating expenses in 
properly proved cases. 

It is always possible for the federal 
government, when purchasing or con- 
demning property, to negotiate for an 
equitable compensation to the local 
governmental units for local tax re- 
sources thereby cut off, and also for 
payment of an equitable share of the 
increased school expenses thereby re- 
quired, if the federal government is 
willing to do so in order to obviate 
undue local hardships. 

In the total national picture a great 
number of different federal agencies 
is involved, however—from the 
Atomic Energy Commission to the 
Zoological Survey—and it would there- 
fore seem wise for the Congress to 
establish by statute the broad general 
principles of a uniform policy to be 
applied in such cases. 

Like the whole problem of ensuring 
the provision of good school facilities 
for all American children, this one re- 
quires action by all three levels of gov- 
ernment: local, state and national, and 
honest and alert cooperation among 
all three. 
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Public schools and radio station cooperate to put 


EDUCATION IN THE NEWS 


in September WDAF, the broad- 
casting station of the Kansas City 
Star, began a new program called 
“Education in the News.” It is strictly 
a newscast about the doings of edu- 
cators and happenings in the ffeld of 
education. Aired each Monday at 6:30 
p.m., it follows a national news pro- 
gram and is followed by one of the 
station's featured offerings. As far as 
is known locally, such a program de- 
voted exclusively to educational news 
never has been tried before as a reg- 
ular feature on a commercial station. 
WDAF broadcasts the program as a 
public service. 


COOPERATION OFFERED 

The superintendent of schools in 
Kansas City, Mo., Harold E. Moore, 
offered the cooperation of his admin- 
istrative offices to the extent of pre- 
paring the scripts and assigning a 
member of the staff to conduct the 
broadcasts. Dr. Moore believes that 
education is news and that a newscast 
on education can be made as inter- 
esting, 2s popular, and of as much 
service to the general public as reg- 
ular newscasts, sports casts, or other 
programs devoted to special areas of 
activity. Thus the public schools and 
a radio station are cooperating to bring 
the best possible coverage of educa- 
tional news to the people in this area. 

Bailey Gardner, principal of an ele- 
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J. GLENN TRAVIS 


Supervisor, Public Information Service 
Kansas City, Mo. 


mentary school, who had done news- 
casting for WDAF during the war, 
accepted the responsibility for con- 
ducting the program. To assure the 
approach of the professional educator 
in the collection and presentation of 
the news items, Mrs. Kathryn Hilde- 
brand McLeese of the schools’ public 
information service was given the 
main responsibility for preparing the 
scripts. Mrs. McLeese formerly was a 
reporter for the Star and wrote public 
relations materials for the U.S.O. be- 
fore joining the school staff. 

Several matters of policy, which 
were adopted before the beginning of 
the project, serve as guides in selecting 
the items to be used and in main- 
taining a balance among the various 


types of news. me 


POLICIES ADOPTED 


In general, the scripts are a series 
of items. They follow somewhat the 
pattern of opening with the most im- 
portant local news, such as actions of 
the Kansas City board of education, 
reports issued by citizen committees 
on education, personnel and staff as- 
signments, or significant developments 
in the instructional program. 

A shift to the national and state 
scenes follows. Then news from schools 
in the listening area of WDAF is 
given, and the remainder of the time 
is filled with items from the various 


local schools. The announcer gives a 
large number of items as briefly as 
possible without leaving out impor- 
tant details. 

Every effort is made to keep the 
presentation strictly in the news area. 
Editorializing and commenting by the 
broadcaster are avoided. Any particu- 
lar points of view are given without 
comment through quoted remarks or 
the personal appearance of guests 
whose opinions must stand on their 
own merit. 

While an attempt is made to use 
as much as possible of the material 
contributed by schools outside of Kan- 
sas City, accounts of routine athletic 
events are excluded because of time 
restrictions. Also, it is recognized that 
news of a strictly local nature must 
be restricted in favor of a balanced 
p-ogram to include national and state 
news for local consumption, as well 
as tu include items of local intérest 
to all the school districts in the listen- 
ing area of WDAF. 


STORIES FROM CLASSROOM 


Because of the general assumption 
that a newscast without fires and acci- 
dents or world shaking events is dull 
to many listeners, several technics are 
used or planned to lighten up the less 
startling school news. One is the inclu- 
sion of an amusing classroom story. 
Important anniversaries in the devel- 
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Today's Teaching Films 
by 
Coronet 


Coronet Fits... the most modern 

product of a modern teaching science. ‘The 

largest and most complete library of new instructional 

films in color, motion, and sound, for every one 

/ of the many Coronet titles has been produced 

or revised within the past short three years, 

Modern in their academic approach, 

up-to-the-minute in production technique 

/ and subject timeliness, these are the films for your 

) visual education program! Little wonder that 

Coronet Fics are the first choice of America’s 

N modern schools, for each of these many films, 

ia covering every grade and subject, is produced under 

the constant and invaluable guidance of both 

outstanding subject matter specialists and experienced 

active classroom teachers ... guaranteeing both the 

i‘ authenticity and teaching appeal of these famous films. 
cs 

And here, today, are five more CoRONET FILMS, 

just released for today’s classrooms. For information 

. on their preview, purchase, or rental, or for a 


complete catalog of the Coronet Library, write to: 





Coronet films 


CORONET BUILDING ¢ CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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Algebra in Everyday Life 


R. Orin. Cornett, Ph.D., 
Oklahoma Baptist University 


Winds and ‘Their Causes 


es, 


ee seh nae tie ie ein a si 


Walter A. Thurber, Ph.D., 
New York State Teachers College 


Energy in Our Rivers 
x Were e 


& Thomas F. Barton, Ph.D., 
Southern Illinois Normal School 


How to be Well Groomed 


Es Mary E. Weathersby, 


Mississippi State College 


Pioneer Home: 


* 


Viola Theman, Ph.D., 
Northwestern University 








opment of public education are ob- 
served and featured. The spotlight is 
turned upon the individual schools of 
the region with short historical 
sketches. Biographies of men for 
whom schools have been named are 
given. The birthdays of great educa- 
tors are noted. Occasionally a class 
poem is read. An interesting item of 
this nature has been the defining of 
terms that occur in educational writ- 
ings and speaking. 

Guest speakers are invited to par- 
ticipate to give information on timely 
topics. In Kansas City to attend a 


How to Make Sure Their Books 
Can Be Used Next Year 


Rough usage, dirt and water won’t hurt 
bindings of Du Pont “‘Fabrikoid’’* and 
PX Cloth. These economical, colorful 
bindings give years of service. Wash- 
ing with soap and water restores their 
original brightness. Ask your book sup- 
plier about Du Pont’s bookbinding ma- 
terials and save money on the books 
used in your school. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Fabrics Division, Empire State 
Bldg., New York 1, N. Y. 
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convention, Oscar Ewing, federal secur- 
ity administrator, was interviewed by 
the superintendent of schools on the 
subject of federal aid to education. 
The debating team of a near-by college 
requested and was given a copy of 
the interview. 

“Education in the News’ has been 
on the air since the beginning of 
school in September. The problems 
involved and some of the values of 
the project are becoming apparent. 

The greatest problem and the key 
to success are the compilation and 
presentation of news items that reach 






*Babrikoid” is Du Pont’s registered trade mark for its 
pyroxylin-coated and impregnated bookbinding material. 


DU PONT 
FABRIKOID and PX CLOTH 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


REG. U.s. Pat. OFF 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
se» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 








and hold an audience and perform a 
service for those who listen. 

The eagerness of school people to 
have the public hear about their suc- 
cesses and problems might lead one 
to assume that the main job in pre- 
paring the script is the selection of 
all the items that can be used from 
a great mass of possibilities. Actually, 
the reverse is true. 


LACK OF NEWS 

When plans for the WDAF news- 
cast were being made, notices that 
solicited contributions of news were 
sent to superintendents of schools in 


| the area that would be covered, to the 


state offices in Missouri and Kansas, 
and to the offices of national educa- 
tional organizations. Responses ap- 
proving the idea and expressing best 
wishes were numerous indeed. But 
news did not follow. 

The educational world is full of 
significant activity, but channels for 
gathering and distributing news about 
it are so poorly developed that com- 
piling a weekly digest of important 
news covering a wide range of edu- 
cational endeavor is a difficult task, a 
fact not usually recognized by school 
people. 

From the school administrator's 
point of view there are several poten- 
tial values and opportunities in a news- 
cast of this type. Developments and 
practices in other school systems may 


| be described and compared with local 


conditions. Phases of proposals and 


_ actions that receive insufficient atten- 


tion from regular news services can 
be reviewed for emphasis. Likewise, 


| the stories sent out by various news 
| services about important educational 
_ events may be collected and summar- 


ized. 


ULTIMATE POSSIBILITY 
The ultimate possibility is a com- 


munity in which citizens not only are 


informed on educational matters but, 
also, having developed a taste for 
such information, demand a fuller 
treatment of educational events by all 
news agencies. 
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Yes, in thousands of schools today, motion 
pictures are helping maintain and even en- 
hance educational standards . . . in spite of 
large classes, crowded buildings, and the 
shortage of teachers. Research studies and 
daily experience have both proved that 
motion pictures help students learn more, 
in less time. 


For the top-quality projection that’s 
essential to a fully effective audio-visual 
program, leading educators have long de- 
pended upon Bell & Howell Filmosounds. 
There are Filmosound models for every 
school need, from the Filmoarc for the larg- 
est school auditorium to the two lightweight 
models shown here. And every Filmosound 
is guaranteed for life!* 


For full details, write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7155 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, and Washington, D. C. 
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ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND 


Smaller, lighter, and lower in cost than 
any previous Filmosound, yet provides 
more than twice the sound output of 
other small sound film projectors. A 
superb classroom machine. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


With its larger speaker (8-inch and 12- 
inch models available) built into a sec- 
ond case, this projector offers additional 
audience-handling capacity . . . meets a 
wide range of school needs. 


*During life of product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free 
(except transportation). 








~The School Cafeteria 








BASIC BELIEFS ABOUT LUNCH PROGRAMS 


HE beliefs of school administrators 

regarding the school lunch pro- 
gram are important to its sound devel- 
opment. Basic beliefs which should be 
shared by all agencies associated with 
the school lunch program should in- 
clude: 

1. The school should make an ade- 
quate lunch available to every child 
and should allow him sufficient tithe 
in which to eat it. Foods served in 
the schools should be those that con- 
tribute both to the nutritional needs 
of the child and to the development 
of desirable food practices. 

2. The responsibility for the ad- 
Ministration, operation and supervi- 
sion of the school lunch program 
should be vested in the educational 
authorities who are responsible for all 
other phases of the school program. 

3. Adequate finances, facilities, rec- 
ords and the quality of personnel de- 
termine to a large extent the success 
and quality of the program. 

4. All school lunch personnel should 
be employed in the same manner and 
on the same basis as other school per- 
sonnel. 

5. All school lunch personnel should 
be specifically trained for the services 
they are to give. 

6. The facilities for school lunch 
service should be adequate for effi- 
cient operation and sound sanitary 
practices. They should provide for de- 
sirable educational and social experi- 
ences for the child. 

7. The portion of financial support 
for the school lunch program that is 
derived from tax funds should come 
from the same sources as other school 
funds. At least the cost of admin- 
istration and supervision, labor and 
facilities and all costs except food 
should be provided from tax funds. 


From an address given at the 1948 con- 
vention of the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials. 
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Operation of the school lunch program 
should be on a nonprofit basis. 

8. The records for the school lunch 
department should give a complete 
picture of the service given. Adequate 
records of equipment, supplies, food 
served, employes, income, expendi- 
ture and patronage will serve as a 
check and control, protect personnel 
and funds, show the exact financial 
status of the program, eliminate waste 
and aid the sanitation program. 


ORGANIZATION 

The school lunch program is the 
responsibility of the school agency, 
and, just as any other part of the 
school program, it should reflect the 
coordinated effort of the community 
if it is to function satisfactorily in the 
lives of the children. 

The program should be so organized 
that its educational and service fea- 
tures are properly related to other 
educational and service programs in 
the department of education. The 
school lunch division or section of 
the department of education should 
be responsible for seeing that general 
policies of the department are fol- 
lowed, for determining school lunch 
policies, for providing administrative 
services, for setting standards, for fur- 
nishing competent supervision, for de- 
veloping programs, for training per- 
sonnel, for stimulating development of 
leadership for its program, and for 
financial administration. 

At all levels school administrative 
officers and school business officials 
should be responsible for the school 
lunch program, just as they are re- 
sponsible for all other phases of the 
school program. 


The food standards of our schools 
should be the highest possible. Only 
foods that contribute both to the nu- 
tritional needs of the child and to the 
development of desirable food habits 
should be permitted in our school 
Junches. 

Because of a lack of facilities, only 
about 40 per cent of the children in 
Florida are eating lunches prepared 
at school. Our program is inadequate 
mostly because of financial limitations. 

In June 1947 the Southern States 
Work Conference estimated the total 
cost for an adequate school lunch in 
the Southern States as about 25 cents. 
The cost now is around 30 cents. 
Florida lunches cost an average of 28.4 
cents in 1947-48. The average cost 
of food per meal was 19.4 cents, with 
a low of about 12 cents per meal, in 
a county serving lunches with evap- 
orated milk, and a high of 31 cents. 
Labor costs ranged from a low of 3 
cents, where most of the labor was 
volunteer, to 16 cents a meal. 

Where costs are low, the schools 
are doing the best their pocketbooks 
and the qualifications of their per- 
sonnel will permit. More money and 
personnel training are needed for ade- 
quate programs. 

The extensive sale of a la carte 
items may add dollars to the school 
lunch fund, but the value to the child 
of learning how to choose his meals 
wisely is beyond that of money. 

With present high costs, schools 
find it difficult to say “no” to carbon- 
ated beverage salesmen when milk 
costs 7 cents a bottle and carbonated 
beverages can be sold for 5 cents at a 
profit of about 2 cents on the bottle. 

Carbonated beverage firms will de- 
liver to small isolated schools at a 
loss to develop the carbonated bever- 
age habit. Would that milk and citrus 
industries practiced the same sales 
technic! If the milk and citrus indus- 
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MONIC... 


It’s wonderful, what you can do with 
Sexton gelatine desserts! Be as showy or 
as subtle as you please. Low in cost, they 
have irresistible allure ... and the taste 
confirms what the eye foretells. Only the 
finest ingredients, the purest of true-fruit 
flavors are good enough for our label or 
for your table. Sexton instant pudding 
desserts have the same unsurpassed qual- 


ity. Serve them often. 
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a small package— 
that’s the Hobart AM-7 
Dishwashing Machine. Here’s 

a semi-automatic unit built 
to handle with ease the peak 


loads of every average operation & 
—yet, its compactness in 


relation to its output is 


Featuring a high 
speed wash, powered by 
a Hobart-built, ball 
bearing motor with high 






amazing. Performance, of 
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efficiency pump, the patented 





standards in effect today. 













revolving wash headers of the 
Model AM-7 Dishwashing 
Machine quickly strip food 
from the dishes, and powerful 
wash streams thoroughly 
cover every point in the rack 
area. The rinse system 
directs water into every 






crevice—rinses the dishes 





rapidly, thoroughly, with 


=, Check for yourself 


the scores of features that 






maximum efficiency. 









make this newcomer to the 






complete Hobart dishwasher 









line so amazingly effective. 
Like all Hobart products, it 


is built for years and years of 





superlative performance. Like 
all other Hobart products, 

too, orders can be taken 
now for quick shipment, 

See the Hobart line today— 


it’s time to save time! 
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tries would reduce prices to schools to 
compete with carbonated beverages 
and would write their losses off as ad- 
vertising costs, children would develop 
a lifelong habit of drinking milk and 
fruit juice at noon; the industries 
would gain in the final analysis. 

It is the desire of all school lunch 
departments to purchase food of the 
highest quality possible in spite of 
constantly rising prices. Centralized 
buying, more adequate supervision, 
and purchases made on a pooled bid 
and specification basis all lead to a 
wiser expenditure of money. 

School lunch program requirements 
should be understood by architects. 
Some of them who now are designing 
school lunch departments have had 
limited experience with restaurant and 
hospital kitchen designing and no 
school lunchroom designing experi- 
ence. They do not appreciate the dif- 
ference between a_ three-meals-a-day 
profit operation and a simple menu 
180-meals-a-year nonprofit school 
lunch program. Unless this and school 
lunch budgetary limitations are in- 
terpreted to architects, kitchen en- 
gineers, contractors and equipment 
salesmen, some costly mistakes will be 
made. We shall have a few new ex- 
pensive departments when we need 
many inexpensive departments. 

No adequate equipment lists are 
available containing detailed specifica- 
tions, especially for larger depart- 
ments. In many areas layouts are being 
planned and equipment is being pur- 
chased by persons not properly trained 
or qualified for this work. 

Another problem is that of equip- 
ment service and repairs. Systems have 
school bus barns, service and repair 
departments with skilled personnel in 
charge. A similar handling of school 
lunch equipment service and repair 
problems would pay dividends. Such 
a program is now getting under way 
in a few Florida areas. 


PERSONNEL 


The quality of the personnel prob- 
ably influences the quality of the pro- 
gram more than does any other fac- 
tor. Well qualified personnel can work 
wonders with too few dollars and 
limited equipment. 

Many of our problems will be solved 
only when we have qualified persons 
at the helm. A good music supervisor 
probably would not make’ a good di- 
rector of finance. A good businessman 
may not have the qualifications need- 
ed by a good school lunch supervisor. 
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School lunch supervisors should have 
courses in administrative dietetics and 
should have training in education, 
philosophy, child growth and develop- 
ment, supervision, school-community 
relationships, public school adminis- 
tration, and finance. 

School lunch literature is needed. 
We should weigh the merits and de- 
merits of the material written for the 
many phases of the program. The pro- 
gram will not reach a maximum de- 
gree of effectiveness until we have 
adequate materials covering all phases. 


FINANCE 


North Carolina has just completed 
a survey which shows the amount of 
state and local tax funds being spent 
in most of the states for school lunch 
purposes. A number of states have ear- 
marked appropriations. They are gen- 
erally small when compared to the 
need and are limited to administrative 
and supervisory costs. The child, 
therefore, receives little or no direct 
benefit from the appropriation. 

Florida has no school lunch appro- 
priation. Neverthless, in 1947-48 
Florida spent more than $666,000 
from state and local tax funds for the 
school lunch program. This is a larg- 
er amount than is spent in most states. 

Two years ago a comprehensive 
study of the state’s educational needs 
was compiled by a Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Education. That committee rec- 
ommended that “the county board of 
each county should arrange to make 
available for each child an adequate 
lunch for the cost of the food. This 
means that county boards should in- 
clude in their budgets sufficient funds 
to cover personnel, facilities and other 
expenses connected with the school 
lunch program.” 

Florida is meeting the matching re- 
quirements of the National School 
Lunch Act. In the nationwide picture, 


finance is the most serious problem of’ 


the school lunch program. No doubt 
the intentions of Congress regarding 
matching requirements of the School 
Lunch Act will be enforced before 
long. Other federal appropriations for 
school purposes are matched by state 
tax funds. 

In 1946 the average cost per child 
for current expenses was $80. At 7 
cents a meal, which is a low estimate 
with present costs, it would take $22 
a year to meet the operating costs, 
other than food, of the school lunch 
programs. If states paid these costs, it 
would increase current expenses and 


other school budgets considerably. 

School lunches are not expensive 
It is ignorance and malnutrition that 
are expensive. The statement has been 
made many times that “we are wasting 
millions of dollars trying to teach half 
starved children.” The undernourished 
repeaters in our schools cost more than 
a good school lunch program would 
cost. 

Forms for school lunch accounts are 
essential for both federally reimbursed 
and nonreimbursed schools and for 
use in areas in which each school is 
an independent unit as well as in sys- 
tems having centralized operations. All 
of these reports should supply ade- 
quate information for making plans, 
for program analysis, and for statisti- 
cal reports. We need to know income 
distribution, per meal food cost, labor 
cost, and other expenses. Valid com- 
parisons can be made only when re- 
ports are uniform, complete and ac- 
curate. 

True and accurate pictures of what 
is going on in the school lunch pro- 
gram are essential. Our last annual 
report on the federal form FP-10 
showed 11.9 per cent free and reduced 
lunches. This is not a true picture of 
our needs for free lunches. Some 
schools sell tickets at a reduced price 
when weekly or monthly tickets are 
bought. Sometimes meals are sold at 
reduced rates where there are several 
children from one family eating in 
the department. 

We have made some progress. State 
board regulations now require that 
uniform monthly reports on all school 
lunch programs be filed with school 
boards and the state department. 


EVALUATION 


It is essential in the school lunch 
program, as in any growing, worth- 
while activity, that we sit back and 
view our efforts in terms of a reliable 
yardstick for measuring accomplish- 
ments. 

Let us be frank in our evaluation. 
Calling B lunches A lunches doesn’t 
make them adequate lunches. If we 
do not admit our inadequacies and 
use them as justification for additional 
assistance, how do we ever expect to 
improve the program? 

It is up to the school officials to 
compare relative merits and to see 
each school as a whole and as a part 
of a larger unit—all planned to offer 
the maximum benefits to the child. 
School lunch programs should be in- 
cluded in all school evaluations. 
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The CUS TODIAN makes the stead team 


OOTBALL suits are stored away, 

but the important games are still 
being replayed. In one school the an- 
nual team banquet included the 
groundskeeper who took care of the 
field. This custodian made the team. 

Among those assisting in education, 
the custodian should be a member of 
the team, not the water boy. At the 
end of this article appear some discus- 
sion questions which, if properly used, 
will bring custodians up to team mem- 
bership caliber. 

In one school district a bowling 
league includes teachers, custodians, 
nurses, the business manager, and the 
superintendent of schools. By this 
means Waterford Township Schools 
in Oakland County, Michigan, have 
developed a fine spirit of cooperation 
among members of their staff. The 
custodians have made the team. 

At Colon, Mich., a testimonial ban- 
quet was given last month for Joe 
Stull, who has served his townspeople 
for years as a custodian. Mr. Stull has 
made the team. 

Yearbooks in many cities and com- 
munities are dedicated to a custodian 
who has gained the high regard of 
children and pupils. 

Each year the retiring custodians at 
Pontiac, Mich., are guests of honor at 
a banquet. They are honored as retir- 
ing members of the educational team. 

To be worthy of team membership, 
custodians must adopt a code of ethics 
and follow it. Items which might be 
included are: (1) adopt a profes- 
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sional attitude toward school occur- 
rences and avoid discussion of them 
in public; (2) accept the broad objec- 
tives of education and the implica- 
tions of them, and (3) encourage 
young, energetic workers to file appli- 
cation for positions which may be 
open in the future. 

The state or city can encourage team 
membership by extending the same 
accident and retirement benefits to cus- 
todians as to teachers. This is done in 
Michigan, where one retirement board 
operates under the same law and pro- 
visions in granting retirement benefits 
for all regularly employed school staff 
members. Included are bus drivers, 
cafeteria workers, nurses, Custodians 
and business managers. The team spirit 
is encouraged by such recognition on 
the part of a City or state. 

Many states have instituted training 
programs and summer conferences for 
custodians. Connecticut, Indiana, Mich- 
igan, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Texas are among the states that 
sponsor programs of instruction for 
custodians. A young man has more 
incentive to enter the custodial pro- 
fession in states in which he is assured 
of a chance to “grow on the job.” 

Local boards of education can do 
much to promote a professional spirit 
among custodians. If the board adopts 
a compulsory retirement age, there is 
incentive for younger men to “hire 
out” to the district, since they know 
the top jobs will become open some- 
time. Business managers should play 


fair by hiring no one over 40 if the 
compulsory retirement age is 60, and 
it takes twenty years to earn a full 
retirement. 

Clearly stated policies on sick leave, 
vacations and hours of work per week 
are also the responsibility of local 
boards if the custodian is to be a staff 
member. 

As teams go through “warming-up 
exercises” before the game, so we sug- 
gest that your custodial staff might 
discuss these problems and questions 
as they seek to join the educational 
team: 

1. The custodian senses that the 
principal is at odds with a certain 
teacher. With whom, if anyone, should 
he discuss this surmise? 

2. Miss Z. allows the children to tie 
the window cords into a weird assort- 
ment of knots causing shades to be at 
varied heights. The school policy is 
that shades are to be at a certain height 
overnight. How can the custodian 
work this one out? 

3. Mrs. R. is always cold. She de- 
mands a degree of heat which the cus- 
todian feels is harmful to the children. 
How can this problem be dealt with? 

4. The custodian is sure Miss M. is 
a good teacher because there is never 
any paper on the floor of her room. 
Why is this a poor way to estimate a 
teacher's worth? 

5. The school rule is that no child 
shall be admitted to classrooms after 
4:40 p.m. Miss Blanchard often sends 
children back to the building to get 
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“| Need Tone Quality”’ 
“Ekotape” satisfies this user, 
with superlative tone quality, 
dual channels of amplification, 
large speaker, dual tone con- 
trols. Powerful oversize motor 
does away with wow and flutter. 










with large 8-ine 
power tooperate external speak - 
ers. May be used as, or con- 
nected to, a public address sys- 
tem, to broadcast from tape re- 
cordings or direct from the mi- 


$395°° 


f.0.b. Racine, Wise. 
plus any applicable toxes. 


‘Simple Operation!”’ 
Just drop tape into the slot— 
no complicated threading. 
Operation and controls are 
simple, positive, clearly 
marked. “Ekotape” doesn’t 


distract from your work—it 
simplifies it! 


*' Fast Forward—Fast Rewind’’ 


Many users need to locate de- 
sired parts of recordings quick- 
ly. ““Ekotape”’ provides fast 
cueing, time SE sete: scales, 
fast rewind, and fast forward 
speed interlocked with the 
LISTEN position... tape starts 
and stops instantaneously... 
ingenious and exclusive ““Eko- 





"'TAPE is the Best Medium”’ 


He’s right. Tape doesn’t snarl 
or kink, or twist and distort 
tone. It is easily spliced and 
edited. Tape provides its own 
separation between magnetic 
layers—less danger of transfer- 
ring thefields from layer tolayer. 
Tape recordings may be dupli- 
cated,in quantity,economically. 



















‘Ample Power”’ 
6 More pow — and volume, 


1 speaker; extra 
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‘Recording Quality”’ 
“Ekotape”™ provides a separate ampli- 
fier channel for recording, electronic 
recording volume indicator and pre- 
cise control, and high and low level 
input jacks for recording from micro- 
phone, tuner, or transducer. Program 
may be monitored, and volume regu- 





RECORDER- 
REPRODUCER 


Before the “Ekotapé” was produced, hun- 
dreds of users of various recorders told us 
what recorder features were important to 
educators, and professional and business 
men. These features, tested in early pilot 
models, are now available to you in the 
new “Ekotape.” With microphone, cords, 


tape, instructions, in handsome scuff-proof 


deep blue carrying case. 


Get this Book 


“What users say a recorder 
should have,” hints on selecting 
the right recorder, explanation 
of magnetic recording, and de- 
scription and specification of the 
“Ekotape.” Twelve pages, il- 
lustrated, and worth reading. 





crophone. lated before recording is started. Get a copy—free, of course. 
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Ww & 2 ST : ro & Le Cc T ” 3 ¢ | WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin | 
RACINE WISCONSIN | Please send me free your “Ekotapen booklet NS-5 
l Q 
Established 1909 | Neamt cccccccccccccccceccccens SE eecccece | 
| Company or } 
Export Dept. 13 E. 40th St., New York 16, N.Y. Cable Address ‘“‘ARLAB" N.Y. City Organization.......ssecendecccccecccccccccevens seeeeeee | 
"Where Quality is a Responsibility and Fair Dealing an Obligation” G Pieasivkve. pictcicceisniaccenennieeiens oe 
, | | 
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something in her room that she forgot. 
The custodian wondered whether the 
child was really sent by Miss Blanchard 
last Tuesday night. What should he do? 

6. The school has no master clock 
system, and Miss B. insists the custo- 
dian’s watch is usually wrong, for hers 
is set by the radio time. She tells her 
pupils to disregard his signal for the 
last bell at noon one day for one 
minute. How can we bring peace and 
harmony in this disagreement? 

7. The art teacher's pupils continue 
to dump water color into the bowls in- 
stead of into the mop sink. Mr. Jones 


Kewaunee fits hoth 


_ your requirements 





@ Custom-designed to meet every 
requirement—mass-produced to fit 
any budget. That’s what Kewaunee 


Laboratory Furniture offers you! 


Kewaunee brings to your lab- 
oratory maximum working effi- 
ciency and time-saving conven- 
ience. Ruggedly built in our own 
plants to stand up under years of 
hard use. All Kewaunee Metal 
Furniture is now our new heavier 
construction, Bonderized for pro- 


tection against chipping, rusting 






Kewaunee Chemistry Desk 
with Fume H 


has suggested to the teacher several 
times how much more work this makes 
for him. The children still do it. 
Where do we go from here? 

8. Mr. Brown asks the principal to 
include in his early December bulletin 
the official statement about what is to 
be done in vacation cleaning and how 
the rooms are to be left at vacation 
time. Has your school ever tried this? 
How does it work? What are the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages? 

9. “I believe she is a good teacher 
just like the ones I had when I was in 
school.” What changes in education 








and corrosion. Working surfaces 
are Kewaunee’s patented Kem- 
ROCK to withstand acids, alka- 
lies, solvents, and physical shock. 


So look to Kewaunee to fit your 
requirements—within your budget. 
Write for free copy of Kewaunee’s 
catalog of Laboratory Furniture. 
Address:— 

EDUCATIONAL DIVISION 





C. G. Campbell, President 
5028 S. Center St. Adrian, Michigan 





Representatives in Principal Cities 
| 
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have taken place which might make 
the foregoing statement seem ridic- 
ulous? 

10. How can the custodian assist 
the new teacher to 
successful classroom management prac- 
tices, in regard to window shades, 
chairs, floor and boards? 

11. Who besides the custodian 
should be interested in having a clean 
school? 

12. Why do you or don’t you be- 
lieve that putting a youth to work 
correcting the damage he has done a 
school property will keep him from 
doing it again? 

13. What place does the custodian 
have in the lives of children when he 
is the only man in the building? What 
are your memories of the custodian of 
your grade school? 

14. What advantage does a “code” 
or “set of fair practices” have over 
“rules”? 

15. Does the public owe it to men 
over 70 who are unable to get any 
other job to hire them as school cus- 
todians? 

16. What are some tricks of the 
trade successfully used when the cus- 
todian knows that a large number of 
people will visit his building that 
night? 

17. Do you believe there is a place 
in school custodial work for the man 
who dislikes children? Where? 

18. The boys of Zebraville come 
from homes having outside toilets. 
They are careless in their use of the 
indoor toilet rooms at school. How 
can this problem be attacked? Could it 
have been anticipated with boys and 
girls? Could anything have been done 
before it could become a problem? 

19. The principal and the student 
council president are meeting in Au- 
gust to appoint committees for the 
year. What advantage do you see in 
having a student committee on bui!d- 
ings and grounds appointed? Should 
the custodian be on the committee? 
Should he be the chairman? How often 
should this committee meet, when 
emergencies arise, or at stated periods 
of time? 

20. Jake says he can always find at 
least one good thing to say about any 
teacher, pupil, program or plan of the 
school. So when people ask him about 
those things he just remembers the 
good thing. Jake’s superintendent tells 
us he has the most friends of any man 
in town. Does this give you any ideas 
for your outside discussion of school 
affairs? 
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With Water Tank and 
Vacuum for Rug Scrubbing 








With Dispenser 
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NEWS IN REVIEW 


Qualities of Good Administrator Described... John L. Bracken Elected President 


of A.A.S.A.... Congressmen Propose Bills to Carry Out Truman Education Program... 


Programs for A.A.S.A. Conferences Planned . . . Building Shortage Is Still Problem 





Document Describes Qualities 

of Good Administrator 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The character- 

istics of a good school administrator are 

analyzed and described in the first pub- 

lication of the National Conference of 

Professors of Educational Administra- 


tion. 
The document is entitled “Educa- 
tional Leaders: Their Function and 


Preparation.” Among its features is a 
check list for self-appraisal of educa 
tional leaders. 

The publication says that the schools 
of the nation could become the principal 
agency for improving American life. 
The key to the improvement of schools 
lies in the improvement of educational 
leaders. 

Three ideals are fundamental to edu 
cational leadership, the document says. 
' "The first declares the dignity and 
worth of the individual. Man is placed 
first; things are subjugated to the wel- 
fare of man. Merit, real or potential, is 
ascribed to every individual. Because 
every person has merit, each person be- 
comes responsible for the development 
of all other persons. . 

“The second ideal places reliance upon 
the method of intelligence. This ideal 
conceives that man’s problems can be 
solved through his own intellectual ef- 
forts. It does not seek to minimize the 
importance of emotional drives and 
habits in man’s life; ic does emphasize 
the importance of intelligent utilization 
of his drives and habits. . 

“The third ideal places reliance on 
the cooperative use of intelligence in 
the solution of problems common to 
the group. This ideal introduces the 
element of cooperative action . . . which 
will bring the individual intelligence 
of each member of the group to bear 
most fully and appropriately in the 
solution of a common problem.” 

John Lund, U.S. Office of Education 
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specialist, who is secretary for the con- 
ference planning committee, said that 
the publication will be available from 
Daniel R. Davies, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York 16. 
The price is $1. 


John L. Bracken Named 
A.A.S.A. President 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—John L. Brack- 
en, superintendent at Clayton, Mo., has 
been elected 1949 president of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. 

Supt. Bracken was a member of the 


A.A.S.A. executive committee from 1943 





to 1947; chairman of the 1942 Year- 
book Commission, which prepared 
“Health in Schools,” and a member of 
the advisory council from 1937 to 1941. 

The new A.A.S.A. president began 
his career in education as a teacher in 
a rural school at Barnard, Kan. He 
later was principal at Hollister, Ida.; 
superintendent at Filer, Ida., and prin- 
cipal of elementary and evening schools 
at Duluth, Minn. Since 1923 he has 
beem superintendent at Clayton. 

Supt. Bracken received his A.B. de- 
gree from College of Emporia, Emporia, 


Kan., and his A.M. from the University 
of Chicago. 


Present Bills to Carry Out 
Truman Program for Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Bills to carry 
out specific proposals of the “Truman 
Program” for education began to pour 
into Congressional hoppers a few hours 
after the President concluded his State 
of the Union message on January 5. 

As this issue of The NATION’S 
SCHOOLS goes to press, Capitol Hill 
clerks are still classifying and number- 
ing the legislative proposals for a new, 
Truman deal in education. 

The Chief Executive's basic philoso- 
phy is that poverty is “just as wasteful 
and just as unnecessary as preventable 
disease.” Therefore, he said, wealth 
should be created for the benefit of all. 

To achieve improvement in oppor- 


tunities for all citizens, Mr. Truman 
proposed: 
Federal Aid to Education. “Millions 


of our children are not receiving a good 
education. Millions of them are in over- 
crowded, obsolete buildings. We are 
short of teachers, because teachers’ sal- 
aries are too low to attract new teachers 
or to hold the ones we have. All these 
school problems will become much 
more acute as a result of the tremendous 
increase in the enrollment in our ele- 
mentary schools in the next few years. 
I cannot repeat too strongly my desire 
for prompt federal financial aid to the 
states to help them operate and main- 
tain their school systems.” 

Social Security Coverage (including 
educational workers). “We should ex- 
pand our social security program, both 
as to size of benefits and extent of cov- 
erage, against the economic hazards re- 
sulting from unemployment, old age, 
sickness and disability.” 

Health. “We need—and 
have without further delay—a system of 


we must 
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‘NOW-—GREATER SAVINGS 





ON FAT COSTS! 


More and Better Fried Foods Faster! | 


GARLAND 


Improved low priced Deep 
Fat Fryer delivers 
sensational performance! 
You'll hardly believe there could be such 
a difference in fryer performance. And 


when you compare the quality—get the 
lower price— you'll know your best buy is 


Garland. The Garland line leads in sales 


because it leads in value! 





GARLAND 
Deep Fat Fryer 
No. 14-00 ' 





Actually, a greater amount of heat is applied 
to the four tubes in the fryer bowl. But be- 
cause the heat is so evenly distributed over 
the tube area, fat is not subjected to extreme 
“spot” heat. Fat stands up longer. Cold zone 
temperature is considerably reduced. 


HOW TO BUY! Consult your Garland Food 


Service Equipment Dealer. He can give you valuable 
ideas and advice. All Garland units are available 

in stainless steel and equipped for use with 
manufactured, natural or L-P gases. 


Approved by the American Gas Association 


GARLAND nen 9 


COMMERCIAL COOKING 


Heavy Duty Ranges + Restaurant Ranges + Broilers * Deep Fat Fryers * Toasters 
Roasting Ovens * Griddles * Counter Griddles 


PRODUCTS OF DETROIT-MICHIGAN STOVE co., DETROIT 31, MICHIGAN 


*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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prepaid medical insurance which will 
enable every American to afford good 
medical care.” 

Rural Life. “Standards of living on 
the farm should be just as good as any- 
where else. . . . In considering legisla- 
tion relating education, 
health and social security, special atten- 
tion should be given to rural problems.” 

Tideland Oil (frequently proposed as 
a source of revenue for public educa- 
tion). “We must adopt a program for 
the planned use of the petroleum re- 


to housing, 


serves under the sea, which are—and 
must remain—vested in the federal gov- 
ernment.” 

Civil Rights. “We believe that no un- 
fair prejudice or artificial distinction 
should bar any American from an edu- 
cation or from good health or from a 
job that he is capable of performing.” 

Department for Welfare. “The gov- 
ernmental agency which now admin- 
isters the programs of health, education 
and social security should be given full 
departmental status.” 


Get Great Utility at LOW COST 
with ARN CO 
RECEDING DOOR CLASSROOM WARDROBES 


ELIMINATES 
OVER- 
CROWDING 


EASILY 
INSTALLED 


CUTS 
COSTS 


Arnco Steel Reced 
ing Door Classroom 
Wardrobes provide 
an efficient, sanitary 

housing 
clothing 








means of 
pupils’ 
within the class- 
room. Design based 
on years of experi- 
in equipping 
schools with both 
standardized and 
built-to-order metal 
furniture. 
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Varied Programs for 
A.A.S.A. Regional Conferences 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—A schoolhouse 
planning exhibit for the “school of to- 
morrow” will be featured at the San 
Francisco conference of the American 
Association of School Administrators 
February 20 to 23. The schoolhouse 
models, built by the California chapter 
of the American Institute of Architects, 
will be on display throughout the con- 
ference. 

Speakers at the general sessions at 
San Francisco will include: Stewart G. 
Cole of Los Angeles, executive director 
of the Pacific Coast Council on Inter- 
Cultural Relations; Paul Rehmus, super- 
intendent, Portland, Ore.; Ellis Arnall, 
former governor of Georgia; Allison 
Davis, University of Chicago; Willard 
E. Goslin, A.A.S.A. president and super- 
intendent at Pasadena, Calif.; H. B. 
Bruner, superintendent, Minneapolis, 
and Gill Robb Wilson, aviation editor 


| of the New York Herald-Tribune. 


At the St. Louis conference, February 


27 to March 2, addresses will be given 


by Mabel Studebaker, president uf the 
N.E.A.; James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University; Ellis Arnall, Allison 
Davis, Willard E. Goslin, H. B. Bruner, 
and Gill Robb Wilson. 

For the Philadelphia conference, 
March 27 to 30, general session speakers 
will include: Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
minister, Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York City; Gen. Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, president, Columbia University; 
Roy C. Larsen, president of Time, and 
L. G. Derthick, superintendent, Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., who is now on a spe- 
cial assignment for the War Depart- 
ment in Germany. General session 
addresses at the Philadelphia confer- 
ence also will be given by Allison Davis, 
Willard E. Goslin, H. B. Bruner, and 
Gill Robb Wilson. 

The National Council of Chief State 
School Officers, the National Congress 





ARNCO Wardrobe standard design is | NON-SAGGING, FINGER-TIP OPERAT- 
based on all-steel construction, includ- ING, PIVOTED SUSPENSION HARDWARE 
ing doors, trim, shelving, etc. Doors are is of one-piece construction in solid 
easily operated by small children. bronze, is fully adjustable and operates 
ARNCO Wardrobes offer freedom of smoothly on two sets of ball bearings. 
sagging of doors and minimum hard- One bearing is placed at lower pivot 
ware maintenance. ARNCO Wardrobes arm and the other where lower pivot 
can be furnished in any desired com- arm engages door bracket. Neither 
bination of wardrobe and auxiliary cab- doors nor mechanism will sag due to 
inets or wardrobe only. rugged construction. 





of Parents and Teachers, the N.E.A. 
| Department of Rural Education, the 
N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, and the N.E.A. Na- 
tional Commission on Safety Education 
are scheduling joint meetings with the 
A.AS.A. at the three regional meetings. 
More than thirty discussion groups will 
be held at each regional conference. 
The Associated Exhibitors are pre- 
senting their 1949 American Education 
Award Mrs. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
Washington state superintendent of 
public instruction. For the first time 


Write for literature 


A.R. NELSON CO., inc. 


210 E. 40th St., New York 16, N. Y. 
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LOOK AT THESE 


FEA TURES 


Two-Channel Recording puts a full hour’s re- 
cording on the standard half-heur reel. 


Simple as A-B-C. Just three controls: (A) 
Forward-stop-rewind, (B) Record-or-play. 
(C) Tone-and-volume. Easy to thread. Tape 
won't snarl up, kink or back-lash. 


Self erasing. Same tape may be used over 
and over. Each new recording completely 
“erases’”’ previous recording auto- 
matically. 


Easy to Edit. Snip out unwanted sections 
with scissors and join ends of tape with 
ordinary cellulose tape. 


Records or Plays Continuously. Not necessary 
to rewind before removing reel. Fastest 
rewind time . . . less than 112 minutes. 


Output jacks permit playing through public 
address system, high fidelity radio ampli- 
fier or auxiliary speakers. 


Light weight, compact. Weighs only 25 
pounds, including microphone and extra 
reel. Size: 18” x 1214” x 934” high. 


Handsome, Sturdy. Ruggedly constructed, 
scuff resistant case is finished in rich, light 
brown with gold beading. Comfortable 
carrying handle. 
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Microphone Included 
($192.50 on West Coast) 


Students can be helped to make phenomenally rapid progress with the 
aid of this new recorder. Because of its superb tone fidelity, it captures 
and reproduces the most delicate nuances of timbre, pitch, phrasing 
and dynamics . . . in the study of voice, instrument, band or orchestra. 
In speech correction, foreign language training or public speaking, it 
records every inflection for study and improvement. As a fine instru- 
ment for recording and reproducing music from the radio . . . from 
records or from “live” performances, the Crestwood Recorder 
excels with full, rounded tonal perfection. 

Scores of other uses will be found for this recorder. In assembling 
libraries, MagicTape two-channel recording economizes both money 
and storage space. Study the many mechanical advantages. Compare 
this recorder with machines priced much higher. And mail the coupon 
for complete information .. . today! 


(Ongylwood 


Ufugdge RECORDER 


CRESTWOOD RECORDER CORPORATION 

218 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please rush complete information about the 
Crestwood MagicTape Recorder. No obligation. 
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they are offering a scholarship for ad- 
vanced study in school administration. 
Recipient will be Rayburn J. Fisher, 
superintendent, Anniston, Ala. The 
awards will be presented formally at 
each regional meeting. Mrs. Wanamaker 
will be at all three, Mr. Fisher at St. 
Louis and Philadelphia. 

Name entertainers for evening pro- 
grams again are being provided by the 
exhibitors: Sigmund Romburg and his 
concert orchestra at St. Louis and Phila- 
delphia, giving two different programs; 


at San Francisco, Ferde Grofé, com- 
poser and director of the Symphonic 
Ensemble, and also the Socony Male 
Chorus. 


Substandard Certificates, 
Building Shortage, Still Problems 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—Improvements 
have been made in the teaching pro- 
fession during the last year, but there 
are still 100,000 elementary and high 
school teachers in this country on emer- 
gency substandard certificates, a nation- 





Subjects 


through Graphic Arts Activities 


P.... and Graphic Arts provide for activities 
which motivate and functionalize every phase of 
the educational program. The student finds oppor- 
tunity to apply his academic studies to purposeful 
activity resulting in projects for which he is a con- 
sumer as well as a creator. This is the “Learn by 


Doing” philosophy in action. 


ATF is prepared to equip complete printing and 


graphic arts departments. Write for information. 


American Type 
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wide survey conducted by the National 
Education Association has disclosed. 

Almost without exception school sys- 
tems reported they could not obtain a 
sufficient number of qualified elementary 
teachers and have had to employ teach- 
ers who do not meet the minimum 
standards established by their states. Fre- 
quently schools resort to overcrowding 
when they cannot acquire enough teach- 
ers, particularly in the lower grades. 

One important factor in the ele- 
mentary teacher shortage is the question 
of salary, the N.E.A. survey shows. In 
twenty-seven states high school teachers 
receive an average annual salary of $500 
more than teachers in the elementary 
schools. This differential has proved the 
incentive for teachers to get into the 
high school division. 

In general, teachers’ salaries have 
gone up during the last year, rising to 
$2750 from the 1947 figure of $2500. 
However, Willard E. Givens, N.E.A. 
executive secretary, pointed out that the 
higher salary is not real, since much of 
it has been absorbed by inflationary 
costs. 

In nearly one-half of the states, the 
survey disclosed, there exists a “very 
large” building shortage on both ele- 
mentary and secondary levels. This na- 
tionwide situation is termed “ominous,” 
especially since it is expected to become 
much worse when increased enrollments 
crowd the schools still farther. 

At least 1,500,000 children are de 
prived of a full year of schooling or are 
suffering from impaired educational op- 
portunities as a direct result of the 
teacher shortage, the survey found. An 
additional 500,000 have less than full- 
time schooling because of a lack of ade- 
quate buildings. 

Hence, some 2,000,000 
our public schools today are not getting 
the kind of education that they should 
have in a democratic country, officials 


of the N.E.A. pointed out. 


pupils in 


Ask $25,000,000 First Year 
for Federal Scholarships 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—"Our first and 
immediate aim in Congress this year is 
to see the enactment of a federal scholar- 
ship program.” 

So said Ralph McDonald, executive 
secretary of the department of higher 
education of the National Education 
Association. 

Mr. McDonald said that preliminary 
conferences with leaders of Congress 
and of the Truman Administration be- 
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BEAUTIFUL, DURABLE WALLS 
FOR A BUILDING ENTRANCE 


When you have the distinctive beauty of tile walls at 
entrances to your school, the impression is immediately 
one of cleanliness and efficiency. When the tile is 
Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile, this impression lasts for 
the life of the building. For Veos tile is porcelain on 
steel, a combination of beauty and strength that with- 
stands a lifetime of hard wear — free of cracking, 
crazing, fading, or warping. It’s ideal, too, for wash- 
rooms, locker rooms, kitchens, and cafeterias. And 
there’s no cleaning problem with Veos. Its smooth 
porcelain finish stays clean with little more than an 
occasional wiping with a damp cloth. 


Only Armstrong’s Veos Wall Tile has a genuine por- 
celain finish fused to a base of tempered steel. This 
unusual construction eliminates cracking or crazing of 
the tile. Even under severe temperature conditions 
the porcelain finish and the steel base expand or con- 
tract at the same rate, so there can be no strains. 


Veos is installed quickly and economically. Tiles are 
mounted, one by one, on a conveniently grooved fiber- 


board base, which assures perfect tile alignment. And 
Veos tile weighs so little — less than one-third as 
much as clay-bodied tile — that costly structural rein- 
forcement of walls is unnecessary. 


There are ten attractive Veos colors and a variety of 
shapes and sizes, affording countless design possibili- 
ties. Get full details from your local Veos contractor 
or write Armstrong Cork Company, Building Materials 


Division, 3702 Frederick Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


Millions of tiny, glass-like 


particles melted together form 
the lustrous porcelain finish of 


Armstrong's Veos Wall Tile 


This tough, 
base assures long 
life It 
or bend, yet it’s lightweight 


20-gauge _ steel 
trouble-free 


won't warp, buckle, 





ARMSTRONG’S VEOS WALL TILE 


Porcelain 
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“PETERSON” 


“The Yame to Choose For 
QUALITY FURNITURE 





School boards throughout the country have 
accorded Peterson Quality their preference 
for more than half a century. Relationships 
of long standing have grown from the ad- 
vice of our experts in the solution of what- 
ever problems have arisen on the subject 
of furniture for the laboratory, library, vo- 
cational and home economics departments. 
This service is yours for the asking... 
without obligation. { 
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OVER 150 SUGGESTIONS 


for plaques and tablets 
for every school purpose 
—all in handsome, im- 
perishable International 
Solid Bronze —are_ illus- 
trated in free 48-page 
catalog. Standard and 
custom designs. Write for 
it now—for immediate 


use or future reference. 


No charge or obligation. 
Ask for Catalog NS 
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gan early in November. At these con- 
ferences it was decided that the federal 
scholarship bill would be introduced 
under bipartisan sponsorship. 

“We have already agreed upon several 
fundamental principles,” Mr. McDonald 
said. “The scholarship program must 
involve no possibility ot federal control 
or pressure upon higher education, 
either upon the institution or upon the 
student. It must be administered at the 
state level by a committee or an agency 
that is nonpolitical and arises from the 
educational and civic interests within 
the state. 

“Scholarships must go only to the 
highest one-fourth or one-third of high 
school graduates. The student must be 
free to choose any accredited institution, 


| public or private, and elect his own field 
| of study. The stipend must be at least 





$400 or $500. The student must be free 
to use the money for tuition, board, 
lodging or for any other expense of 
getting a higher education. The formula 
for distributing the federal grants to the 
states must provide safeguards against 
discrimination in scholarship awards be- 
cause of race, creed, sex or place of 
birth.” 

The bill will probably ask for $25,- 
000,000 for the first year. After the 
principle of federal scholarships is estab- 
lished by law, this sum would be raised 
in the near future, Mr. McDonald said. 


Rockefeller Grant for 
Study of Modern Russian 


DETROIT. — Wayne University has 
received a Rockefeller Foundation grant 
of $2150 for a preliminary study of 
modern Russian. 

The study will be directed by Harry 
Josselson, assistant professor of Russian. 
The Rockefeller grant will finance re- 
search to determine the word frequency 
in the Russian language. It is hoped 
the data can be used to improve present 
teaching methods. 

In the study, comparison will be made 


| between word frequencies of a 100,000 


word count and a previous study of 
some 50,000 words. 


To Study In-Service Growth 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The in-service 

growth of teachers will be studied at a 

national conference to be held at the 


| University of New Hampshire, Durham, 


June 29 to July 2. The conference will 
be sponsored by the N.E.A. National 
Commission on Teacher Education and 


| Professional Standards. 
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St. Theresa’s Catholic School, Houston, Texas. Architects: Cole- 
man and Rolfe, Houston. Use of Insulux Prismatic Glass Block 





Typical classroom of St. Theresa's 
School, showing broad distribution of 
daylight and reduced brightness contrasts 
through the use of Insulux fenestration. 
Light rays are directed upward to ceil 
ing, are reflected for best distribution. 
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plus shaded window sections for visibility and ventilation means 
better daylighting for classrooms inside. 


It pays to plan the daylighting, too! 


Esks, blackboards, drinking fountains—you'd never over- 
D look them when planning a school building. But how 
about classroom daylighting? It, too, is important. 

Daylighting got prime consideration when the St. ‘Theresa 
School was built at Houston, Texas. A planned fenestration 
system built around Insulux Glass Block (No. 351, Prismatic 


Type) assures this modern school superior daylighting. 


Insulux Glass Block actually puts daylight where it is 
needed most—in the otherwise dark corners of the classroom. 
Insulux bends light rays, transmitting them upward to ceil- 
ing. Light is reflected from surface of ceiling and spread 


evenly on the desks below. 





INSU LU 


GLASS BLOCK © 


AMERICAN STRUCTURAL PRODUCTS 
COMPANY 


Subsidiary of 
OWENS-ILLINOIS GLASS COMPANY 
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The use of Insulux fenestration has resulted in freedom 
from harsh lighting contrasts and uneven distribution of 
light. Even desks on the far side of the classrooms get plenty 


of daylight. 


For complete information on Insulux school fenestration, 
write today for your own copy of “Daylight in School Class- 
rooms.” This manual is completely comprehensive and con- 
tains daylighting data on any part of the United States, 
and explains in detail how Insulux Glass Block should be 


employed for maximum benefits. Send coupon today. 


-————————-sEND COUPON-———————— - 


American Structural Products Company 
P.O. Box 1035, Dept. F-40 
Toledo 1, Ohio 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me immediately your manual on daylighting 
with Insulux Glass. Block, ‘Daylight in School Classrooms.” 
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New York Pupils Want 
Comic Books Improved 

NEW YORK.—Comic books can be 
either “good” or “bad,” and all publica- 
tions should not be criticized because of 
the faults of a few, in the opinion of 
700 eighth and ninth grade pupils who 
participated in an open forum on 
‘Youth Looks at Comic Books.” The 
forum was sponsored by a New York 
junior high school. 

The children said that comic books 
should not be banned but improved. 


This, they agreed, could be achieved by 
a joint committee composed of educa- 
tors and religious and civic leaders that 
would oversee all editorial activities. 
Asserting that comic books are “litera- 
ture put into picture form,” a panel of 
six pupils admitted that some publica- 
tions might exert an adverse influence 
on young persons. Crime comics were 
particularly deplored, although it was 
pointed out that the criminals are al- 
ways caught, “so crime doesn’t pay.” 
Some comic books prove beneficial to 





Greater Juterest NW HEALTH AND GYM WORK WITH 
MOORE GYM SUITS 








There’s new incentive for improving health and posture 
through physical education when girls wear Moore Gym Suits. 
Girls enjoy dressing right for whatever they undertake and with 
these wonderful new Moore suits they’re assured of latest fashion 
as well as comfort and freedom for action. 

Illustrated here is one of many new styles available in a choice 
of colors and Sanforized fabrics. See this and other stunning 
Moore styles shown in the new 16-page booklet, “Better Healtk 


with Moore Gym Suits.” Write for your copy today. 


932 Dakin St. Gym Dept. 10 11 West 42nd Sf. 
Chicago 13, Illinois New York 18, N.Y. 
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readers, the panel pointed out. It sin- 
gled out for commendation comics that 
portray classic literature, Bible passages, 
and true stories. 

Answering the charge that comics 
contribute to crime, a pupil said that 
juvenile delinquency was prevalent even 
before the invention of the printing 
press. Environment, not the comics, in- 
duces crime, the pupils agreed. 


Union Launches Campaign 
“to Counteract’’ Propaganda 

New YorK.—An intensive effort to 
sell the union point of view in the 
nation’s schools has been launched by 
the United Electrical, Radio and Ma- 
chine Workers of America, a CLO. 
union. 

From its national headquarters here 
the union has mailed out to teachers and 
pupils around the nation specially pre- 
pared pamphlet kits that describe the 
organization and its activities. 

Cailed unprecedented in the labor 
movement, the campaign is designed to 


| counteract what U.E. officials call undue 
| “business propaganda” in the schools. 


Union representatives say the campaign 


_ began after their headquarters received 





numerous letters from pupils and teach- 
ers complaining that plenty of informa- 
tion had been supplied them by indus- 
trial concerns but little material was 
available that expressed the labor view. 

Hundreds of kits have been mailed 
out on requests from schools all over 
the nation, according to union officials. 
The main U.E. target is nonmetro- 
politan schools in areas generally less 
friendly to unions than is New York, a 
strong union town in which all shades 
of opinion are circulated. 

Included in the kits is a special cir- 


| cular to teachers which offers to lend 
| without charge three promotional mo- 
tion pictures prepared by the union. 


N.A.M. Urges Businessmen to 
Give Leadership in Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — “Manufactur- 
ers have a sincere desire to see estab- 
lished and maintained an educational 
system which meets the varying and 
changing needs of the individual and of 
society and which should be consistent 
with the American way of life,” the 
National Association of Manufacturers 
said in a resolution passed at the 53d 
Congress of American Industry. 

The greatest contribution to 
achievement of this goal, the resolution 
said, will be made: 


the 
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Wear-Ever Aluminum works better in your kitchen. spoon-fitting corners enable all contents to be used; 
It conducts heat fast and evenly for economical, make stirring and cleaning easier. For further infor- 
uniform cooking results. It is relatively light tohan- —_ mation see your supply house representative or mail 
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“1. When the various units through- 
out the entire educational system are 
permitted reasonable and suitable diver- 
sity in character and program. 

“2. When the educational units are 
administered at, or as Closely as possible 
to, the local level. 

"3. When the individual unit at the 
community level is free to develop a 
program in accordance with its purpose 
and when it is held accountable to the 
people for its stewardship. 

“4. When individuals, local and state 








governments, and every business ele- 
ment of our economy fulfill their re- 
sponsibility by providing adequate sup- 
port for the whole educational program. 

“S. When individual businessmen 
take the responsibility in their own com- 
munity for careful study and cooperation 
in connection with the courses of study, 
the adequacy of school facilities, and 
the compensation of teachers. 

“The 53d Congress of American In- 
dustry accordingly calls upon all 
employers to initiate and promote closer 
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MOSINEE TOWELS have pleasing chamois-like 
qualities that only natural, non-bleached Mosinee paper toweling 
provides. Strong and tough, they hold together better in use. 
Highly absorbent, they “drink in” maximum water per towel, fast. 
They are soft to the skin, genuinely satisfying! For further in- 


formation, write... 


BAY WEST PAPER CO., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 
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ties between industry and education in 
their own communities, to give active 
leadership and personal support to the 
maintenance of adequate educational fa- 
cilities and the compensation of teachers 
on a basis which is consistent with their 
professional stature.” 

The N.A.M. has long opposed federal 
aid to education. The 1948 resolution 
omits the word “federal” in the list of 
elements which should come to the sup- 
port of public education. 


A.F.L. Calls for Restudy 
of Vocational Education 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Federation of Labor is unhappy about 
the vocational education programs that 
many public schools provide. 

The powerful labor organization 
wants less emphasis on terminal trade 
training and more on general education. 

Labor spokesmen in Washington say 
they will seek action on the resolution 
passed at the last A.F.L. convention 
which called for a “restudy of vocational 
education for the times in which we 
now live.” 

The resolution asked the U.S. Office 
of Education to investigate those public 
vocational schools “which are being de- 
veloped in some cities to produce cheap 
skilled and semiskilled labor for cer- 
tain industries... .” 

“The vocational school should give 
to the student a well rounded education 
for his complete life rather than develop 
mere tools for industry out of human 
beings,” the A.F.L. executive council 
said last month. 

The council wants the Federal Voca- 
tional Education Division to carry on 
pilot studies to determine how larger 
doses of citizenship, economics, history 
and counseling may be provided for 
vocational students. 


Wholesale Production 
of “Teaching Aids” 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Teaching aids 
sponsored by business and industry will 
increase in number and variety during 
the coming year, if the 1948 level of 
profits continues. 

So predicted a spokesman for the 
Association of American Railroads 
which analyzed “certain factors of busi- 
ness-sponsored teaching materials.” 

The study reveals that the nation’s 
100 largest corporations plan to increase 
production of booklets, charts, maps, 
posters, comics, teachers’ manuals, and 
exhibits for classroom use. Smaller com- 
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watch maintenance costs. In school buildings more Church 
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panies show an inclination to go into 
the field on a larger scale than ever 
before. 

Although exact figures are not avail- 
able, the association study estimates that 
between 2000 and 3000 companies— 
small and large—produced one or more 
teaching items for schools during the 
last year. 


New York Schools Study 
Change in Book Policy 

New York.—Public school policies 
affecting choice of books and films for 
classrooms and libraries are being 
studied by New York City school off- 
cials, librarians and teachers. 

Under the present system each poten- 
tial text and library item is listed and 
thus authorized by the central school 
authorities headed by two sets of offi- 
cials, the board of superintendents, and 
the board of education. 

Then the principal, teachers and 
librarians at each school decide what is 
to be purchased from the centrally au- 
thorized lists. 

Some officials estimated that more 
than ¥000 potential library books and 
several hundred textbook entries are 
read each year. To do the reading job 
the board of superintendents has cre- 
ated a committee of members and a 
whole series of book reviewing com- 
mittees. 

The reviewers are school people, in 
cluding teachers and heads of depart- 
ments. They are suggested by their 
colleagues and are appointed by the 
superintendents. 

Reviewers write on index cards the 
reasons they regard each book as desir- 
abie or undesirable. These recommenda- 
tions are sent to the superintendents. 
They pass on the recommendations and 
may reject a book the readers have 
passed. 

The superintendents list the books 
and send the list to the board of educa- 
tion, which approves the list and pub- 
lishes it. It takes at least eighteen 
months for a book to get through this 
machinery. 

A committee of the New York City 
School Librarians’ Association is con- 
sidering recommending that librarians 
be encouraged to make more use of 
their professional training and judgment 
in selecting books. It also may suggest 
that the authorities allow the schools to 
purchase books from “standard lists,” 
such as those of the state and national 
library associations. 
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offers years of heavy traffic use without upkeep. Use the 
speedy Lockart Method and Mosaic’s wide line of ceramic 
tile to modernize bathrooms, showers, rest rooms, kitchens, 
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Suggests Classroom Uses for 
Surplus Government Property 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Surplus prop- 
erty from government sources can be 
used in many ingenious ways in sci- 
ence, industrial arts, and vocational 
training if a school-and-industry com- 
mittee devotes time to exploring the 
problem, an Office of Education special- 
ist believes. 

Dr. Willis C. Brown suggests that 
school administrators “will be richly 
repaid” if they set up a committee on 


utilization of surplus property. Teach- 
ers, local engineers, and industry repre- 
sentatives should be invited to serve, 
Mr. Brown says. 

Reports to the Office of Education 
show that where such committees have 
thought through the question of adapt- 
ing surplus property for classroom use, 
“vitality and realism have been added 
to science and industrial arts instruc- 
tion.” 

Dr. Brown will send school executives 
and teachers a brief bibliography of arti- 
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cles describing interesting uses of sur- 
plus materials. Requests should be ad- 
dressed to the Secondary Education 
Division, U.S. Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Government Record Keeping 
Often Wasteful 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—There is usually 
a better and cheaper way to handle the 
records of any .institution, a Hoover 
Commission task force said last month. 

The Hoover Commission group stud- 
ied federal record-keeping functions for 
several months. Recommendations, ap- 
plying to institutions other than those 
of government, follow: 

1. While record making and keeping 
are indispensable tools of operation, 
they also are the greatest consumers of 
salaries, space and equipment among 
administrative or housekeeping func- 
tions. 

2. When noncurrent records are filed 
in costly office space, a single four- 
drawer filing cabinet may cost as much 
as $29 a year to maintain. This can be 
cut to $2.15 a year by moving the con- 
tents to cardboard cartons on steel stacks 
and centralizing their storage in low- 
rental structures. 

3. The study confirms for the first 
time that more than 50 per cent of the 
total records of the average organiza- 
tion, government or business, can be 
eliminated from office and plant equip- 
ment and space. This can be done pri- 
marily by (1) eliminating useless or 
duplicated records and (2) transferring 
others to storage. 

Streamlining correspondence through 
the use of form letters, pattern letters, 
and fewer copies was suggested by the 
task force as a way to eliminate duplica- 
tion anu to lessen record keeping in the 
office. 


A.A.C.T.E. Will Meet in 
St. Louis February 24 to 26 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education will consider recommenda- 
tions of its newly appointed committee 
on problems and plans when the asso- 
ciation meets in St. Louis February 24 
to 26. 

The committee, which met in Wash- 
ington December 28 and 29, unani- 
mously recommended that the associa- 
tion continue to accredit teacher prepar- 
ing institutions, utilizing as a_back- 
ground the twenty years of experience 
in this field passed on to it by the 
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former American Association of Teach- 
ers Colleges. 

It also voted to invite advice and co- 
operation from other sources, including 
classroom teachers, school administra- 
tors, presidents of liberal arts colleges, 
presidents of universities, and certain 
related professional associations. 

The committee was appointed to 
study association problems intensively 
and to formulate long-term plans for 
recommendation to the A.A.C.T.E. ex- 


ecutive Committee. 


Rules Change Makes 
Federal Aid Likelier 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Stripping the 
House rules committee of its powers, 
achieved on the first day of the 81st 
Congress, is good news for supporters 
of federal aid to education. 

For more than a decade, the rules 
committee has refused to permit federal 
aid to education and other school meas- 
ures to reach the House floor for con- 
coalition of Southern 
“conservative” Repub- 


sideration. A 
Democrats and 
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licans was in position to bottle up nearly 
any measure it opposed. 

New rules adopted by the House on 
January 3 provide that if the rules com- 
mittee refuses to give a bill the right 
of way, the chairman of the committee 
originating the bill can ask, after twenty- 
one days, that the measure go to the 
floor for debate. It would then be up 
to the House itself to vote whether to 
bring the bill up for consideration. 

“If Congress had had such a rule last 
year,” said one supporter of federal aid, 
“the measure could have been law in 
1948.” 


Television Network Program 
for Elementary Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The first major 
television network program for pre-high 
school pupils will be launched this 
month, the National Education Asso- 
ciation and the National Broadcasting 
System announced. 

The series, known as Stop, Look and 
Learn, will be seen Mondays through 
Fridays at 5 p.m. (E.S.T.). A television 
network extending from Boston to St. 
Louis, and including more than thirty 
major cities, will carry the series. 

New York, Philadelphia and Balti- 
more boards of education are cooperat- 
ing with the two national organizations 
in launching the project. 

Programs will include plays based on 
children’s literature; stories on geography 
and exploration; a series on village, city, 
county, state and federal governments; 
highlights from developments in chem- 
istry, physics, biology and astronomy, 
and folk music from this and other 
countries. 


Conference on U.N. Planned 

New York. — A conference on the 
United Nations will be held February 
16 to 18 in connection with the annual 
meeting here of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment. 

The School of Education of New 
York University is planning the con- 
ference in cooperation with the depart- 
ment of public information of U.N., 
JNESCO and AS.C.D. 

One day during the conference will 
be spent at the U.N. headquarters at 
Lake Success. Another day will be spent 
at the Washington Square Center of 
New York University, where meetings 
will be held to discuss educational prac- 
tices relating to the United Nations and 
to the development of a world society. 
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} Chief of Test Drivers 
Ford Motor Company 





Ford School Bus Safety Chassis are 
tested and checked and proved in every way to 
provide security for your pupils’ lives and your 
taxpayers’ dollars. Settle the School Bus question 
for long years to come by settling on Ford—the 
Long-Life Champion. 


* Webster's Dictionary definition of the word “Bonus’’— "Something given 
in addition to what is usval or strictly due.” 
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School Bus Body 
by Wayne Body Works, 
Richmond, Indiana 





SCHOOL BUS OPERATORS EVERYWHERE 
ARE SATISFIED WITH FORDS! 





“We prefer Fords to any 
others for low operating 
cost, dependableness, 
and real satisfaction.” 


Sumter County, S. C. 


“We have operated many 


“Ford buses have the en- 


durance and stamina to 
deliver longer life than 
other buses we have used, 
and their maintenance 
costs are very low.” 
Chebanse, Illinois 





of them well over 


100,000 miles. The en- “Very low maintenance 


gine in one was driven cost economical 
120,000 miles before operation .. . thorough 
satisfaction.” 


repairs were necessary.” 


Chicago Heights, Illinois Cheyenne, Wyoming 
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TEST DEPARTMENT FINDINGS ON TKE 
FORD SCHOOL BUS SAFETY CHASSIS 


Send today for your FREE copy of Al Esper’s 
report on the Ford School Bus Safety Chassis. 


Ford Motor Company, 3202 Schaefer Rd., Dearborn, Mich. 
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Nebraska Education Association 
to Hire Public Relations Man 


LINCOLN, NEB. — Publication of the 
Nebraska Educational Journal will be 
suspended so that a full-time public 
relations staff member can be hired, the 
Nebraska State Education Association 
delegate assembly decided. 

This move was recommended by the 
committee on public relations headed 
by Dr. Leroy T. Laase, chairman of the 
University of Nebraska Department of 
Speech. Dr. Laase told the assembly 
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From Coast to Coast the HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS 
AND HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS are making one 
Gym do the job of three. With emphasis on careful 


planning Horn offers a “‘tésted’’ solution to gym 


HORN FOLDING BLEACHERS-HORN FOLDING PARTITIONS 


HORN, with years of experience and skill, offers to 
every school planner the services of the Horn Engi- 


Horn installations are guaran- 


Write for the HORN BOOK. Modlezer SCHOOL PLANNING 


A complete book with photographs, plans and specifications. 


HORN BROTHERS CO. 


A DIVISION OF HORN INDUSTRIES 


that because the legislature will meet 
soon, hiring of a full-time public rela- 
tions staff member should not be post- 
poned farther. 

He explained that the budget would 
not allow publication of both the Edz- 
cational Journal and the weekly news- 
paper, Education News, and the em- 
ployment of a public relations man. 


Dr. Laase said the committee felt 
that a public relations man could make 
contacts in the field with organizations 
and groups of citizens interested in bet- 
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ter education. He also could be editor 
of publications of the association, in- 
cluding pamphlets for the dissemina- 
tion of information and promotion of 
such important legislative problems as 
school district reorganization, adequate 
state support, and improved retirement 
legislation. 


Foundation to Help 
Educate Refugee Children 

New York.—Establishment of the 
Carl Wallach Foundation to finance the 
education of refugee children has been 
announced by Eduard Wallach, presi- 
dent of the foundation. 

The organization, formed a year ago, 
has been operating six months and has 
sponsored wholly or in part the college 
education of twenty-four boys and girls. 
Mr. Wallach declared that it planned 
to help hundreds of others. 

The foundation is financed privately 
and does not solicit funds from outside 
sources. It does not require students to 
make repayments but hopes for such 
from those who become successful 
through its aid. 

Youths who were orphaned by the 
Nazis and children of refugee parents 
who otherwise would be deprived of 
secondary or higher education are eligi- 
ble for aid from the foundation. Appli- 
cants must show exceptional scholastic 
abilities. 

The students are allowed to choose 
courses of study. The scholarships cover 
full living expenses, when needed, as 
well as tuition fees. 


Teachers May Attend 
Institute on United Nations 

SOUTH HADLEY, MAss. — Teachers 
in secondary and normal schools are 
among those eligible to attend the sec- 
ond session of the Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege Institute on the United Nations 
here June 26 through July 23. 

Those attending the institute will 
have an opportunity for study and dis- 
cussion in small groups with United 
Nations leaders, officials of the United 
States and foreign governments, and 
other specialists in international affairs. 
The institute is open to men and wom- 
en able to make a direct contribution 
to international understanding in their 
communities. A limited number of 
scholarships is available. 

Further information may be obtained 
from Mary J. Levy, executive secretary, 
Mount Holyoke College Institute on the 
United Nations, South Hadley, Mass. 
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Advisory Committee on 
Education of Negroes Revived 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — The National 
Advisory Committee on the Education 
of Negroes has been revived upon the 
recommendation of Rall I. Grigsby, act- 
ing commissioner of education. 

The committee again will be headed 
by Dr. Ambrose Caliver, Office of Edu- 
cation specialist for higher education of 
Negroes. 

The committee was organized in 1930 
Office of Education on 


to advise the 


If you've ever 
wondered where 
the day goes, con- 
sider this: how much 
of it must you spend 


looking out for inciden- 
tals that should run un- 


special problems of Negroes, to inter- 
pret needs of Negroes to the Office, and 
to communicate Office of Education 
plans and programs to persons especial- 
ly concerned with Negro education. 
Mr. Grigsby pointed out that revival 
of the committee, with interracial per- 
sonnel, was deemed advisable “in the 
light of increased interest in educational 
opportunities and activities for Ne- 
groes throughout the United States.” 
Twenty-six leaders in education form 
the committee’s membership. Most of 
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them were nominated by officers of 
major educational associations. Mem- 
bership will be on a rotating plan, about 
one-third of the personnel retiring each 
year in favor of newly appointed mem- 
bers. 


School Housing Shortage 
Widespread and Serious 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A shortage of 
proper school housing in city school 
systems is widespread and serious, ac- 
cording to a study on school housing 
needs published by the research division 
of the National Education Association. 
“A fifth of the buildings in use are 
fifty years old or more—2 per cent of 
them eighty years old,” the report said. 
“More than half the nation’s cities, if 
the data of this study are typical, have 
some that are overcrowded 
accommodating, on the average, about 
30 per cent more pupils than these 
buildings were intended to serve. 
“One city in ten has such limited 
facilities that at least part of the pupils 
have only half-day sessions, an arrange- 





schools 


ment that strikes especially hard in first 


and second grades but, in the various 
school systems, reaches all grades and 
all levels. Moreover, if present trends 
continue, it is predicted that the num- 
ber of cities having to resort to halft- 
day sessions is likely to double during 
the next three years. In this case well 
over twice the present number of pu- 
pils are likely to be affected.” 


N.E.A. Produces Film 
Showing Tour of Mexico 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—A sound mo 
tion picture film in color which depicts 
a tour of Mexico is being produced by 
the National Education Association. 
Designed to inform administrators 
and teachers about the principal charac- 
teristics of the N.E.A. travel program, 
the film shows a 1948 tour which in- 
cluded teachers from twenty states, 
Hawaii and Great Britain. 


Boy Scouts Celebrate Birthday 

New YorkK.—The Boy Scouts of 
America will celebrate the organization's 
thirty-ninth birthday February 6 to 12. 
Theme for the week will be “Adven- 
ture—That’s Scouting.” 

The Committee on Scouting in the 
Schools has prepared a list of suggested 
activities for elementary, junior and 
senior high schools. It may be ob- 
tained from the committee at 2 Park 
Avenue, New York 16. 
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New Nesbitt Syncretizer for 
classroom heating and venti- 
lating. Available as an individ- 
ual unit or in an ensemble 
with open and closed storage 
cabinets (as shown above). 


oe new and completely modern heating and ventilating 
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where for their efficient, dependable performance. 
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Southern Governors 
Adopt Regional Plans 

SAVANNAH, GA. — Governors and 
educators from fourteen Southern States 
recently adopted the nation’s first re- 
gional education program. Under the 
program the states would contribute to 
meet the entire South’s top needs in 
college education. 

The initial program would be re- 
stricted to medical, dental and _ veteri- 
nary training, with emphasis on more 
and better education for Negroes under 
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the South’s traditional pattern of racial 
segregation. 

The complex formula, completed 
after more than a year of consideration, 
goes to the state legislatures with the 
sanction of the Southern Governor's 
Conference, which met concurrently 
with the Southern Regional Council of 
Education. 

If the legislatures agree to put up 
a recommended $1,736,000 for the first 
two years, the plan will begin operating 
next fall. The cost would total $2,434,- 


College laboratory planning covers all 
sciences — Chemistry, Physics, and Biol- 
ogy. Planning for each department must 
be founded on practical experience and 
thoroughly efficient in every detail to 
assure proper and adequate facilities to 
meet all the requirements of various 
courses. 


In secondary school laboratories — usu- 
ally less formal than college departments 
— more than one science may be taught 
in the same room. Quite frequently a 
High School Chemistry and Physics de- 
partment (illustrated) are combined and 
provided with lecture and demonstra- 
tion space. 

Research Laboratories and Preparation 
rooms must be planned for college work. 
These rooms may also be included in 
High School planning. The wall table, 
desk and hood combination (illustrated ) 
is an excellent unit for these rooms. 


Regardless of your particular laboratory 
need Sheldon Planning — backed by 
many years of practical experience is at 
your disposal. 


World’s Largest Exclusive 

Manufacturers of Labora- 

tory and Vocational 
Furniture. 





EA. Shilton & COMPANY 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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000 a year when regional operations hit 
full pace after four years. 

Several governors said they kept in 
mind a Supreme Court ruling demand- 
ing equal education opportunity for 
Negroes. 


Edpress Plans Programs 
for All A.A.S.A. Regions 

CHICAGO.—One-day programs will be 
sponsored by the Educational Press 
Association during all three of the 
A.A.S.A. regional conferences. In San 
Francisco, the meeting will be Monday, 
February 21; in St. Louis, Tuesday, 
March 1, and in Philadelphia, Tuesday, 
March 29. Luncheon programs have 
been planned for all three meetings. 
Press conferences and other sessions also 
are being arranged. 

Chairmen of the program committees 
for the respective regions are: San Fran- 
cisco, Frank W. Parr, director of re- 
search, California Teachers Association; 
St. Louis, C. O. Wright, executive sec- 
retary, Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, and Philadelphia, Lyle W. Ashby, 
assistant secretary for professional rela- 
tions, National Education Association. 


Need More Teamwork 
in Military Education 

WASHINGTON, D.C—There will be 
no “West Point of the Air” in the near 
future if the Hoover Commission's sug- 
gestions prevail on Congress. 

A task force of the Hoover Commis- 
sion concerned with national security 
urged that decision to establish an air 
academy should be postponed until the 
entire field of education of military off- 
cers is thoroughly studied. 

“The education of officers,” the 
Hoover Commission task force said, 
“should be more definitely aimed at in- 
stilling a greater sense of mutual inter- 
dependence.” The commission, therefore, 
will propose the establishment of a 
military education and training board to 
give attention to policies for joint train- 
ing of military personnel. 


College Credit for Tours 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Four colleges 
and universities, located in different sec- 
tions of the country, will grant college 
credit to teachers for participating in 
tours sponsored by the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

The N.E.A. reports granting of col- 
lege credit for travel will increase dur- 
ing the coming years. Last year only one 
institution granted such credit. 
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TRAOC MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


USTI-GEI 





sev Comidlitonitiy 


EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 





If you’ve ever told a child a story, 


you know the eager attention of youth. 


But put a child 20 feet away and try to 
talk in an ordinary tone against the noise 
of shuffling feet, voices in the corridor, 

and a nearby band rehearsal . . . and you’ll 
understand why so many children get 


tired and irritable at school. 


And you'll realize why so many 
schools are installing Acousti-Celotex 


sound conditioning to dlot up noise. 


Acousti-Celotex* brings quiet... 
eases nerves ... aids thought for both 


pupil and teacher. 


And it does this so well, that more school 
classrooms, corridors, and auditoriums 
are sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex 


products than with any other material. 


That is why we offer you a free analysis of 
your own noise problem by a trained sound 
technician—your nearest U. S. or Canadian 
distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 


Write us today for his name. 


Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


T. OFF, 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
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To Pre vent 
Leaks in 


Masonry Joints- 


specify | 


¢ Good for the life of the build- 
ing. For free sample and speci- 
fication data, mail coupon. 





WEATHERCAP 





























| Minwax Company, Inc. 
{| 11 West 42nd St., New York 18, N.Y. 
| Please send me free sample of Weather- 
| cap with descriptive folder and spegifi- 
cation data. & 
| 32 
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NEWS... 


New York Plans More 
Schools for Cerebral Palsied 

New YorK.—An experimental pub- 
lic school for children afflicted by cere- 
bral palsy has proved such a success 
that New York City will open four 
more such schools next year, according 


to Maximilian Moss, vice president ot 


the board of education. 


Cerebral palsy victims lose bodily | 


coordination but usually not mental 
capacity. 
brain injury before or during birth or 
from severe illness. 

The children’s potentialities, Mr. 
Moss said, are “so great that it is a 
social crime to neglect them.” 

At the special school opened in No- 
vember children are treated and taught 
simultaneously. They get the attention 
of a team consisting of a teacher, a 
doctor, a therapist and a parent. 

The school is a three-way venture, 
with funds provided by private philan- 
thropy as well as by the state and the 


city. Twenty-five children attend. The 
four new classes would accommodate 
LOO. 


Foundation Increases Grants 
to Develop Social Sciences 

NEW YORK. — The Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York made grants 
amounting to $3,421,000 in the fields 
of social science and world affairs dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended Septem- 
ber 30, according to the corporation's 
37th annual report. 

The report states that 73 per cent 
of the funds voted during the last year 
involved the “utilization or development 
of the social sciences.” The previous 
year 28 per cent of the funds were 


| granted in the field of the social sci- 


ences. 
This year 64 per cent of the grants, 
including many for social science proj- 


| ects, were designed to “bridge the gap 





between the universities and the world 


of affairs.” In 1945-46 only 5 per cent 
of the grants were for this purpose. 


Tuition Rates Raised 

ELIZABETH, N.J.—Increases in tuition 
rates for nonresident students in Eliza- 
beth’s public schools will become effec- 


| tive in September 1949, according to a | 


A 


board of education announcement. 


200 per cent increase, from $250 to | 


$750, will be made for out-of-town 
students enrolled in special classes, in- 
cluding those for the physically hand- 
icapped and ungraded classes. 


The disorder results trom | 





FLOORS! 


When a floor is sparkling clean and bright. 
its “personality” is alive... radiant. . 
beautiful. Ic adds charm to any interior and 
prestige to your buildings. When the floor 
is dull and drab, the “personality” 
is smothered. 

Be sure that your floors reflect their full, 
vital “personality.” It’s easy to achieve 
when you use a HILD Floor Machine. 

This powerful machine has easily inter- 
changeable attachments to perform every 
kind of maintenance job. It will scrub, wax, 
polish, buff, sand, steel-wool or grind. The 
machine’s precision balance and self-pro- 
pelled action make it less tiring to operate 
... invite frequent, thorough maintenance. 
Capacitor-start motor assures long, trouble- 
free service. Made in four sizes .. . a correct 

| size for every floor area. 






WRITE FOR 
FREE 
CIRCULAR 


| 
| 
'HILD FLOOR MACHINE CO. 


1313 W. Randolph St., Dept. SC-2, Chicago 7, Ill. 


| EME One po IR RR 
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“Terry isa tough guy 


vo» TOUGH ON PLUMBING, 
TOO eee 


You know the type. Snaps towels in the shower . . . splashes 
water at the lavatory ... vaults over the drinking fountain. 
Well, the men who design Crane school plumbing have 
Terry in mind. They vow that school plumbing fixtures are 
ee ee on _— going to take a beating—and they allow for it. That’s why 
Shown: the C9268 Corridor Nog Crane fixtures stand up through year after year of hard 
Shown: the C-9268 Corridor e Pp gn y y 
ore school usage. 
Xan pt ack — | Crane builds this extra strength into a complete line of 
peg gp pane pe Crane school plumbing—fixtures of a type and size for students 
of any age. For full details, see your Crane Branch, Crane 
Wholesaler, or Plumbing Contractor, whether you plan a new 


slip in the new. One unit fits 
installation or the modernizing of your present facilities. 
Complete Selection... 


all Crane faucets. Shown: the 
The broad Crane line in- 


1-135 Oxford Lavatory. 
Sea he fie 
sD Mp Ne CRANE CO., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


ment in school plumbing— 
for grade, junior, and high 


point tiled’ PLUMBING AND HEATING 
VALVES © FITTINGS « PIPE 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
95 


Highest Sanitation... 


Crane provides extra health 
safeguards to protect your 












Quick Cleaning... 
It is easy with wall-mounted. 
toilets like this one. Once 
over with a damp cloth, and 
Crane school fixtures shine 
like new. Shown: the 

3-468 Lowall Closet. ; 
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NEWS... 


Education Surveyed 
for Emergency Mobilization 

WASHINGTON, D.C—The National 
Security Resources Board has taken first 
steps toward possible mobilization of 
education in case of an emergency. 

The board asked the U.S. Labor De- 
partment to survey the number of ap- 
prentices now in training for skilled 
occupations. The facts will be used as 
a basis for possible expansion of appren- 
tice programs in case of war. 

The U.S. Office of Education was 
asked to survey the physical equipment 





in vocational schools now available for 
training workers in skilled trades, farm 
machinery repair, and food processing. 
“We are also giving consideration to 
the kinds of educational programs for 
citizenship, public affairs, and civilian 
morale which might be needed in case 
of war,” said the board's specialist in 
education and training, A. L. Raffa. 
Labor Department opinion stresses 
that the number of apprentices is dan- 
gerously low, for both wartime and 
peacetime purposes. “We need a million 
apprentices in registered programs and 


ay 


“They'll give you 
twice the wear. 













Chalkboard Erasers 


Can't mar or scratch the board 


Here’s a chalkboard eraser that erases with amazing efh- 
ciency, is easy to clean, and built to give you twice the wear. 


The DANN'S erasers are noiseless and sanitary. Made of 
the finest firm, dense, wool felt that cleans better. Sewed 
throughout with two-thread, double-locked stitches that 
assure you longer wear. 


try a DANN'S Eraser! You'll like them. 


Next time... 
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AVAILABLE FROM YOUR 
LOCAL SUPPLY DEALER 





Manufactured by 


ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 





E. W. A. ROWLES CO. | 


| girls in the high school at Hastings on 





we have only 350,000,” said one Labor 
Department official. “And nearly half 
the apprentices are preparing for con- 
struction and wood occupations.” 

The public vocational training equip- 
ment situation is better. Officials believe 
the survey will show that the public 
trade schools are in “good shape” to 
begin large-scale training programs 
when asked to do so by the National 
Security Resources Board. 

Both surveys are to be completed 
within a year. 


Ground Broken for 
Two More New York Schools 


New YorK.—Ground was broken 
December 23 for the twenty-sixth and 
the twenty-seventh of the fifty schools 
New York's Mayor William O'Dwyer 
promised three years ago his administra- 
tion would give the city. 

The schools, which will cost more 
than $6,000,000, are the Booker T. 
Washington Junior High School (Pub- 


lic School 54) and Public School 93. 


They will house, respectively, 1518 and 
1310 pupils. 

At a ceremony which preceded the 
ground-breakings, Anthony Campagna, 
member of the board of education and 
chairman of its committee on building 
and sites, said that twenty-four or 
twenty-five more schools might be 
started by the end of 1949, under the 
$110,000,000 school building program, 
and that fifty-two schools might be built 
under the O'Dwyer administration. 


Questionnaire to Graduates 


URBANA, ILL.—The University of 
Illinois College of Education has sent 
a fifteen-pagé printed questionnaire ask- 
ing for a frank estimate of its program 
to nearly 2000 persons who received 
master’s and doctor's degrees in educa- 
tion from Illinois during the last ten 
years. The information will be used in 
the revision of the college’s curriculum. 

The questionnaire asks about the 
graduate’s own experience, his opinion 
of the graduate program of the college, 
what he considers the best and poorest 
courses, and his suggestions. 


Christmas Present 
HASTINGS, ENGLAND.—-The boys and 


Hudson, N.Y., sent 6000 chocolate bars, 
one for every child, as a Christmas 
present to the school children here. 
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This is the model 700 U. S. Tendersteak 
Delicator—designed and engineered 
by food machine specialists to give 
you the quickest, slickest way of 
making taste-tempting steaks, steak- 


tha f melt lets and other specialties. 
Restaurant operators who are using this machine tell 


ir us it pays for itself every month—in increased trade 
in the mouth and the sale of high-profit dishes. Chefs like it, too— 

because it saves their time, and gives them an easy way 

to vary their menus. 

Tenderizes, in five seconds. Pierces tough sinews 
- from mea f without bruising. Knits together small pieces or different 
kinds of meat and other ingredients. Assures you years 
of trouble-free, satisfying service. For full information, 


you buy for less on this or any other U. S. food machine, fill out coupon, 


mail today. 





2x 










FREE! 


FOOD COST CONTROL CARD— 
Helps you regulate slicing thickness for meat, 
cheese, vegetables and bread, so that you make 

more profit per portion. 












U. S. Slicing Machine Company, Inc. 
Dept. NS 
La Porte, Ind. 


Please send my free ‘Food Cost Control Card’’—also full infor- 
mation on U.S, Tendersteak Delicators [1] Slicers []) Choppers [J 


Names eseeeeeeeereeeeeee QQ csesesesesese 


BERKEL" "‘TENDERSTEAK DELICATOR"’ REG U. S. PAT OFF. 


wx 
Street. setae eee e eee e Meee bene eenreseseseseseseseees 


om 


U. S. SLICING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


La Porte, Indiana 


CH. ccccccetVaboccecesegeocece Ws ewiwecs dead 


-——------------ 
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COMING EVENTS 








FEBRUARY 


13-16. Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, New York City. 

14-17. 
Chicago 


20-23. American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators regional conference, San Fran- 


cisco 


20-23. N.E.A. Department of 
San Francisco. 
21. American Educational Research 


sociation regional meeting, San Francisco. 


af 





National School Service Institute, 


Elemen- 
tary School Principals regional conference, 


As- 


Meeting dates for national and regional programs 


21-22. National Council on Teacher Re 
tirement, San Francisco. 

23-26. American Association of Junior 
Colleges, San Francisco. 

24-26. American Association of Colleges 


for Teacher Education, St. Louis. 
26-March 2. National 
ondary-School Principals, Chicago. 
27-March 2. 
Louis. 


27-March 2. 


Association of Sec- 


at, 


ence, St. Louis. 


for the first time 





you can get all your 


Sanitary and Maintenance 


Products from one 


reliable source! 


for the first time 

[you can get all your 

Sanitary and Maintenance 

[Products from one 

[reliable source! 
6 





of SANITARY and MAINTENANCE 
PRODUCTS for SCHOOLS 


One source for every sanitation and maintenance product. One high 
standard of quality. The 3R Line includes a program for the most efficient, most 
economical use of these specially developed products. You get the best results at 
lowest cost, when you buy from your 3R Distributor. 


Your 3R Distributor knows school supply requirements. He is compe- 
tent, reliable, trained to serve your best interests. 


Write, wire or phone for the name 
of the 3R Distributor in your territory. 


GEORGE STUART CO. 


702 S. WOLFE ST., BALTIMORE 31, MARYLAND 
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A.A.S.A. regional conference, 


N.E.A. Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals regional confer- 


28-March 1. American Educational Re- 
search Association regional meeting, St. Louis. 


28-March 2. Department of Rural Educa- 
tion, N.E.A., St. Louis. 


MARCH 
27-30. A.A.S.A. regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 


27-30. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals regional conference, Phila- 
delphia. 

28. American Educational Research As- 
sociation regicnal meeting, Philadelphia. 

_ 29-April 1. International Lighting Exposi- 
tion and Conference, Chicago. 

31-April 2. Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, University of Nebraska, 
Lincoln. 


APRIL 
4-7. National Conference on Higher Edu- 
cation, Chicago. 


13-16. Eastern Business Teachers Associa 
tion, Hotel New Yorker, New York City. 

17-22. Joint meeting, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, and Eastern District Association 
for Health, Physical Education and Recrea- 
tion, Boston. 


18-22. Association for Childhood Educa 
tion study conference, Salt Lake City. 


19-22. Convention of American Associa 
tion of Health, Physical Education and Recre- 
ation, Boston. 


MAY 


12-14. American Industrial Arts Associa 
tion, St. Louis. 


15-18. Fourth National 
Citizenship, New York City. 


Conference on 


JUNE 


National Conference of Student 


Councils, Cincinnati. 


20-22. 


JULY 

3-8. National Education Association, Bos- 
ton. 

3-8. Department of Administrative Wom- 
en in Education, Boston. 

3-8. N.E.A. Department of Elementary 
School Principals, Boston. 

4-5. United Business Education Associa- 
tion, Boston. 

11-22. Conference on Elementary Educa- 
tion, Department of Elementary School Prin- 
cipals, Boston. 

25-Aug. 19. N.E.A. Institute of Organiza- 
tion Leadership, Washington, D.C. 


OCTOBER 


2-6. Association of School Business Offi- 
cials, Boston. 


10-12. County and Rural Area Superin- 
tendents, Memphis, Tenn. 


13-15. American Conference of Teacher 
Examiners, Chicago. 
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Royal equals Speed plus Ease. Here’s why: 


Royal has a dream touch! The instant you tap a Royal 
key, you can feel the swift responsive action — the obe- 
dience of key to finger. Thanks to positive “Touch Con- 
trol” the Royal key tension can be adjusted to the student’s 
individual touch! 

Royals have finger-tip controls! All controls are scien- 
tifically placed so that students learn in logical sequence 
and with economy of movement. Correct use of the con- 
venient controls quickly becomes habit! 

Royal has ““Magic”’ Margin! The student sets the mar- 
gin where she wants it with the flick of her finger. She 
simply positions the carriage at the selected spot, flicks the 


lever—and she’s all set. No reaching back and forth from 


OY, 


World’s No. I 
Typewriter 


Made by the world’s largest manufacturer 
of typewriters. 


“Magic” and “Touch Control” are registered trade- 
marks of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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carriage to keyboard—no fumbling with margin stops. 


It’s that much easier to teach — and learn — margin 


setting with “Magic” Margin. 


Royal offers many other exclusive features for easier 
teaching, faster learning! 
P.S. Royals are tamper-proof! The operating parts of 
the Royal are protected against inexperienced fingers. 
Royals are sturdy—take less time out for repairs! 

Get Royal's helpful booklet called “Typing Better 
Letters.” Write Dept. 4A, Royal Typewriter Company, 
2 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y., or see your local 


representative! 





The formula for teachers and students: 
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THE BOOK SHELF 








ADMINISTRATION 
Personnel Policy Development. Bulletin No. 
411, Michigan State Department of Public In- 
struction, Lansing 2. Lee M. Thurston, state 
superintendent. Pp. 29. 


14 Questions on Elementary School Organ- 
ization. By Effie G. Bathurst, Mary Dabney 
Davis, Jane Franseth, Hazel Gabbard, Helen 
K. Mackintosh and Don S. Patterson. Pamphlet 
No. 105, U.S. Office of Education. Pp. 27. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 10 cents. 


ANNUAL REPORT 


for the Handicapped. 1947-48 
Claude V. Courter of Cincin- 


Opportunities 
report of Supt. 


HYLOPLATE Lz Le | 


THE RESTFUL REFRESHING GREEN CHALKBOARD 


YOU'RE RIGHT! .. 


in which to live and work. 
seeing. 
of 


the visual environment the 


room, 


finest chalkboard. 


D-26-28 





YES, LITTLE LADY, 


. the soft, textured green of Litesite Chalk- 
board has brought brightness and beauty to 
your classroom, and made it a pleasant place 


Best of all. little girl, Litesite is an aid to better 
The school and lighting people who 
planned your classroom chose Litesite because 
it provides brightness without glare, and aids 
in the proper distribution of classroom light. 
You see, Litesite is color-designed to improve 
modern 


For Cushioned, Effortless writing 


Litesite has the superb Hyloplate writing sur- 
face for effortless, cushioned writing and easy, 
complete erasing. It is built to the rigid speci- 
fications which have made Hyloplate the world’s 


Printed publications of interest to school administrators are listed as received. 


nati. Third in a series of four reports in- 
tended to contribute to a better understanding 
of the meaning and importance of the total 
program of education in the Cincinnati public 


schools. Many illustrations. Pp. 41. Accom- 
panied by thirty-four page statistical supple- 
ment. 
AUDIO-VISUAL 
How to Obtain and Screen Films for Com- 


munity Use. By Cecile Starr. Outlines steps 
that must be taken in selecting, obtaining and 
previewing 16 mm. films preliminary to their 
program use. Film Council of America, 6 
W. Ontario Street, Chicago 10. 15 cents. 


Selected References on Audio-Visual Methods. 
Compiled by Louis S. Goodman and Yvonne 


: 





class- 
Superintendents 
Teachers 
Board Members 


Write for your free copy of 


illustrated Litesite folder. 
Here’s the information you 
want about lighter, brighter 


Litesite. Address Dept. NS-B9. 


At the N.E.A. Conventions—See Litesite 
San Francisco—Booth C-9; St. Louis—Booths 


*Hyloplate and Litesite are Weber Costello Co. trademarks. 


‘ 
WEBER COSTELLO COMPANY 


utehik hachaalla-) a 
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Chicago Heights, 


Illinois 


Jones. (Mimeographed.) Film Research Asso- 
ciates, P.O. Box 205, New York 10. Pp. 30. $1. 


CURRICULUM 


A Forward Step. The improvement of teach- 
ing through the stimulation of teacher growth. 
Third in a series of curriculum bulletins pre- 
pared during the last year by Maine teachers 
in cooperation with the elementary curriculum 
division of the Maine State Department of 
Education, Augusta. Curriculum Bulletin No. 
7. Pp. 121. 50 cents. 


A Tree of Books. Curriculum Bulletin II. 
Compiled under the direction of Ernest G. 
Lake, superintendent, Gloucester, Mass. Book 
list for boys and girls in Grades 1 to 8. IIlus- 
trated with original drawings by Virginia Lee 
Burton. Pp. 86. 


Science in Everyday Living. Progress report 
of source materials for early grades and edu- 
rational use of a natural area. Issued by the 
division of curriculum development and_ the 
division of elementary schools, New York City 
Board of Education, 110 Livingston Street, 
Brooklyn 2. Curriculum Bulletin, No. 6, 1947- 
48 series. Pp. 87. 


Learning Experiences in the 
Elementary Schools of South Carolina. Pre- 
pared by a committee on elementary educa- 
tion under the direction of W. J. Castine, chief 
supervisor of elementary education; Thomas I. 
Dowling, director of instruction, and Minnie 
Lee Rowland, consultant in primary education. 
State Department of Education, Columbia, S.C. 
Fp, St. 


Living and 


Selected Bibliography on New York City— 
Past and Present. Prepared by the bureau of 
reference, research and statistics, division of 


curriculum research, New York City Board of 
Education. For elementary and junior high 
school grades. Pp. 185. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Universities in Need. Description of how 
stricken universities abroad are struggling to 
resume normal activities. Prepared in cv- 
operation with World Student Relief Organ- 


ization of Geneva, Switzerland. UNESCO, Re- 
construction Department, 19 Avenue Kléber, 
Paris l6e. Pp. 34. Free. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Some Special Services Offered by Your 
Schools. Report of the Board of Education, 
Niles, Mich. Max Smith, superintendent. Vol. 
2, Me. 1. Pp. &. 


Your Public Relations. Edited by Glenn and 
Denny Griswold. A public relations handbook, 


based on actual case histories, with chapters 
by thirty-two public relations experts. Funk 
and Wagnalls Company, New York. Pp. 633. 


$7.50. 


SCHOOL PLANT 


Planning and Modernizing the School Plant. 
By Merle A. Stoneman, associate professor of 
school administration, and Knute O. Broady, 
director of extension division, both at the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, and Alanson D. Brainard, 


assistant superintendent of schools, Dearborn, 
Mich. University of Nebraska Press, Lin- 
coln 8. Pp. 328. 


The School Custodian’s Housekeeping Hand- 


book. By, Henry H. Linn, professor of edu- 
cation, and Leslie C. Helm, superintendent of 
engineering service, both at Teachers College, 


Columbia University, and K. P. Grabarkiewicz, 
supervisor of maintenance for public schools of 
Montgomery County, Maryland. Bureau of Pub- 


lications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York 27. Pp. 256. $3.75 
Planning the Schoolhouse. Proceedings of 


first annual Washington State School Plant 
Workshop. State Department of Public In- 
struction, Olympia, Wash. Pearl A. Wanamaker, 
state superintendent. Pp. 23. 
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NEWS... 


Names in the News 
(Continued From Page 50.) 


construction called by UNESCO in Paris 
for January 5 and 6. 


Lyle W. Ashby has been appointed 
assistant secretary for professional rela- 
tions of the National Education Associa 
tion. Dr. Ashby formerly was associate 
director of the division of publications 
and assistant editor of the NEA Journal. 


Wallace H. Strevell has been appointed 
chief of the research and planning section 
of the education and cultural relations 
division of the Office of Military Gov- 
ernment in the American zone of Ger- 
many. Dr, Strevell resigned his position 
as supervising principal of Pine Plains 
Central School, Pine Plains, N. Y., in 
June 1947 to complete his work for a 
doctor of education degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 


Floyde E. Brooker, director of audio- 
visual instruction in the U.S. Office of 
Education, is head of a board of educa- 
tors which will select universities where 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films’ tuition 
scholarships will be granted this summer. 
The scholarships are for summer course 


training in audio-visual education. 


IN THE COLLEGES... 


E. C. Bolmeier, formerly assistant su- 
perintendent of schools in Jackson, Miss., 
and W. A. Stumpf, formerly professor of 
education at the University of Georgia, 
have been appointed to associate profes- 
sorships in the Department of Education 
at Duke University. Their duties will be 
primarily in the field of school adminis- 
tration; they will assist in developing the 
program for the newly authorized doctor 
of education degree for administrators. 


Alvin Christian Eurich, acting pres- 
ident of Stanford University, will head 
New York’s projected $200,000,000 state 
university system. The university setup 
was authorized by the legislature last 
August. The fifteen-member board of 
trustees will take over administrative con- 
trol of thirty-one state financed colleges 
and universities, now administered by 


individual boards, April 10. 


Arthur Hollis Edens, associate director 
of the General Education Board of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, is the new pres- 
ident of Duke University. 

G. Harold Silvius, associate professor 
at Wayne Uni- 


versity, Detroit, has been appointed a 


of industrial education 
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New Duplicating Machine | 
prints 4 colors at once, | 
60 copies per minute! 


Fast...Easy...New low cost! No stencils! 
No ink! No gelatin! No clean-up! 



















7 27 
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Plus Federal Tax 


Complete with 
supply of carbon master 
units, fluid and 100 
sheets of copy paper. 

. 
Offices: Chicago, 
New York, Los Angeles 
—oall principal cities 
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MAIL COUPON NOW For Free Literature 


4 Speedliner Division 
1 AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT Co. 
2849 N. Clark Street, Dept. NS29, 


Please send me, without obligation, your free literature on the 
APECO SPEEDLINER Duplicator, and its sayiggs in time, money 


Name and Title 
Company....... 
Address. ...+.. 
; City and State.. 


eT .tttktistktstsktstsfsehsfehksFsehksesEeEeEeEeeeeee eee a eT 


Quickly put out bulletins, course out- 
lines, tests, cutout sheets, forms, direc- 
tions, book lists, etc.—at less than 14 
cent per copy. Just write, type, or draw 
on a master sheet, using Speedliner 
carbons—slip in machine and turn han- 
dle! Use any size—postcard to 81/)”x14”", 
No type! No electric power! Anyone 
can run it! 


Chicago 14, lll. 


P ere 


Tee eee eee ee eo) eee eee ee eee eee eee) 
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member of the education research com- 
mittee for the American Vocational Asso- 
ciation. 

William Scott Gray, professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Chicago, at 
the invitation of the Egyptian Ministry 
of Education, is spending the winter 
quarter as a visiting professor at the 
Higher Training College in Gizeh, near 
Cairo. 

Arch O. Heck, professor of school ad- 
ministration at Ohio State University, is 
on an educational mission for the army. 
He will be in Tokyo until April. 


DEATHS... 


Margaret E. Lacey, 76, who retired in 
1938 as the only woman member of the 
board of examiners of the New York 
City school system, died at her home in 
Plattsburg, N. Y., recently. 


Van Cleve Brugler, 71, former super- 
vising principal of the schools in Hack 
ettstown, N.J., died December 28. 


George E, Kapp, 63, of White Plains, 
N. Y., died December 27. He was prin 
cipal of the Battle Hill School and had 
been a member of the White Plains pub- 
lic school system for thirty-three years. 


Report Recommends School, 
Civic Group Cooperation 

GREAT NECK, N.Y.—Closer coopera- 
tion between public school officials and 
Civic groups is recommended in a spe- 
cial report made after a two-year study 
of Great Neck’s education system. 

The report is based on the Teachers 
College-Great Neck cooperative study 
of the Great Neck public schools. It 
was prepared by the local education 
association and was published by the 
board of education. 

Declaring that “citizens and teachers 
are being involved in educational ad- 
ministration,” the experts said: “Better 
educational policies result when citizens 
and teachers participate in developing 
them. New policies operate better in 
practice when citizens and teachers have 
had some part in formulating them.” 


Increase State Chief's Salary 

LANSING, MICH.—By action of the 
state legislature, the salary of the state 
superintendent of public instruction has 
been increased from $7500 to $12,500 
annually, effective July 1. The legisla- 
ture also increased the salaries of several 
other chief state officers. 
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superior quality 16mm. sound 


for auditorium or classroom 


for classroom 


Send for Booklets 


Mail coupon for full details on the Premier “20” 
and new Ampro Compact. Also send 10c for in- 
teresting booklet “The Amazing Story of 16mm. 
Sound Motion Pictures” (the illustrated story of 
how sound pictures are made and projected ) —and 
FREE copy of ‘“ A New Tool for Teaching” (the 
story of sound films in the classroom). These in- 
formative booklets will be mailed to you postpaid. 
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Ampro Premier ‘'20”’ 


16mm. projector approved 

by school systems everywhere 
For larger audiences— in larger rooms — the 
Ampro Premier “20” offers numerous advan- 
tages. It delivers high quality sound reproduc- 
tion —in ample volume. It provides efficient 
illumination, brilliantly clear. It is dependable, 
easy to thread, simple to operate. It is gentle to 
precious film, easy to service. The many special 
features that make up Ampro’s “superior qual- 
ity” have been developed through 20 years of 
experience—and millions of performances! 
That’s why thousands of Ampro projectors are 
used and approved by this country’s leading 
school systems, religious denominations, univer- 
sities, government departments and industrial 
concerns. Before you decide—ask your Ampro 
dealer for a demonstration. And be sure to send 
for full detailed story of Ampro Premier “20”. 


























Ampro ‘‘Compact’”’ 
—da complete portable 16mm. 
sound projection unit in ONE case: 


For moderate-sized audiences—in smaller rooms 
or classrooms—the Ampro Compact is ideal. It 
is portable—the entire unit including projector, 
amplifier, detachable speaker and cord, extra 400’ 
reel and film, is contained in one compact case. 
Through special counter-balancing mechanism, 
projector swings up into operating position in 
one easy movement. Has many special Ampro 
features. Operates unusually quietly, delivers 
Ampro quality sound and illumination—and is 
economically priced. Send for illustrated cir- 
cular giving full details. 


Ampro Corporation « Chicago 18, Ill. 


General F poration Subsidiary 


Cquit 

IN CANADA: 
Telephoto Industries Limited, 1438 Yonge Street, Toronto 
Trade Mark Rex. U.S. Pat. Off 


AMPRO CORPORATION, 2835 N. Western Avenue 
Chicago 18, Illinois NS249 
Please send me full details and price of the AMPRO 


Premier ‘'20'' and Ampro Compact Projector. 

[11 enclose 10c for a copy of the illustrated book- 

~ let ‘'The Amazing Story of 16mm. Sound Motion 
Pictures.’ 

(_] Also send FREE copy of *‘A New Tool for Teaching. 


16mm. Silent 


Bmm. Silent 


16mm. Sound-on-film 


16mm. Ar 





Slide Projectors Name 


¢ Projectors 
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DON’T TOLERATE A SCHOOL BUS 


WITH THIS Aiddeu Hazard 


Many accidents attributed to other causes might 
have been prevented by the use of real emer- 
gency brakes— instead of just “parking brakes.” 










N ORDER properly to evaluate park- 

ing brake accidents, we must first 
draw a distinction between “parking” 
brakes and real “emergency” brakes. 

A parking brake need have only suf- 
ficient capacity to prevent the vehicle 
from moving after it has been brought 
to a full stop by the foot or “‘service”’ 
brake. 
~ On the other hand, a real emergency 
brake has the capacity to substitute for 
service brakes in case of service brake 
failure or to supplement them where 
only a+ quick stop will prevent an 
accident. 


PREVENTABLE ACCIDENTS 


Interstate Commerce Commission 
reports covering 165 accidents due to 
mechanical failure of parking brakes 
on vehicles other than private passen- 
ger cars show 106 or 64.2% were attri- 
buted to “insufficient capacity” of the 
parking brake. 

But I.C.C. has no means of finding 
out how many other accidents would 
have been prevented had the vehicles 
involved been equipped with good 
emergency brakes. 


Picture below shows ur 














THE HUMAN FACTOR 


Here the human factor enters the 
equation. Almost any driver faced with 
an emergency requiring a quick stop 
or realizing that his service brakes have 
failed will instinctively reach for his 
hand _ brake. 
whether it is dependable or not. Then, 
if there is an accident, it will very 
likely be attributed to some cause other 


He depends upon it 


than inadequate emergency brakes— 
the real cause of the accident. 

To quote from an I.C.C. report dated 
September 23, 1947, “If there is any 
single part of the vehicle which drivers 
and carriers feel is not, on the average, 
suitable for the job it is the parking 
brake.” 


A “‘MUST” FOR SCHOOL BUSES 


Obviously one type of vehicle that 
must have good emergency brakes is 
the school bus. A large percentage of 


design of TRU-STOP 


Emergency Brake. Its ef ..ency is largely due 
to the “ventilated disc’ which dissipates the 
intense heat generated in the braking process. 


new school buses are equipped with 
Tru-Stop Emergency Brakes. And, 
fortunately, most chassis manufactur- 
ers provide TRU-STop—either as stand- 
ard or optional equipment. 


THE TRU-STOP EMERGENCY BRAKE 


TRU-STOp is an independent braking 
system with disc type brake. It is 
engineered to decelerate, stop and hold 
the loaded vehicle from speeds up to 
50 M.P.H.—repeatedly —without dam- 
age to brake linings. Thus, TRU-SToP 
is in every sense a true Emergency 
Brake—one that will substitute for or 
supplement service brakes as well as 
serve as a parking brake. 


ADDED SAFETY AT NEGLIGIBLE COST 


Considering the safety of TRU-STOP 
Emergency Brakes as contrasted with 
the hazard of ordinary “parking brakes,” 
the small additional cost of TRU-SToP 
in proportion to the over-all cost of a 
bus becomes negligible. 

It is important that anyone respon- 
sible for specifying, buying or author- 
izing the purchase of school buses 
should know the facts about TRu-SToP 
Emergency Brakes. Write to Depart- 
ment S, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Inc., 6-235 General Motors Build- 
ing, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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You’ve never seen 
such a mimeograph 


Here, for the first time, is a table-top mimeo- 
graph with a self-contained electric-drive. The op- 
erator remains comfortably seated while this ma- 
chine produces clear, sharp copies of written, typed 
and drawn material at the rate of 140 per minute. 


Designed to answer the increasing requirement in 
schools for more and more copies of a greater variety 
of forms, lesson sheets, bulletins and similar material. 


Investigate this new A. B. Dick mimeograph, model 435. 

For use with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating 
products. Look in the phone book or write for the name of 
your nearby A. B. Dick Company representative. A. B. Dick 
Company, 720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


A. B. DICK & 


—the first name in mimeographing 


and now the 
muimeograph, operatou 
bits down tow — 


Shown at right is the model 27 
A. B. Dick mimeograph stand 
with built-in foot control for 
fast fatigue-free operation. 
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NADEN 


FOR SPRING 
BASEBALL 


N-410 


e Electrically 
operated 


e Balls show 1, 2, 
3: outs show 1 
and 2; strikes 
show 1 and 2. 








NADEN’S famous 


nisms are used for 


“Instant 


balls, 


@ Includes 45 scor- 
ing placards 


Vue” 
strikes. 


mecha- 
and outs. 


Scoring is manual, using placards with num- 


bers 10 inches high. 


Board constructed of 


heavy gauge aluminum or steel and mounted 
on two 6 inch I beams 20 feet long. 


N-400-B 


Football-Baseball Combina- 
tion Scoreboard. Consists of 
the N-400 (well-known 
NADEN football board) 
with an additional apron at 
the bottom for scoring base- 
ball. Balls, Strikes and Outs 
electrically operated. 


Write for New Catalog 


ViS 
HOME 





0 
0200 


NADEN AND SONS 


WEBSTER CITY, 


IOWA 
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Illustrated: 2436 Single Tank 


GEERPRES WRINGER, INC. 


Manufacturers of High Grade Mopping Equipment 


P. O. BOX 658 
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That’s only part ma the 
“MOP WRINGER NEWS” 
made by GEERPRES 
To get the reasons back of this story—why 4 


GEERPRES makes floor cleaning so much 


easier, more effective and lower in cost— 


cite aba er, 





write for a catalog and price list, pick the 
size you want and order one. One look at a 
GEERPRES and you'll see the difference, too. 


Ask for Catalog #946 


SE eG AAI ca NE 


MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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(for all disc-type floor machines) 


provide a quicker, safer finish 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY— Stee! Wool Products NS-249 


London, Ohio 


Send literature showing how Sun Ray’s radial strands save time 


and money and make floors safer. 
Name 

Institution 

Address = 


City & State 


oo 


eT as 









Model 12 
Holds 40 ozs. (21/2 pts.) 


Model 17 with vertical 
valve for showers, etc. 
Model 47 with horizontal 

lather-type valve. 
Bobrick sells its products 
through wholesale plumbing 
supply and sanitary supply 
dealers throughout the nation. 


WRITE FOR 
CATALOGUE NO. 46a 


A NEW LIQUID 
SOAP DISPENSER 





1214 Nostrand Ave., 


Brooklyn, N 


BUckminster 4-3260 


1839 Blake Ave. 


Los Angeles 26, Ca’ 


Calif. 


NOrmandy 2-3188 


















Built for heavy duty 
service in factories, 
schools, service stations, 
public washrooms. 


Here is a new Liquid Soap 
Dispenser with a Monel met- 
al body. No plating to wear 
off, no enamel to crack-—yet 
rust proof forever. Concealed 
wall fastenings and new 
locked filler cap guard against 
theft. Dispenser may be at- 
tached to wall without use 
of screws by Bobrick Wall- 
Plad No. 250 (no holes to 
drill in tile). The new Lucite 
window tells whether dispen- 
ser is full or empty. 


SOAP DISPENSERS 
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June 15, 1948 


ir. John Marshall Ziv 

Color Consultant 

Luainall Paints Division 
National Chemical & Mig Co. 
M17 S. May Street 

Chicago 9, Illincis 


Dear Mr. Ziv: 


I have carefully examined the printer's proofs 
for your proposed brochure, “How To Decorate Classrooms In 
The Harmon Technique*. The material covered is in full 
accordance with the reflectance, color mixing and ortentation 
@pecifications developed in the Rosedale School coordinated 
classroom lighting experiments. 

Schools meeting the ainimum fenestration, arti- 
ficial lighting, equipeent and other specifications of our 
experimental classrooms should be able to reproduce the 
light istributien patierns and results we attained at 
Rosedale, if they use the decoration treataents in the 
new brochure. 


Sincerely yours, 


Dauidoetest.__—. 
DEH/ and Darell Boyd Haraon % 





LUMINALL 
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School Department, Luminall Paints 
Chicago 9, Illinois 


3 
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i 
Send for your z= 
FREE COPY , - 
STREET. .... 
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the light-reflective 





Please send me a FREE copy of ‘How to Decorate Classrooms in The Harmon 
Technique’ including 10 sample room combinations printed in 16 scientific colors. 


TITLE AND SCHOOL.....-... 


.. STATE 


Every School Official Needs a Copy of 


“HOW TO DECORATE CLASSROOMS 


IN THE HARMON TECHNIQUE” 


“Special mention should surely be made of the work 
of Dr. Darell Boyd Harmon independent 
researcher-extraordinary . . . whose broad approach 
to finding the optimum environment for teaching and 
learning has affected every aspect of classroom design 
—its orientation; color of its walls; arrangements of 
its furniture; and sources and qualities of its light- 
ing.’ —PROGRESSIVE ARCHITECTURE. 


“If a prize were to be given for the most funda- 
mental single contribution (to school architectural 
performance standards) it would have to go to no 
architect but to Dr. Darell B. Harmon.”—ARCHI- 
TECTURAL RECORD. 


“The outstanding demonstration of the effect of poor 
lighting conditions on other parts of the body besides 
the eyes are visible in the results of a series of tests 
by Dr. D. B. Harmon. . . . His famous experiments 
in classroom lighting were the first notable illustra- 
tion of the far-reaching effects of light-troubled 
vision. . 7 


“Luminall is to be congratulated for publishing this 
brochure on classroom decoration. Approved by Dr. 
Harmon, the brochure enables architects to select 
physiologically and psychologically tested classroom 
color combinations. The folder explains, in five 
clearly illustrated steps, the procedure used in arriving 
at ten possible color combinations for the child- 
centered classroom. Included in the brochure are per- 
spectives of schoolrooms showing the actual colors 
recommended as well as how-to-mix and where-to- 
apply the paints.’”—ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 


LUMINALL PAINTS 
Chicago 9 
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reasons why 


Reduces breakage costs as 
much as 90%. 


Designed for and molded of 
MELMAC* by the Boonton 
Molding Co., custom molders 
for 27 years. 


Unaffected by standard dish- 
washing methods. 


Colors that cheer . . . pastel 


blue, green, yellow and buff. 


Easier on the help .. . one- 

third the weight of ordinary 

institution tray and table dish- 

ware... less “clatter.” 

Food stays appetizing longer 
. MELMAC* tends to keep 


it hot or cold, as desired. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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@ 
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Sold by leading 





Hotel and 
Restaurant 
Dealers. 
11 lost and lasts ond lasts 
NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 
PARKER D. PERRY, INCORPORATED 


729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Names of dealers serving your area 
supplied on request. 
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Blakeslee Dishwashers 
Assure Economical, Sanitary Service 
Dirty dishes drive customers away. Blakeslee 
Dishwashers wash more thoroughly,wash faster, 
save breakage, save manpower, save money. 
They are engineered to deliver a greater volume 
of water over the dishes. Proper rinse temp- 
eratures assure sterilization and quick drying 
. . an investment that will soon pay for itself. 


vhf 


i 


* BLAKESLEE 


PEELERS e MIXERS 


You will also be interested 
in the new streamlined 
Blakeslee Built Peelers and 
Mixers to increase your kit- 
chen efficiency. Now avail- 
able in either Duco finish or 
gleaming Stainless Clad 
construction. 











A ynce 850 
4, BUILT 
“ra mach: 


DISHWASHERS e 


G. S. BLAKESLEE & CO., Main Office: CICERO STA., CHICAGO 50 


) 
WY 
NEW YORK, N.Y. TORONTO, ONT. 
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Mrs. Doris Seaman, Dietitian, 
Geneva College 





INCREASED ENROLLMENTS will continue to 
place a heavy burden on food service facilities in 
every type of educational establishment. It’s natural, 
then, that volume cooking tools will be under 
increasing pressure to meet student demands. 


The experience of Dietitian Doris Seaman is a 
typical example of the way food service authorities 
depend on Gas Cooking Equipment. Despite the size 
of the additional load, Gas Ranges, Ovens, 

Grilles and other units, even older equipment 
are serving beyond rated capacity. And, 
modern Gas Cooking Equipment never fails 
to measure up to every volume cooking need. 


The qualities of the fuel itself establish GAS 
as the ideal heat source for volume cooking. 
The automatic controllability of GAS over the 
entire range of cooking temperatures makes each 
type of Gas Cooking Equipment suitable for a 
number of different functions. Thus the two 
ranges, oven, grille, and coffee urn provide a 
flexible set of volume cooking tools for serving 800 
balanced meals daily. Then, too, the speed, cleanliness, 





Modern oven (right) and heavy duty range 
(left) supplement original GAS Equipment to 
provide adequate volume cooking capacity for 
increased food service requirements. Mrs. 
Tillie Hunter, Head Cook, and Mrs. Eleanor 
Reed, Assistant, direct kitchen operation. 


economy, and versatility of GAS are important to effi- In thousands of schools and colleges, and 
cient and sanitary food service operations. At Geneva in other types of institutions you'll find ade- 
College the sanitary requirements are further served by quate proof of the results obtained with GAS and modern 
a time-saving Gas-fired Dishwasher. Gas Cooking Equipment for volume food service. 





AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Announcing 
3 New 


YOUR LIFE WORK 
FILMS 


Church Occupations 

Life insurance Occupations 

Counseling—lIts Tools & Techniques 
A Teacher Training Film 


The films Life Insurance Occupations and 
Church Occupations are available for preview 
to those institutions interested in purchase, 
without charge. The teacher training film. 
Counseling—Its Tools & Techniques, is avail- 
able on a rental basis of $5.00 for a single 
day. Rental fee will be credited if film is pur- 
chased within six months. 


Write for complete information 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE FILMS INC. 


International Distributors 
CARL F. MAHNKE PRODUCTIONS 


Des Moines 10, lowa 














—and at low cost. Scientific 
100% useful disc of top-quality, grades in all sizes . 
cross - stranded steel fibers .. . 


Brillo Floor Pads quickly scour, all machines. 


clean, harden, and polish wax 


}10 


Send for helpful Ust 
co GET TT 


low-cost 
SOLID-DISC STEEL WOOL 


SOD fF 100R PADS 








on all floor materials. Four 
.. give per- 
fect results on all jobs. Sizes for 


Brillo Mfg. Co., Inc., Bklyn. 1, N. Y. 





ARCHER 


DENTAL 
CHAIR 





Once more available, this 60 |b. portable chair 
makes it possible to use any space for dental, eye, 
ear, nose or throat clinic in one or many school 
buildings as needed. Raises, lowers, reclines. Fits 
average adults or children. Equipped with adjust- 
able head rest and cuspidor. Inexpensive, practi- 
cal, durable aluminum and steel construction. Write 
for details. 


ARCHER MFG. CO. 


187 N. WATER ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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Ratchet handle 
frees both hands 
permitting 
use of pointer. 


BESELER MODEL OA3 
Has a copy opening of 7” x 10”—big enough 
to cover 81/,” x 11” pages in magazines and 
books. 
Brilliant screen illumination 
1000 watts — Air cooled 


For literature describing Model OA3 : 
and other Beseler Projectors, Free Demonstration 


write for Booklet N. Upon Request 


CHARLES ETD COMPANY 


EST. 1869 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J 


The World’s Largest Manufacturer of Opaque Projection Equipment 
q 
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FOR CONTRAST and LEGIBILITY 


Clean blackboards require clean erasers. A ready supply of fresh 
erasers—that is the important job of the Chieftain (the Palmer 
Model “C”, improved). A fine modern machine, it will take care 
of your erasers at a fraction of the cost of less efficient methods, 
as proven by daily use in thousands of schools. 


With its new suction fan (an airotor of advanced design) and im- 
proved agitating brush, the Chieftain is now even more effective 
than before, and more quiet in operation. Have you considered 
the advantages of this money-saving equipment? 


@ For further information please see your School 


Supply Distributor, or write for illustrated folder. 








Chieftain 
electric 


ERASER CLEANER 


(Palmer Model “C”) 


PALME! 
FIXTUR 
COMPAN 


ESuA 


a FO ee oo do 


PALMER FIXTU 


RE company 


WAUKESHA, WISCONSIN 











Increases efficiency 
Reduces fatigue 
Less eye strain 


Improves posture 


appearance CLASSROOM MODEL 


5248 HOHMAN AVENUE 





As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be Expected! 





Business office Adjustable Typewriting Desk 


HAMMOND DESK COMPANY 





Adjustable to any height from 
26 inches to 30 inches. Free 
copy of “Know Your Typewriter 


Height” sent on request. 


HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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GET DITTOS MEW 






i 





D-ID 


DIRECT PROCESS 
(LIQUID) DUPLICATOR 


Quckly- 


Without Mats or Stencils—Make 
140 Copies a Minute of Anything 
Written..Printed..Typed..Drawn 


What a help under today’s teaching pressures! Teach- 
ing and learning are quicker and easier . . . class and 
school activities are speeded and coordinated ... 
with the great new Ditto D-15. 

Each minute this machine produces up to 140 
bright copies in one to 4 colors, using the original 
writing as master, in place of mats or stencils... 
200, 300 and more copies from one master. If you 
don’t need the full run of copies you may file the 
master for re-use. 

Truly, this advanced machine is a long-wanted aid 
in education. That’s why leading educators endorse 
it. For complete information or a demonstration, just 
mail the coupon; it starts easier, faster, surer teaching 
your way right away! 


DITTO, INC., 2222 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


DITTO 


RADE MARK REG, U.S, PAT, OFF 
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‘to your work! 









Vew Litto Uarkbovka 


For use with the new D-15 or any liquid type 
duplicator. Also 42 current workbooks for 
gelatin duplication. Prepared by authorities in 
pedagogy. Ditto workbooks are like tutors for 
each pupil; they free the teacher, speed teach- 
ing. Send coupon for FREE workbook samples. 


2 ee ee ee oe ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee ee es es es ee es 


DITTO, Inc., 2222 W. Harrison St., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


Gentlemen: 

Without obligation, please send me: 
OD Literature on new D-15 Liquid Type School Duplicator. 
00 FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Liquid Duplication. 
00 FREE Samples of Workbook Lessons for Gelatin Duplication. 
0) Arrange a Ditto Demonstration for me. 


Pas. 2ciKeenccerncededaateceveeteus Sankt UGsceeeucsevaeases 

pT EST PEE Cee ere Giatete ss tsicveveenddcasiere ene 
VW 

AES 06 8G 5G a BEd gp CONAGRA TOU HERES ES ac beceneneee 

CRBirc cscdevacss Segierttees atecdevceesees SOG cccasects 
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WHAT Is SCHO 
DO | THINK STRAIGHT ? 


5? 
\ gpuf-conscr” 





OL SPiRiz > 


SHOULD | Go STEADY ? 





Jo Meet the Many-Sided Needs of 
Maturing High-School Students... 


use NATIONAL FORUM 


PERSONAL GUIDANCE PROGRAM 





PARTIAL LIST OF 198 

CHARTS and CHAPTERS 

IN THE COMPLETE 
PROGRAM 


Guiding Myself (7th Grade) 
How Can | Make New 
Friends? 
Are Grades Important 
Sood Sportsmanshir 
Understanding Parents 
Earn na My Own Mone 


Entering Our Teens (8th 
All-Round Boy Girl 
Self Contre 
How to Take 
etting Along Witt 
Othe 
Working With Pe 
High School Life (9th 
My Teachers and 
Hints on Studying 


rtesy 


Test 


ur Bodies Change 
What | S$ pe sriority ? 


Discovering — (10th 


Meeting Difficulties 

Dating Can Be Fun 

Freedon snd Respor 
bility 

The World # Work 

How M Sch F 
Me? 


Planning My Future (|!/t! 
A Jobs Are Important 
Should | Go to College? 


at 
Need 

Prejudices 

Going Steady 


Toward Adult Living (/2th 
Understanding People 
Managing Money 
My Further Educatior 
Getting Started. Or 

Job 
Taking Part in 


Politics 





for use 








—now available for both 
junior and senior high 


schools! 


This comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram helps to answer many perplex- 
ing student problems. Written from 
the young person’s point-of-view, the 
charts and student books serve as a 
basis and springboard for classroom 
Forum § guid- 


discussion. National 


ance materials are now organized 
throughout the 6 years of 
junior and senior high school. Thir- 
ty-tthree units are presented each 
year and deal with the following 5 
major areas: (1) Educational ad- 


justments, (2) Personal-Social rela- 


tionships, (3) Boy-Girl problems. 
(4) Group Life and (5) Career 
Planning. The material becomes 


more mature each year as the stu- 


dents mature. Write today for com- 
plete information. Also ask about 


N. F. Social Studies charts. 


NATIONAL FORUM, INC. 


407 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 5, Ill. 
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Architect Locker Manufacturer 


NATIONAL LOCK 


Self-Locking, Combination 


BUILT-IN LOCKS 
Have Proven Suptiiouly 


School Executive 





No. 68-267 Masterkeyed No. 68-268 Non-Masterkeyed 





, ‘Durability, complete protection and convenience 
i7-0f in use (all definitely field proven) are important 
reasons why you see NATIONAL LOCK built-in 
locks on so many leading makes of lockers."’ 


“| like to specify lockers with NATIONAL 
LOCK built-in locks we because | know they satisfy 
my clients. Ideal for Eh new installations, these locks 
can also be applied >= to existing lockers having 
spring latch bar, 4 that's held in raised or open 
position when locker is open.” a 


NATIONAL LOCKS. Of course, their beauty, —\>/ 
easy readability and simplified control also offer 
positive advantages."’ 


em, “Don't forget NATIONAL LOCK shackle locks 
es) and built-in locks for laboratory and vocational 
Si } equipment. You'll find them highly desirable.” 

Af SELECTED BY LEADING, Lockes MANUFACTURERS AS 
THE HEART OF a aati SCHOOL LOCRERS 


~ 


“Low in cost, yet 100% trustworthy. That's why | like AS 


“~ 





, “a is TERE Mie 5 lg as 


NATIONAL “LOCK COMPANY 
i pgiNe Rockford, Illinois ¢ Lock Division 


ETI eG SE BU ge Rs ia Sey 
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Same Boy ... Different Environment 


Seeing can be hard work, as this boy shows us 


in the photo at the left. Or it can be relatively 


effortless, as the same boy makes clear in the 


photo at the right. It’s a matter of environment. 


School authorities now agree that the ideal visual 
environment is best achieved through the completely 
child-conditioned classroom, in which artificial light- 
ing, daylighting, decoration and seating have been 
coordinated. It is a matter of pride to us that in 
child-conditioned classrooms in all sections of the 


country Wakefield finely engineered lighting fixtures 


are proving their ability to provide highly efficient 


illumination. 


Further, school officials aware of the investment 
character of a lighting installation have been impressed 
with the fact that Wakefield fixtures have a low “cost 
of owning”. First, they are ruggedly built to resist 
accidental handling damage. Second, they are designed 
to make the replacement of starters, sockets or ballasts 
a simple task instead of an expensive teardown job. 
Third, their construction facilitates swift and simple 


regular cleanings to maintain original efficiency. 


For a fine investment in fine classroom lighting, turn 
to Wakefield. 


your area will be glad to call on you. 


The Wakefield lighting specialist in 
Write to the 
F. W. Wakefield Brass Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


COlekefcelel Over ALL Lighting ff 





— aS 
—< << 


<< 
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THE COMMODORE 


A BASIC CLASSROOM TOOL 





THE STAR 
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DO YOU HAVE A FLOOR PROBLEM? | Coxtéwuows Chalkboard! 
| oa DURON-SLATE & 
CLEARCITE GREEN & 


No Panel Frames! New Invisible Lock Joint 
Specify the most advanced chalkboard—Duron-Slate Clear- 













Kent Electric Mopper 


Excellent for water pick up. 


Can be converted to a dry cite Green... one smooth, continuous writing surface. Restful! 
vacuum. Lighter! Actually improves classroom visibility. Eliminates open 
seams, obstructing frames with unique, hidden type lock- 

BUILT TO LAST joint—easily, quickly joined. 


Kent Floor Machine | | %*& new beauty... 


refreshing, unusually legible, smoother to write on, Duron-Slate with 
Made in several sizes for the new lock-joint is harmonious in color, pleasing to the eye, 
Oy age Bs tailored to any classroom specifications. 

polishing, waxing, buffing, 


scrubbing, steel wooling, % easier to install... 
and light sanding. No experience, no special tools are required. Duron-Slate goes 





right over any type wall for permanent, lifetime installation. 


| xe double density... 


| Visit our Booth J-4 at 
the St. Louis NEA 











Convention | 
fine-grained ... with speciai hardboard base ... stronger, more 
THE rigid .. . hard surfaced. 
rh | %& bright aluminum trim... 
kK i \ T a complete, all-metal system, Trimolite electro-plated finish, unaf- . 
fected by heat or moisture. Specify Duron-Slate Clearcite .. 
Company, the finest! 
= CLARIDGE 
124 canal Steet PRODUCTS, INC. 
ome, New York 
6713 N. Olmstead Ave. Chicago 31, Illinois 














180-Page 


| ALLIED | 
| RADIO CATALOG | 





ae tits 


Everything in Radio | 7 
For the School | 

Fill all your radio and electronic 

needs from one single dependable FLOOR IS ONLY AS GOOD AS ITS FINISH 


source specializing in school sup- 
ply. ALLIED’s 180-page 1949 Buy- 
ing Guide offers Public Address 7 gym floor finishes can- 
and high-fidelity sound — not hold up long under the abuse of dances and 
maak; ego” and supplios; 7 community gatherings in addition to basketball and 
alee yee do naet naan tag. a a physical education activities. But Churchill’s Romp- 
Raa AE A a On (even though it costs a little more) stands up 
parts, tubes, tools, diagrams. All under the hardest abuse ++ + assures a faster, non- 
orders filled instantly—from stock slippery floor, retains original beauty of flooring 
—at lowest money-saving prices. longer, is actually cheaper in the long run. It is easy 
Send for your FREE copy of the to apply, self-leveling, burn-proof, acid- and alkali- 
complete ALLIED Catalog—today! proof, transparent in color, dries quickly. In every 

respect, Romp-On Finish is the answer to your gym 
floor problem. Call your Churchill distributor or 
representative, or write... 











CHURCHILL MAN 


ALLIED RADIO Qaaes ane 
833 West Jackson Boulevard Radio Catalog | MANUFACTURERS O 
Dept. 10-B-9. Chicago 7, Illinois BUILDING MAINTENAN 


TURING COMPANY 
RLINOIS 


ERIOR FLOOR AND 
ATERIALS AND TOOLS 
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MODERN MECHANIZED METHODS 


are doing \ 
away with 


Familiarity with National Accounting Machines and the systems they 
make possible is paying off for many office workers intoday's busi- 
ness world. Mechanized accounting has proved its worth beyond ques= 
tion, and the complete line of National machines covers the entire 
bookkeeping=-accounting field. 

Your students will have a better opportunity for more attractive 
positions and for more rapid advancement if they are fortified by 


ability to operate National Accounting Machines. A few minutes talk 
with your local National representative -— a trained analyst and sys= 
tematizer — about the latest developments in these fields may prove 
very helpful to you — and to your students. 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
CASH REGISTERS © ADDING MACHINES 





J 
THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, DAYTON 9, OHIO 
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HERE’S THE CHAIR 


that’s making 
friends, quickly 






WRITE FOR ~ FOLDER 


RU BGE 


METAL PRODUCTS e GREEN BAY @ WISCONSIN 


See the EXTRA gure 
Get the EXTRA sa 





300 WATT 
Triple Purpose 


2X2 SLIDE AND FILMSTRIP 


PROJECTOR 


Silent Blower Cooling gives maximum 
protection to filmstrip or slides. Exclusive GoldE 
: self-rewind. Receding aperture plates. Instant 
Framing. Choice of slide carriers. Available 
with coated Anastigmat lens. Modern, rugged, 
very stable. Light weight, easily portable. 


Write for Filmatic Bulletin No. 452 


1220-E WEST MADISON ST 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 





GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


. t ha s i 
by an authorized person. Beir eo 
: stainless steel 
| Dependable Dudley Locks nt, (ee 





Remember that - 
resolution... 


"NO LOCKER 
TROUBLE 
THIS YEAR* 


Order controlled Dudley protection now 


RD-2 





Don’t let non-standardized 


locker locks waste staff and , ; 
. Rotating dial 

student time any longer. combination . . 
Specify “Dudley” now. resists picking 
and tampering 
Dudley Locks are Master- . . easy work- 
ing, 3- tumbler 


Charted for quick opening 


guarantee against 
inherent defects 


keep locker control where 
. in your 





it belongs 
office . . . and stop costly 
“cutoffs” when keys. or 
combinations are forgotten. 


No budget expense .. . when you use the Dudley 
Self-Financing Plan. Write for details. 


o]ti>) md |Melo 4 570 W. Monroe St. 
CORPORATION = sen 








planning 


TOMORROW? 


Do not overlook the advantages 


— 


Heavy 


Squires No. 60 
Bakelite Top 


Boston Inkwell 





Very Low Evaporation 


LOW COST - DURABLE + ATTRACTIVE 


It is the answer to your inkwell problems 


SaQuirES INKWELL CO. 


Inkwell specialists since 1879 


Pittsburgh 15, Penna. 
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BUILT FOR LASTING BEAUTY— - | 
ADLAKE ALUMINUM WINDOWS _ aaa 





MINIMUM AIR INFILTRA- 
TION, because of non- 
metallic weather stripping 
olato MY-Vagel(-Yo Melt] (0 (<1) 


FINGERTIP CONTROL 


NO WARP, ROT, RATTLE, 
stick or swell, ever 


SOLID, LUSTROUS ALU- 
MINUM construction, 
requires no painting 


NO MAINTENANCE 
required, except routine 
washing 


EASE OF INSTALLATION 
Kame me leliilistelalmmactehitla= 


Expertly designed for a lifetime of service, Adlake Aluminum 
Windows bring lasting beauty to any building, modern or 
traditional. Built of lustrous aluminum, they do away with 
the cost of painting and maintenance. You install them, you 
forget them! They look lovely and operate smoothly for 
years and years. 


Only Adlake Windows combine woven-pile weather strip- 
ping and serrated guides to assure a minimum air infiltra- 
tion and absolute fingertip control. And because of their 
construction (see diagram), Adlake Windows never warp, 
rot, rattle, stick or swell. Installation is phenomenally easy 
—you can complete all exterior work first and then simply set 
the window in place! 


Truly, Adlake Aluminum Windows fulfill your every re- 
quirement for appearance and service. If you plan to build 
or remodel, why not drop us a post card today for complete 
data? Address: 1104 N. Michigan, Elkhart, Ind. No obliga- 
tion, of course. 











Callas» 


Adams & Westlake 


COMPANY 


Established 1857 ELKHART, INDIANA 


Windows to the Transportation Industry 
for Over 30 Years 








SPECIFICATION DH-Al An equivalent of this window has been examined SPECIFICATION DH-Al 










by PITTSBURGH TESTING LABORATORY; conforms in 


Materials, Construction, Strength of Sections and 
QUALITY Air infiltration requirements to ALUMINUM WINDOW 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION Specification DH-A1 















MEMBER, ALUMINUM WINDOW MANUFACTURERS J 


COPYRIGHT 1046 BY THE ALUMINUM WINDOW MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
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=| Gentlemen, We're Now Within 
| Our Supply Budget 


Thanks to the aid we received from our old 
friends the school supply experts at Beckley- 
Cardy. 

Not alone by the right prices, but by their 
recommendations for material, were we able 
to effect substantial savings. It certainly pays 
to depend on 


Beckley-Cardy 


For Beckley-Cardy—the recognized supply source for schools—has grown Peace mv 
up with America's Schools—for nearly half a century. Our men, located all Electric Eraser Cleaner 


over the country, are able thru long experience and training to make Window Shades 
Classroom Seating 




















Chalkboards 








recommendations that save money, time and worry for harried officials. Classroom Pummituce 
The long established reputation of Beckley-Cardy assures complete satis- Duplicators 
faction. 





Supplementary Readers 
If you do not know our local Representative, write us direct. ; an ' 
Ask for Catalog No. 841, specifying your needs. Teaching Aids 


BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY 


1632 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 16, ILL. 



















Here's an instructors table eight feet long and 
30° wide—that provides plenty of room for 
students to gather around. No need to crowd 
and stand two-deep for close-ups of demon- 
stration experiments. It is designed for your 
comfort, too. A 23’. wide knee space enables : 
you to sit down at the table. This is only one of Hamilton’s standard de- 
signs—many others are shown in the Hamilton catalog No. 211. Send for 
your copy today. 


HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY - TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


) Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wis. N-2-49 
cs, ti Please send a copy of the new HAMILTON Laboratory Equipment Catalog 
é No. 211 to: 
ee ee sinlictoumiia nA 
- cK aoevensevecanesceccscooscoosesoosonsceweceooosccesccenseceosesescee 
PABORATORY Position nye School. 








EQUIPMENT cy 
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THEY GOTTA GET OUT, TOO 


The Von Duprin exit devices on these doors assure safe, quick, easy exit... 
at every season of the year, at every minute of the day or night. 

Von Duprins are strong, dependable, silky smooth in operation. They take 
the wear and tear of daily use, and still have abundant reserve strength for 
the tremendous strains of emergency demands. They do all this for scores 
of years at a maintenance cost that is practically nil. 


VON CDUPRIN DIVISION 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE CO., INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 


Won DBuprin 
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in seating COMFORT... 
and structural FEATURES 























A locker that isn’t locked isn’t a locker. 

For the security that is intended, equip your lock- 
ers with YALE Combination Locker Locks or Pad- 
locks. You’ll greatly reduce the danger of unlocked 
lockers due to carelessness. 

They lock automatically. Closing the door with 
built-in type—or pushing in the shackle of the pad- 
lock—automatically deadlocks the bolt and disperses 
the combination. 

And they open automatically—but only when the 
right numbers are dialed and the knob is turned. 

Both types are supplied with emergency control 
key to operate all locks ina set. Also furnished with- 
out key operation. 





If you want the best — 

our Series 1100 is the master- 
piece of all portable seating. 
Ic features Norcor’s patented, 





®@ 18-gauge tubular steel, conforms to every movement 
YALE Combinatior 589 YALE Combination welded frame of the body. This important 
= o ee j ® Large, curved seat contribution to seating 
pect... Le een Radipek Mi @margency 15” x 15%" — wood comfort provides more restful, 
fold @ Abii a-eilae| erelailelan ole control key. Shackle can steel, or upholstered correct posture than obtain- 
paralleling movement of withstand pull of over 700 © Non-tippable Y design able in conventional type 
Tela 4-1amail-14slelal haan leks @ Rigid, V-shape leg folding chairs. In addition, 
J stretchers strong, rigid, tubular steel 
® Mar-proof rubber feet construction affords extra long 
over steel gliders chair life, regardless of how 
®@ Flat Folding hard the abuse. Four 
@ Sectional gangin different model styles, plain 
THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY —ida*T * oid aababiedel, aad ene 
STAMFORD, CONN. ®@ Brown, Taupe, Beige or preference demand and 
Olive Green frames seating budget. 








@ Red, Green or Brown 
leatherette upholstery 





Write for literature of complete Seating Line 


NORCOR MANUFACTURING CO., INC. e GREEN BAY e WISCONSIN 
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Now your school can have the world’s most 






advanced lighting—slimline fluorescent! 








Note difference in 
size between 
slimline (A 
and regular 
fluorescent (B) 


‘Oi 
HERE’S THE GREATEST 
ADVANCE IN LIGHTING 
SINCE GENERAL ELECTRIC 
INTRODUCED THE 
FLUORESCENT LAMP! 


@ Instant starting, no starters needed 
® Choice of brightness levels 
© Lower maintenance cost 


© Easy maintenance 


) 

© Higher efficiency, cooler ) 
ee 

) 


SLIMLINE 
FLUORESCENT FS 
LAMPS 





General Electric slimline lamps concealed bebind “Jouverall” ceiling. 


General Electric — who first introduced 
slimline lamps—now offers them in quantity! 
Now you can light your school with 
General Electric slimline fluorescent 
lamps— world’s most advanced 
source of light! This modern, stream- 
lined lighting helps students learn 
faster and easier, makes the teacher’s 


job simpler. 


HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


New General Electric slimline 
fluorescent lamps start instantly. You 
can burn them at either high, low or 
medium brightness. The cost of 
operation is low because General 


Electric slimlines are more efficient. 


EASIER TO MAINTAIN 

Maintenance is cheaper and easier, 
too. G-E slimline lamps for general 
lighting are longer—up to eight feet 
in length, which means fewer lamps 
are needed. They have a new single- 
pin base that fits into a new push-pull 
socket quickly, easily and firmly. 
And since no starters are needed, 
wiring is simplified. 

GET FULL DETAILS 

See your General Electric lamp 
supplier. He’s your best source of 
lighting ideas, tools and techniques. 
And he carries a complete line of 
G-E lamps for every school lighting 
need. General Electric, Nela Park, 
Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


You can put your confidence in— 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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16mm iy | R E D UV CE the cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 


Pas HOLMES 


Sound-on-Film 


The smooth quiet movement of 
this new Holmes Projector 
triples the film life—insures per- 
fect, rock-steady pictures. 


PROJECTOR | 





“BIG X” DUST MOPS 


made in various widths especially for school requirements 


“BIG X"—a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. "BIG X"’ glides smoothly over floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X"” Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
them or can get them for you from 


HOLMES PROJECTOR COMPANY im AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film MEMBERS OF THE NAT. SANITARY SUP. ASSOC INCORPORATED 1908 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users CHAS. £. KREBS AND WALTER 0. KREBS a 


1815 ORCHARD STREET = © — CHICAGO 14, ILL. 2505 SOUTH GREEN ST. CHICAGO 8 


AGE FENCE“ 


© AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE @ 


high intensity arc lamp, 
40 watt output amplifier, 
and newest coaxial high 
and low frequency 
speaker, available. Write 
for the new catalog de- 
tailing the advanced features found only in a REX 
16mm Sound-on-Film Projector. 























DARNELL CASTERS 








Demand Parnell 
Dependability” 





DARNELL CORP. LTD. 60 WALKER ST. NEW YORK 13. NY 


e 
Choose the Right Pence | LONG BEACH 4 CALIFORNIA 36 N CLINTON CHICAGO 6: ILL 


@ The right fence for you is made by PAGE, pioneer maker of 
Chain Link Fence and developer of many major fence improve- 
ments. Your fence can be the one of several PAGE styles which 
is best suited to your needs. It can be had in a choice of metals 
to give you the one you prefer or require. The nearby Page 
Fence Association member will confer with you and submit cost 
estimates without obligation. He is a long-experienced specialist 
who will erect your fence expertly. Write for illustrated infor- 
mation and we will send name of the member nearest you. 
For name of nearest member firm, write to PAGE FENCE 
ASSOCIATION in Monessen, Pa., Atlanta, Bridgeport, Chicago, 
Denver, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, New 
York or San Francisco. | 


PRODUCT OF PAGE STEEL & WIRE DIVISION—AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE, BRIDGEPORT, CONN, 
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Specially designed for a special job, Chev- 
rolet Advance-Design School Bus Chassis 
are outstanding for ease of control and 
smooth performance. Every test will prove 
Chevrolet’s economy, durability and—most 
important of all—SAFETY! 


Exclusive four-speed synchro-mesh trans- 





SCHOOL BUS CHASSIS WITH 161-INCH 
AND 199-INCH WHEELBASE 


These new chassis have gross vehicle weights 
of 10,500 to 15,000 pounds; passenger capac- 
ity, 30 to 54. Chevrolet valve-in-head Thrift- 
Master engine (90 h.p., 174 ft.-lb. torque) and 
Load-Master engine (93 h.p., 192 ft.-Ib. torque) 
in the 161- and 199-inch models respectively. 


137-INCH WHEELBASE CHASSIS IDEAL 
FOR SHUTTLE BUS SERVICE 


Chevrolet Thrift-Master valve-in-head engine, 
90 h.p., 174 foot-pounds torque (pulling power) 
under 35 m.p.h. 137-inch chassis can be 
adapted for the mounting of a school bus body. 
Capacity 16 to 20 pupils. 
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mission; wide-base wheels for better road 
stability; almost frictionless recirculating 
ball-bearing steering-gear; Hydrovac power 
braking (standard on 199-inch model, op- 
tional on 161-inch model); valve-in-head 
engine which makes maximum pulling 
power available, even in high gear, at less 
than 35 m.p.h. governed speed. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation 
DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 


__ ( ___ 
MATT ERY 





















For the School of ee 


é 


Se 


Sanitation in your Domestic Science Departments, your 
laboratories and your cafeterias should be your first con- 
sideration — whether you build a new school or modern- 
ize your present buildings. 

It is for this reason that so many of the modern schools 
have installed 


Just Line Stainless Steel Equipment 


Its smooth, seamless, easy-to-clean-and-keep-clean stain- 
less steel surfaces assure you of the utmost in sanitation 





PE install Just Line Stainless Steel 
Equipment... Today! 





while its sturdy all steel electrically welded construction 
assure you of uninterrupted lifetime service at lowest 
maintenance cost. 
Write for literature S-249 and send us your specifications. Our 
Engineers will gladly cooperate with you in developing your plans. 


ng Ce: 
uS 
4610-20 W. 21st Street, Chicago 50, Illinois 
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H ERE'S a break for those who need new or additional 
Portable Steel Bleachers for '49 football season seating. 
If you can let us know what additional seating capacity 
you'll need — and will take delivery, NOW — we can 
accept a limited number of orders at this time. 

Our backlog for late spring and summer delivery indicates 
a steady demand but we can still get through a fair 
amount of seating for delivery in January, February and 


March. 





CHAMPAIGN 





GET QUICK 
DELIVERY ON 
PORTABLE STEEL 
BLEACHERS 








Let our seating engi- 
neers help you with your plans. Send 
us dimensions and space to be filled. No cost to you. 


BLEACHER COMPANY 


Bleacher Experts for Over 30 Years 


ILLINOIS 


606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 
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It’s Day-Brite in 80 Denver Schools 


The Denver Colorado Public School relighting 


program is attracting nationwide attention in 


educational circles. Fluorescent lighting was 
chosen because it gives cool, efficient, shadow- 
less light. Fixtures were selected by arranging 
actual test installations by competing manu- 
facturers. With impartial advice from experts, 
the Denver Board of Education judged the com- 
petitive installations and the fixture selected 





unanimously was the Day-Brite “Viz-Aid.” 
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Which does your school lighting produce? 


Cheerful, relaxed, easy-to-teach pupils, proud of 


their well-lighted classrooms. 
ins 


Scowling, squinting, restless children trying to 


learn in a fraction of the light they need? 


The unfortunate fact is that today the average 
American schoolroom is lighted with only about 


YS the amount of light needed for good seeing. 


The benefits of proper schoolroom lighting aren’t 
confined to students. Teachers, too, find their 
work easier, less tiring. Principals report they 


have far fewer disciplinary problems. 
The need for better school lighting is urgent! 


You can help! A survey of your school lighting 
is the first step. Your utility, electrical contractor, 
architect, your Day-Brite representative ... any 
of these will be happy to assist you. Call on any 
of them to help you start relighting your class- 
rooms... NOW! 





More than 20,000 “Viz-Aids” are being installed in 80 
Denver Public Schools. 

The Day-Brite representative in your area offers his 
assistance and experience, For complete information 
about starting your school relighting program, send for 
your Day-Brite representative or write now to: 


Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5451 Bulwer Avenue, 

St. Louis 7, Missouri. : 

In Canada: Amalgamated Electric Corp., Ltd. 

Toronto 6, Ontario. j 


”DAY-BRITE 
Ating 


Distributed nationally Ly leading electrical suppliers 











Shown above / 
The ATKINS / 
No. 2000 





The ATKINS No. 65 
20° —10 and 11 pt. 
24 —8, 9, 10, 11 pt. 
26" —7,8,9,10, 11 pt. 
5 pt. Rip. 





Teach Him 


Ff the “FEEL” 
‘of a GOOD SAW 


\ 


“ATKINS No, 65°SZeex Sec” 


Teach him the “feel” of a good saw—and he'll 
be a better craftsman all his life. He'll learn faster 
and he'll learn better, because he'll find there's 
real enjoyment in sawing at its best — with an 
Atkins No. 65, for instance. Made of famous 
“Silver Steel,” the 65 cuts fast and easily. It 
bites deep with every stroke, never binds or 
sticks because it's true taper ground. Its 
“Perfection” handle prevents wrist strain. And it 
is a great saw for classroom use because of the 
way it stands up under the abuse that “green” 
hands can give a saw... The 65 is just one of 
the complete line of Atkins Handsaws that speed 


student learning. Specify Atkins on your next order. 


ATKINS 


~eterms acwers cetes 


gE. Cc. ATKINS AND COMPANY 
me Office and Factor 
402 S. mcete’s Street, Pree edema 4 9, Indiana 
Branch Factory: Portiand, Oregon 
Branch Offices: Atianta « Chicago « New Orleans « New York « San Francisco 


MAKERS OF BETTER SAWS FOR EVERY CUTTING JOB 
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THE DA-LITE MODEL c is an ideal semi-portable, 
heavy-duty screen for large classrooms and auditoriums. 
It may be “suspended from ceiling or wall or plac ed, as 
the 9’x12’ size here illustrated, in Da-Lite’s sturdy 
Model C Aluminum Floor Stand. ; 


Choose DA-LITE 


—THE SCREENS THAT 


EXPERIENCE Built! 


For forty years, Da-Lite has pioneered in 
producing the best sereens for professional 
and non-professional projection. The same 
high quality which makes Da-Lite the pre- 





ferred screen in the fin- 
est theaters, is found in 
all Da-Lite portable 
models used in schools, 
churches, industry and 
homes. 














Made by the origina- 
Since 1909, when the first Pe ae 
Da-Lite Screens were tors of the Cry stal- 
used in “‘Nickelodeons” a A??? , e 
Da-Lite has been famous Bea d ed fabric 2 
for screens of superior Da-Lite Screens give 
quality. ‘ _— 
ei new life and brilliance 

to all types of projected visual aids. Ask 
| your supplier for Da-Lite Screens today! 
} 5 
Sixty-eight models and sizes. 


Write for FREE sample swatch of 
Da-Lite “Crystal-Beaded” fabric 
and 16-page booklet on Da-Lite 
Screens. Da-Lite Screen Company, 
Inc., 2757 North Pulaski Rd., 
Chicago 39, Illinois. 

~>* babbddbad 444 4y 


| ~ THEATER 
‘DA-LITE EQUALITY. SCREENS 


PPITIVYNINNSS 
| “AMERICA’S FINEST FOR 40 YEARS’? 
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YOUR CLASSROOM SEATING — 

















atin 
Soca eel casa 


~~. 


For better health and better study — 
American Universal Desk No. 434 





Both desk and seat adjustable to varying heights .. . top 


usable in level or 10° slope positions . . . natural finish with 





light reflectance of 30 to 55% reduces eyestrain . . . deep- 
curved back and self-adjusting lower rail to fit each occu- 
pant... chair swivels 45° either way... roomy, sanitary, 
one-piece steel book-box . . . built for long service, stream- 


lined for inviting beauty. 


“FIRST IN SCHOOL FURNITURE"”’ 


ctmeucan Seating Company 


GRAND RAPIDS 2; MICHIGAN 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 
IN elalthiclaitig-lamelm icicle Mm \leliiolgi Mmm iil-telie-Mm Giulia MM Agelariolela relive) 
Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Poor progress in studies frequently 
stems from visual-physical difficulties 
created by inadequate, obsolete class- 
room seating. If the pupil is uncom- 
fortable, improperly positioned, has to 
strain to see... both his work and 
health suffer...a lifelong handicap 
may result. 

To meet these problems, the Amer- 
ican Universal Desk was developed. 
This modern, thoroughly scientific desk 
helps children to acquire healthy, bal- 
anced posture ... conserve eyesight... 
and get more out of studies. No child 
should be denied these, advantages. 
Write today for details on how to mod- 
ernize your school with American Uni- 
versal Desks. 


Everything in fine school furniture 


American Universal Desks; Envoy Chairs, Desks, 
and Tablet-Arm Chairs; Universal Tables; Steel 
Folding Chairs; and Bodiform Auditorium Chairs, 






Envoy Desk 
No. 362 
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@ 17 SIZES—from 52” x 7%” to 12” x 
16” 


@ STEEL center rod and METAL back 
prevent magazine from buckling 
No. 219 


bo al @ DURABLE Keratol binding . . . corners 
re-inforced with metal 
No. 212 @ TRANSPARENT, flexible, 10-point cel- 







Popular Size luloid covers 
BY." x 11%” 
$1.35 each 


So" x 7%” 
$.95 each 


BS: SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
"0d, INC. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Makers of Better Library Supplies 






































and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 

every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 
Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 

reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 





See these and 
other New 
Neumade Models 
; at the 
roast AASAA 
Show ¢ St. Louis 
FEB. 26-MAR. 2 J 


BOOTH E37 Battin 


New Neumade 
16mm CATALOG 
NOW READY! 


Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- © 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 9F 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


D 


wee: ital a 


STRIP FILM CABINET MF 6 


Write for Illustrated Literature 


, one 7 PRODUCTS CORP 
S CORP. 














SAFE -MODEL PROJECTION TABLE 7-134 # SECTIONAL CAB. MM20 
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“17 years of dependable service given us 
by Frigidaire equipment convinced 
us our new reach-ins should be 
Frigidaire, too,” says Mrs. Ellen P. 
Havens, business manager of the 
Emma Pendelton Bradley Home, 
Riverside, R. I. New Eng- 
land Sales Corp., Provi- 
dence, was the dealer. 





Frigidaire Saves Money for Others 


“Substantial sperating economies and 
food savings have resulted from our 
installation of 11 new Frigidaire 
Compressors,” reports H. H. Rob- 
ertson, assistant manager of the 
Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas. 
S. I. Miles and Son, 





“Excellent operating results," says Stan- 
ley Patterson, Buildings and Grounds 
Superintendent, describing the per- 
formance of the 27 Frigidaire in- 
stallations that serve Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 
All equipment was sold 








and installed by Joe 


Hoppe & Co., Dallas. 


Topeka, sold the 
—1 installation. 





Dee How Frigidaire Reach-Ins 
Can Save You Money in Serving Food | 








Users of Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators in schools, restaurants, 
hospitals, hotels and institutions the nation over have found these 
dependable products provide better refrigeration results at low cost. 


And no wonder, for these efficient reach-ins are built to the highest 
quality standards in the industry. Frigidaire compressors, cooling 
units, and controls are precision-matched to work together like a 
championship team. Cabinets are of sealed steel construction, insu- 
lated with a thick, cold-keeping blanket of fibrous glass. Exterior 
finish is gleaming Dulux, interior is Lifetime Porcelain. 

These and dozens of other exclusive Frigidaire features all add up 
to longer life, lower operating costs, and better performance. So why 
not get the full story of Frigidaire Reach-Ins now? 

For a full line of products you can depend on and a name you 
can depend on, call your dependable Frigidaire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone Directory. Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 


Reach-Ins 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products—most complete line in the industry. 
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Integrated Office Practice Instruction 
Includes Adding-Listing Machines 


Two basic types of machines needed for an integrated office 


practice course are the crank type calculator and the full keyboard 


adding-listing machine. Monroe offers these basic machines in an 


assortment that many schools have found ideal for classes 


of twenty-five pupils or more. 


MONROE ADDING-CALCULATOR (MODEL LA-5) 





. this electric 
Monroe Calculator 
enables the stu- 
dents to apply the 
basic training gain- 
ed with the Educa- 
tor, by using a ma- 
chine that they 
will find in general 
use in business. 


MONROE EDUCATOR 


. a crank type Mon- 
roe Adding-Calculator 
made specially for 
schools only at a spe- 
cial price. Experience 
has shown that five 
Monroe Educators give 
the students ample op- 
portunity to learn and 
practice the essentials 
of mechanical figuring. 














AVAILABLE TO ALL TEACHERS 


All of these Monroe Models are available for immediate delivery. Office Practice 
Courses are provided for all models. Write our Educational Department for details. 
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Course of Study in Office Machines 
(form B-184) 

Teachers’ Guide for the Monroe Edu- 
cator (form B-182) 

Teaching Office Practice by the Rota- 
tion Plan (form B-118) 

Office Practice Rotation Plan For- 
mulas (form XSS-243) 

Clerical Office Machine Program for 
Small High School (form XSS-258) 
Procuring Funds for Office Machines 
(form XSS-260) 





MONROE ADDING-LISTING MACHINE 
MODEL 408-11-001 


...+ Here is a full key- 
board, electrically op- 
erated adding machine, 
that enables the stu- 
dents to learn and 
practice accounting 


methods. 


Monroe Calculating Machine Co., Inc. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


ORANGE, NEW JERSEY 
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TO HELP YOU get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, 
we have provided the postage paid card opposite page 136. Just circle the key numbers 
on the card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which 
you are interested. The NATION'S SCHOOLS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Budgetary Accounting Machine 





The new Burroughs Budgetary Ac- 
counting Machine is designed for faster, 
simpler operation in budgetary account- 
ing and reporting. The machine is set 
up to produce all records necessary for 
budgetary control and to produce them 
simply and at high speed. Automatic 
features include totals-to-date and _bal- 
ances; proof totals; line-lock proof of 
balances; printing of dates and ciphers, 
and fully automatic carriage. 

The simple keyboard has few motor 
bars and distinctive symbol keys for con- 
trolling and identifying each kind of 
transaction. The keyboard slope, gener- 
ous key spacing and light key action 
help the operator to handle figures rap- 
idly and the automatic action simpli- 
fies operation. Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Co., Dept. NS, Detroit 32, Mich. 
(Key No. 353) 


Electric Time System 


The new electric time system devel- 
oped by IBM regulates all clocks in a 
time system without special supervisory 
or clock wiring. The master clock is 
plugged into an ordinary light socket and 
electronically checks all clocks in the 
system individually and automatically 
once an hour for uniformity with the 
master clock. Through electronic tube 
action in a transmitter, the control clock 
sends a supervisory impulse out over the 
regular electric current lines and if any 
clock in the system is slower or faster 
than the master time control, it corrects 
itself once each hour automatically. 

Automatic signaling through the pro- 
gram unit of the master control is also 
possible without special signal wiring. 
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Connected to the regular alternating cur- 
rent, the signals sound automatically 
through their electronic receivers when 
an impulse is released to them. With the 
new system, cooordinated time control 
and uniform time throughout a building 
or group of buildings can be maintained 
without special clock wiring. Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corp., Dept. 
NS, 590 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N.Y. (Key No. 354) 


Gym Finish 


Johnson’s Gym Finish, the sealer and 
top-coater for gymnasium and classroom 
floors, has been improved by the addi- 
tion of new ingredients to the formula. 
It now offers greater protection against 
wear and abrasion, the surface is more 
water repellent thus permitting repeated 
washings without dulling and the dry- 
ing time has been shortened. 

Johnson’s Gym Finish will cover 350 
to 450 sq. ft. per gallon on the first 
coat on a new floor and on later coats 
one gallon will cover 400 to 660 sq. ft. 
It is sold in 1, 5, 30 and 55 gallon con- 
tainers. S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Dept. 
NS, Racine, Wis. (Key No. 355) 


Stencil Sheets 


Two new stencil sheets have recently 
been announced by A. B. Dick Company. 
The new addressing stencil sheet is de- 
signed for use with mailing list addresses 
which, through its use, can now be 
mimeographed on gummed, perforated 
label sheets. Guide lines which corre- 
spond to perforations on special gummed 
paper are shown on the special stencil 
sheet, thus providing a simple, inexpen- 
sive addressing method. 

The new handwriting stencil sheet is 
designed especially for use by teachers in 
the production of lesson sheets, tests and 
other classroom needs. ‘These can be 
written by hand by the teacher at her 
convenience and as many copies as may 
be needed produced on the mimeograph. 
Free hand illustrations and lettering can 
also be drawn on these new stencil sheets 
which can be filed for re-run if required. 
A. B, Dick Company, Dept. NS, 720 W. 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6. (Key No. 356) 


Alcohol-Resistant Wax 


A new alcohol-resistant wax, which 
is designed to reduce floor maintenance 
in rooms where alcohol is used, has 
been proved impervious to alcohol un- 
der severest tests. This floor-protective 
wax can be safely used on any type of 
flooring since it is a water-dispersed 
Carnauba wax containing no harmful 
solvents. It is concentrated, self-leveling 
and does not increase slipperiness of 
floor coverings. The new wax should 
prove effective in school laboratories, 
science departments, lunch rooms and 
other areas. Huntington Laboratories, 
Inc., Dept. NS, Huntington, Ind. (Key 
No. 357) 





Eraser Cleaner 


A combination cleaner known as the 
Eras-O-Matic has been developed for 
use as a blackboard eraser cleaner, to 
remove dust and dirt from venetian 
blinds, shades, walls, floors, rugs and 
other areas, and to vacuum dust from 
chalk troughs and other hard to reach 
places. The unit is light weight and 
portable and has attachments for the 
various uses which make it an all-pur- 
pose cleaner for the classroom. 

The Eras-O-Matic is sturdily built 
with a durable casting of highly pol- 
ished aluminum. The fan develops 
strong suction for all attachments and 
the unit is equipped with a 1/3 h.p. 
electric motor with sealed ball-bearings 
that require no oiling. The machine 





can be carried or placed on a table for 
operation. E. W. A. Rowles Co., Dept. 
NS, Arlington Heights, Ill. (Key No. 
358) 
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Wide Field Microscope 





The new BK-2 microscope, designed 
for use in schools, is one of a new line 
developed by Bausch & Lomb. This 
junior stereoscopic wide field microscope 
may be used for examination of speci- 
mens with either reflected or transmitted 
light and has a dustproof, geared prism 
housing. The extra wide rack and dou- 
ble dovetail extension slide are features 
of the new line. Other features include 
a glass stage with front metal protec- 
tion plate; latest design V-U base de- 
tachable by the turn of a knob; concave 
mirror and diffusing disc adjustable in 
three planes; hand rests; adjustable ver- 
tical eyepiece, and 2 sets paired objec- 
tives in revolving, dustproof double 
nosepiece. The microscope has a wood 
case equipped with lock and key. 

The new series of wide-field micro- 
scopes consists of 15 basic models that 
can be interchanged into 58 different 
combinations. All eyepieces and objec- 
tives are of new design and the micro- 
scopes are equipped with diffusing discs 
of black and white that provide back- 
ground contrast. All models in the new 
line are finished in a neutral gray 
enamel that is attractive and easy to 
keep clean. Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Co., Dept. NS, 635 St. Paul St., Roches- 
ter 2, N.Y. (Key No. 359) 


Aluminum Door Closer 


The new “broad-shouldered” Norton 
door closer has a permanent mold 
aluminum case. The resulting light 
weight makes possible speedy and eco- 
nomical installation. The new closer 
has had exhaustive field and factory 
tests equivalent to 20 years of continuous 
use without interruption. 

The new aluminum closers are of the 
rack and pinion hydraulic type, which 
gives positive door control at every point 
in. the movement of the door, and have 
all steel interior parts. The closers have 
a leakproof shaft, new oil-lite bottom 
bearings, 50 per cent greater bearing sur- 
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face, two speeds of regulation on one 
screw and holder arms that permit the 
door to be held at any desired opening. 
Made in all standard sizes with 6 types 
of holder arms and 7 bracket styles, the 
new Norton closers are finished in gold, 
aluminum and bronze or in standard 
brown, black or prime coat. Norton Door 
Closer Co., Dept. NS, 2900 N. Western 
Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 360) 


Enduro Pencil Sharpeners 


The new Dixon #20 Enduro pencil 
sharpener is built for long wear and 
good service. The pencil opening ex- 
pands to fit any size pencil and a lever 
adjusts for fine or blunt points. A 
Point-Stop prevents pencil waste. The 
extra large, scientifically ground cutters 
make sharpening easy, fast and clean. 
Extra capacity receptacles are available 
in green, burgundy or amber. 

The new Enduro Draftsman #27 
sharpener has all of the qualities of the 
#20 but was especially designed for 
drawing pencils. Joseph Dixon Crucible 




















Co., Dept. NS, Jersey City 3, N. J. (Key 
No. 361) 


Typewriter Margin Justifier 


A new model of the Marginator, the 
mechanism to align the right hand mar- 
gin of typewritten work, has recently 
been announced. It is designed to fit 
the proportional spacing Executive 
Model typewriter developed by the In- 
ternational Business Machines Corpora- 
tion and makes it possible to prepare 
simulated typeset copy on the type- 
writer, 

The device not only makes allowance 
for the variance in width of typewritten 
characters but provides automatic justi- 
fication for the right margin. It should 
be useful in preparing material for re- 
production by any of the standard dup- 
licating methods and should be especial- 
ly interesting to those responsible for 
production of school newspapers and 
similar material. Marginator Company, 
Dept. NS, 2022 Glendale Blvd., Los 
Angeles 26, Calif. (Key No. 362) 





Plastic Disc SoundEraser 


Plastic discs for dictation and record- 
ing can now be re-used 25 times or more. 
A compact machine about the size of a 
portable radio, known as the Sound- 
Eraser, automatically erases all sound 
from used discs. The SoundEraser is 
electrically powered from any conven- 
tional outlet. The operator places a re- 
corded disc on a spindle, presses a button 
and in less than a minute the lid of the 
machine opens automatically and exposes 
the completely erased disc ready for re- 
use. The SoundScriber Corp., Dept. NS, 
New Haven 4, Conn. (Key No. 363) 





Lighter for Bunsen Burners 


The Irving Liter is designed to be 
attached firmly and permanently to the 
tube of any Bunsen Burners from % 
to % inch o.d. Only one hand is re- 
quired to light the burner with the 
Irving Liter thus leaving the other free. 
The Liter eliminates the need for 
matches and is ready for instant use at 
all times. W. M. Welch Scientific Co., 
Dept. NS, 1515 Sedgwick St., Chicago 
10. (Key No. 364) 





Even-Ray Heating 


The Even-Ray Coil Mat has been 
developed to provide effective circula- 
tion for radiant heating systems. Coils 
in mat form are installed with a mini- 
mum of time and effort and provide 
even distribution of heat. Mats are ma- 
chine formed to exact measurements to 
suit the needs and the coils are held 
in position by spreaders for shipment. 
The spreaders or spacers act as con- 
nectors for ceiling installations and a 
special spreader is furnished for floor 
installation which holds the coils at the 
proper elevation while concrete is being 
poured, 

The coils are designed to give an even 
output of infra-red rays. This is accom- 
plished by the method of winding 
which alternates the supply position 
with the return for a balanced output. 
Made of Type L, hard tempered cop- 
per tubing, the Even-Ray coil is rigid 





and easy to handle when installing. 
The Even-Ray Co., Inc., Dept, NS, 879 
Broadway, Newark 4, N.J. (Key No. 365) 
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Offset Duplicator 





A small, compact un't specifically de- 
signed for multiple copy systems work 
and short run duplicating has recently 
been announced. This new Davidson 
Model 210 Series Offset Duplicator em- 
bodies many of the basic principles of 
the Davidson Dual Duplicator and will 
handle any paper stock from onion skin 
to light cardboard without changing 
pressure adjustments. Employing the 
offset principle of duplicating, copies are 
clean, sharp black or other color and 
are exact duplicates of the original. 

The machine is power driven for au- 
tomatic operation and may also be op- 
erated by hand. Master copies are pre- 
pared by typing, writing or drawing 
directly on the Davidson Paper Mas- 
ter. The machine is easy to operate, 
perfect registration is maintained by the 
paper control, and the blanket cylinder 
is at the top for easy accessibility. 
Davidson Mfg. Corp., Dept. NS, 1020 
W. Adams St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 
366) 


Frigidaire ‘“Meter-Miser”’ 


A model of the “Meter-Miser” for 
commercial and institutional refrigera- 
tion has been developed by Frigidaire. 
This new lightweight, rotary refrigera- 
tion mechanism is contained in a small 
compact package weighing little more 
than 85 pounds. The improved design 
and engineering have simplified the 
mechanism so that the compressor has 
only two simple parts that move. The 
refrigerant condenser is mounted on a 
liquid refrigerant receiver and a small 
horizontal electric fan cools the unit. 
The mechanism is sealed and self-oiling. 

Three models of the new unit are 
available to provide for varying capac- 
ities. The new unit is adaptable to a 
wide variety of installations requiring 
remote type refrigerating mechanism. It 
can be installed in corners, under count- 
ers or can be suspended from the ceil- 
ing. Frigidaire Div., General Motors 
Corp., Dept. NS, Dayton 1, Ohio. (Key 
No. 367) 
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Corrugated-Sponge Matting 


A new type of floor matting has been 
introduced which combines long wear- 
ing qualities with exceptional resiliency. 
A % inch corrugated rubber matting 
black solid top surface is applied to a 
3/16 inch sponge rubber base to form 
the new Corrugated-Sponge rubber 
matting. It is designed for use in labora- 
tories, back of registration desks and in 
other places where individuals must 
stand since the combination matting pro- 
vides comfort and silence while helping 
to reduce fatigue. It is provided in 36 
inch widths in lengths up to 25 yards. 
American Mat Corporation, Dept. NS, 
Toledo 1, Ohio. (Key No. 368) 


Adding-Figuring Machine 


The new Underwood Sundstrand Add- 
ing-Figuring Machines have streamlined 
design and are finished in a new two 
tone gray and black combination. The 
machines are available with various col- 
umn capacities and feature a newly de- 
signed paper tear-off knife which pro- 
vides complete visibility for all figures at 





all times. The machine is equipped with 
direct subtraction credit balance and 
three point control whereby three motor- 
ized keys perform six functions: adding, 
subtracting, non-adding, sub-totaling, to- 
taling and printing of credit balance 
as either a sub-total or total. Underwood 
Corp., Dept. NS, 1 Park Ave., New York 
16. (Key No. 369) 





Electric Hand Drier 


The new electric Airtowel hand drier 
operates by means of a sturdy switch 
mounted on a heavy steel platform. The 
universal motor with self-oiling bearings 
provides instant hot air which dries 
hands in approximately 40 seconds. The 
heating element is constructed to give 
long, trouble-free service and operates on 
115 volts AC or DC. The unit is easy to 
install and inexpensive to operate. Morici 
Products Corp., Dept. NS, 835 W. Madi- 
son St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 370) 


Film Splicer 


The new Semi-professional Splicer de- 
veloped by Bell & Howell is designed to 
handle both 8 mm. and 16 mm. films. 
The splicer shears both ends of the film 
diagonally and applies pressure to the 
film ends while they are being cemented. 
Heat is applied to the shear blades, thus 
shortening cement setting time. The 
splicer has provision for scraping emul- 
sion from both the left and the right 
hand film ends and a gauge block on 
the splicer base simplifies setting the 
scraper blades at the proper working 
depth. 

The splicer is designed for screwing 
to the work table and has an accessory 
sub-base to accommodate the splicer with 
a complete editing outfit. The base and 
operating arms of the new splicer are 
made of cast aluminum with hardened, 
ground stainless steel shear blades. Bell 
& Howell Co., Dept. NS, 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 371) 





Yale Heavy Duty Tubular Lock 


The new line of Yale Heavy Duty 
Tubular Locks contains five basic lock- 
sets, with four of them having the op- 
tional deadlocking bolt to make nine 
different models. They include all im- 
portant lock functions, from a connect- 
ing door with a plain latchbolt, to an 
entrance door where double lock cylin- 
ders are required. Yet all models are 
uniform in appearance and completely 
interchangeable. A feature of the new 
line is the fact that total installation 
time is only about 10 minutes, thus 
making possible a great saving of time 
in new construction where many locks 
must be installed. 

Each new lock is especially packaged 
in four units at the factory to facilitate 
installation. The locks are so designed 
as to fit doors of different thicknesses 
and the key-in-the-knob feature of the 
new locks simplifies the detail on the 
faces of doors. The locks contain self- 
lubricating, anti-friction latchbolts for 
quiet, easy operation, they can be mas- 
ter-keyed or keyed alike with other 
Yale locks, are made of pressure-formed 
metals for extra durability and finished 





in either polished or dull brass, bronze 
or chrome. The Yale & Towne Mfg. 
Co., Dept. NS, Stamford, Conn. (Key 
No. 372) 
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Product Literature 


e “A catalog of the world’s largest li- 
brary of educational motion pictures and 
slidefilms” is the sub-head of the new 44 
page, 2 color catalog recently published 
by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc., 
Wilmette, Ill. Close to 300 educational 
sound motion pictures are listed both 
alphabetically with descriptive details 
and some illustrations and in a “Where 
To Use” section comprising nine pages 
which list the subject area correlations 
for all EBFilms. General areas of in- 
struction, ranging from primary grades 
through high school, college and adult 
education, are broken down into their 
many fields of instruction in this section. 
Films in foreign language versions, cover- 
ing 13 tongues, are also included in the 
comprehensive and attractively printed 


catalog. (Key No. 373) 


e A new catalog has been issued by 
S. Blickman, Inc., Weehawken, N. J., 
covering “Value Line Stainless Steel 
Sinks.” Fully illustrated, the new cata- 
log contains complete specifications on 
the 16 variations of these heavy-duty 
fully welded sinks with round corner 
construction, seamless surfaces and lever- 
handle waste outlet which has an ex- 
ternally operated handle for opening and 
shutting the valve. The line includes 
1, 2 and 3 compartment sinks, all avail- 
able with 1 or 2 drainboards on right 
or left or both, or without drainboards. 
(Key No. 374) 


e RKO Radio Pictures Inc., RKO Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, has 
prepared an attractive “Catalog of 16 
mm. Educational Films” to announce 
its entrance into the audio-visual educa- 
tion field. The new catalog, which is 
fully indexed, lists and explains ali edu- 
cational film subjects in the new line 
which is being offered for school use 


only. (Key No. 375) 
e A new 1948-1949 LC.S. Catalog of 


16 mm. sound films has been issued by 
Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, New York 19. This 128 
page book lists educational and recrea- 
tional films as well as projector equip- 
ment. (Key No. 376) 


e An attractively laid out and printed 
_ booklet has been issued by David E. 
Kennedy, Inc., 72 Second Ave., Brook- 
lyn 15, N. Y., entitled “About Cork.” 
Sub-titled “An Architect’s Handbook on 
Kencork Floors and Walls,” the book 
carries information on the history of cork, 
physical characteristics of cork, why cork 
floors and walls, floor installation, wall 
installation, floor maintenance and pro- 
tection, architect’s specifications and 
other helpful material. Illustrations of 
cork installations add to the interest. 


(Key No. 377) 
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e A model schoolroom providing ade- 
quate facilities and flexibility of arrange- 
ment has been designed by Armstrong 
Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., from helpful 
suggestions received from teachers, edu- 
cational advisers, school supervisors, 
representatives of the National Educa- 
tion Association, an experienced archi- 
tect-designer and Armstrong’s Bureau 
of Interior Decoration, To supplement 
the design, a portfolio has been prepared 
by the company which explains in de- 
tail the ideas presented in the model 
schoolroom. The portfolio contains a 
booklet, “Ideas for an up-to-date school- 
room,” which should serve as helpful 
data to be incorporated in school build- 
ing planning. Printed in black and 
white, the booklet is profusely illus- 
trated, contains layout drawings, de- 
scriptive text and designs for custom 
made floors. A full color page showing 
the model schoolroom is included in 
the portfolio. Administrators, architects 
and others concerned with planning new 
schools or modernization of old ones 
should find the “Ideas” portfolio of real 
assistance. (Key No. 378) 


e “Everything in Radio and Electronics” 
is the title of the new 1949, 180 page 
catalog issued by Allied Radio Corp., 
833 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7. All 
equipment is presented in organized 
sections with items indexed for easy 


reference. (Key No. 379) 


e Information on the new Magnesium 
Folding Chairs developed by Louis 
Rastetter and Sons Co., Fort Wayne 1, 
Ind., is given in a folder issued by that 
company. Simplicity of folding, flat 
stacking qualities, light weight and at- 
tractive appearance are some of the 


points covered. (Key No. 380) 


e Catalog No. 12 contains complete in- 
formation on Atlas Athletic Equipment 
developed by Atlas Athletic Equipment 
Co., 1240 S. Seventh St., St. Louis 4, Mo. 
Equipment for baseball, football, basket- 
ball, boxing, gym and field as well as 
miscellaneous items are described and 
illustrated in this attractively laid out 
and printed booklet. (Key No. 381) 


e The American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, has re- 
cently issued a most impressive book 
on “Commercial Kitchens.” A _refer- 
ence book and guide for those concerned 
with volume cooking, the book has 242 
pages and is board bound. In addition 
to information on the gas industry and 
the market for gas service, the book has 
chapters on commercial cooking, plan- 
ning a new kitchen, planning modern- 
ization and alterations, layouts for 
kitchens, fuel other than gas and other 
helpful data. The book sells for, $5 
per copy and is completely indexed. 


(Key No. 382) 


e Catalog No. 400 gives detailed infor- 
mation and illustrations of the “14 Inch 
South Bend Precision Drill Press” with 
diagrammatic drawings, complete speci- 
fications and motor prices. It has been 
prepared by South Bend Lathe Works, 
425 E. Madison St., South Bend 22, Ind. 
(Key No. 383) 


e The new Educational Catalog issued 
by Library Films, Inc., 25 W. 45th St., 
New York 19, covers all subjects most 
applicable to visual education. A wide 
range of 16 mm. sound films is listed 
and the catalog contains a large chart, 
suitable for posting on bulletin boards, 
indicating which films are best suited 
to any chapter of the most widely used 
textbooks. (Key No. 384) 


e Those concerned with swimming 
pools, and with water used in labora- 
tories, laundries and other parts of the 
institution, will be interested in a leaflet 
recently prepared by Creative Chemical 
Co., 4618 Friendship Ave., Pittsburgh 
24, Pa. Entitled “The Symbol pH, Its 
Meaning, Derivation and Methods of 
Determination,” the leaflet presents, in 
simple terms, the information suggested 
by its title. (Key No. 385) 


e A complete catalog on the 3R Line 
of maintenance products has been pub- 
lished by George Stuart Co., Division 
of Fuld Bros., Inc., Baltimore 31, Md. 
Entitled “Maintenance and Sanitation 
Guide for Schools and Institutions,” the 
catalog gives detailed information on 
al] products in this line developed espe- 
cially for school and institutional use. 


(Key No. 386) 


e As its title indicates, “Accessories for 
Your 16 mm. Sound Projector” is a 
folder listing booster amplifiers, single 
and dual speed turntables, projection 
lenses, microphones and stands, exten- 
sion cords, reels and other accessories 
for use with 16 mm. projector equip- 
ment. Complete information with prices 
is included in the folder issued by Natco, 
Inc., 505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 
12. (Key No. 387) 


Film Releases 


“Energy in Our Rivers,” “A Pioneer 
Home,” “Winds and Their Causes,” 
“Algebra in Everyday Life” and “How to 
Be Well Groomed,” all 1 reel, sound, 
color or black and white. Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Bldg., 
Chicago 1. (Key No. 388) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Dixie Cup Company, Easton, Pa., man- 
ufacturer of paper cups and containers, 
announces removal of its Los Angeles 
office and warehouse to larger quarters at 


2600 E. 12th St. (Key No. 389) 
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“Our New 1949 Compton’s is here!” 


Yes, the 1949 Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia has arrived in this happy 
classroom to answer the thousand and one questions that arise daily. 


442 Pages Larger 


The 1949 Compton’s is 442 pages larger than the first postwar edition, which in turn 
was 394 pages larger than the 45. Compton’s is growing constantly to meet increasing 
school and library reference needs through its dynamic continuous-revision program. 

Designed for use through the elementary grades and high school, it gives the 
young mind room to grow. Ask for the "49 Compton’s for your classroom as well as 
your school library. Immediate delivery. Full information on request. 












F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY. 1000 n. Dearborn Street, Chicago 10, Ill. 
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